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Introduction 
Olivier Zunz 


The literary success of Democracy in America in 1835 gave the still young Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who had proclaimed that the march toward equality was 
unstoppable, the opportunity to pursue his ambitions for a political career. The 
constituents of his ancestral Norman district elected him to represent them in the 
French Chamber of Deputies in 1839 while he was still putting the final touches on 
the second volume of his great book on America. Once in office, he found life as a 
politician somewhat of a trial. A mediocre public speaker who went his own way, 
Tocqueville had a difficult time making others respond to his push for political 
openness and liberty. In the months before the revolution of February 1848 put an 
abrupt end to the corrupt constitutional monarchy of King Louis-Philippe, and with 
it, to centuries of monarchy in France, Tocqueville was among the few 
representatives in the Chamber to sense that revolution was in the air. The prospect 
of an insurrection even aroused the orator in him, as he warned his colleagues 
shortly before the event that they had been “sleeping on a volcano.”' 

Tocqueville felt bound by his oath of allegiance to serve the monarchy. 
Accordingly, he stayed aloof from the campaign of public banquets designed to 
enlarge the electoral base and encourage governmental reform, a campaign led by 
his friend Gustave de Beaumont, with whom he had traveled to America, and by a 
few of his other associates. He feared that radicals would take over this movement 
and that demonstrations would pose an uncontrollable threat to order, which proved 
to be the case. It was only in March and April 1848 that Tocqueville publicly 
declared himself a republican and plunged into the campaign for a new parliament, 
the first to be elected by universal male suffrage. 

The Republic would last less than four years. It ended when Louis-Napoléon 
Bonaparte, the nephew of Napoleon and the president of the young Republic since 
December 1848, staged a coup in December 1851 in the face of a republican 
constitution that forbade the president from serving two consecutive terms. 
Tocqueville was doubly compromised by this turn of events. For five months in 
1849 Tocqueville had served Louis-Napoléon as minister of foreign affairs. In the 
second half of 1851, he had led a failed effort to revise the constitution to keep the 


prince-president within its bounds. Instead Louis-Napoléon not only ended the 
Republic but became Napoleon HI, reclaiming the title of emperor, which his 
famous uncle had held. Tocqueville took the occasion of his Recollections, written 
while the republican experiment was still unfolding but its end seemed 
foreordained, to tell his side of the story. 

Tocqueville committed his memories to paper under the duress of failing health. 
He started Recollections during moments of enforced rest in Normandy in 1850. 
Always frail, he had fallen seriously ill that spring, experiencing for the first time the 
symptoms of the pulmonary tuberculosis that was to take his life in 1859, and he 
had had to request a leave of absence from the National Assembly. He had become 
“barely able to observe life as a spectator” and was despondent about the future of 
his country—he was nearly certain that the Republic was about to collapse—as well 
as his own prospects. 

For readers of Democracy in America (1835, 1840) and The Ancien Régime and 
the Revolution (1856) who are accustomed to the detached and balanced analytical 
style of a great theorist of democracy and of the causes of revolution, Recollections 
is an odd text. Intended, at least initially, for private reflection, it surprises by its 
uncompromising judgments and its unforgettable portraits of men Tocqueville 
judged harshly but always with a “clear view.” There are none of the doubts and 
misgivings that he shared with his readers in his public writings, nor is there any of 
the reticence about revealing his American informants’ names for fear of causing 
them harm. In Recollections everybody, regardless of political persuasion, is named 
and undressed at every turn. Tocqueville presented himself as someone who had 
done his best to save the Republic only to be frustrated by fickle and untrustworthy 
political colleagues. He reflected only occasionally on his own blind spots and 
equivocation. In fact, Tocqueville had made numerous compromises with coalitions 
of conservatives made up of legitimists (loyal to the old Bourbon dynasty, fallen in 
1830), Orleanists (who had served the junior branch of the monarchy from 1830 to 
1848), and Bonapartists. He drew the line at Montagnards and socialists, who, in his 
words, threatened to “overturn not only laws, ministries, and governments but 
society itself, by undermining the base on which it now rests.”* 

Because Tocqueville expressed his frustrations in such an uninhibited manner, 
he did not want to see his text in print while he and his contemporaries still lived, 
nor did he wish to parade himself “on any sort of literary stage.” Tocqueville felt 
strongly about this. Later, when François Guizot, the strongman of the July 
Monarchy, published with much fanfare what Tocqueville referred to as a “memoir 
of sorts,”° Tocqueville insisted that a politician could expose others candidly, 


without fear of either causing damage or prompting retribution, only by leaving the 
task of publication to heirs—as he was himself doing concerning his Recollections. 
Tocqueville’s grandnephew first published an edited version of Recollections, from 
which Beaumont and Marie de Tocqueville had expunged some of the blunter 
sections, in 1893; it was only in 1942 that an accurate version was finally made 
available.’ Historians have grouped it with Karl Marx’s The Class Struggles in 
France, 1848-1850 (1850) and The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), as well as with Victor Hugo’s Choses Vues (1830-85) and a host of 
accounts by other contemporaries.’ 

Tocqueville was selective in choosing which parts of the revolution to narrate, 
focusing primarily on three moments that trace his involvement in the Second 
Republic. The first is the February 1848 revolution, which precipitated the coming 
of the Republic. The second spans the electoral campaign of March and April, the 
Constituent Assembly, and the ratification of a constitution in November 1848. This 
period was interrupted in June by the brutal repression (in which Tocqueville 
participated) of the insurrection prompted by the expected closing of the National 
Workshops. The third covers the five months in 1849 when he served as minister of 
foreign affairs. Tocqueville also left notes on other sections that he may have 
intended to flesh out (published here, as in other editions of Recollections, as 
appendices). They include a record of conversations with the personalities to whom 
King Louis-Philippe turned in his last-minute efforts to create a new government on 
February 23-24, 1848, a night of shooting, riots, and desperate political bargaining; 
a brief outline of the year from the end of June 1848 until Louis-Napoléon 
appointed Tocqueville to his cabinet in June 1849; additional notes on his ministry; 
a critical conversation with the president on the possibility of revising the 
constitution to legalize a second consecutive term; and finally notes on Louis- 
Napoléon’s coup, the event that prompted Tocqueville to renounce politics. We 
have added for this edition brief selections from Tocqueville’s speeches to the 
National Assembly and on the campaign trail, drafts of political programs and 
position papers, letters he wrote to his wife while campaigning, and selected 
correspondence in which Tocqueville reflects deeply on key events. We have also 
compiled brief biographical information on all people Tocqueville mentioned who 
could be identified. 


The Narrative 
Part I, NORMANDY 


Tocqueville wrote the first part of Recollections in June or July of 1850 at his 
Normandy home in Tocqueville, where he went after he began to cough up blood 
for the first time. He had left Paris in March, as “red” victories in a few by-elections 
reignited fears of radicalism. Indeed, on May 31, 1850, the conservative majority 
rescinded universal suffrage and adopted voting restrictions that reduced the 
electorate by a third. Karl Marx, writing for the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
denounced the law as an act of “bourgeois dictatorship.” For his part, Tocqueville 
considered the move self-defeating, as universal suffrage brought conservatives to 
the Assembly more often than not. But for the time being he was out of the fray and 
devoted himself to recalling the last days of the monarchy. He began his 
Recollections with the observation that his position in the Chamber had not been a 
happy one. A decade of busy (and at times important) work on prison reform, on 
pauperism, and on the abolition of slavery, as well as his efforts as a publicist for 
these causes and as a colonizer (he had taken an active part in the colonization of 
Algeria), had not advanced his “life’s passion,” political liberty. His frustration 
began with the king himself. His acid portrait of Louis-Philippe, whose “limited” 
mind and lack of “elevation and breadth” only paralleled the flaws of his era, set the 
tone for the overall narrative. He had found no substance in the endless but 
meaningless power plays orchestrated by such leaders as François Guizot, Adolphe 
Thiers, and Mathieu Molé. He viewed Thiers, whom he considered the most 
manipulative of the three, as a coward for fleeing the Chamber when it was invaded 
on February 24. He disparaged his colleagues’ endless battles over small things, 
their lack of respect for civil liberties, and their passion for the personal gains to be 
obtained from office—one “man’s daughter’s dowry” or another’s “entire fortune.” 

But Tocqueville, who as a great theorist of democracy had thought more deeply 
than anyone else about viable alternatives to a failed constitutional monarchy, was 
unwilling to see it go. He admits that when the revolution came, he stood on the 
sidelines. He takes no credit for the fall of the monarchy, only for having predicted 
it. He even entertained the idea of a regency. Tocqueville was genuinely taken with 
the duchesse d’Orléans’s proposal to the Chamber that she be made regent until her 
nine-year-old son, the fleeing king’s grandson, could take his deceased father’s 
place. On that day, Tocqueville called on Alphonse de Lamartine to speak for the 
duchesse, but the immensely charismatic poet-politician knew better. A crowd of 
insurgents invaded the Chamber, the royal party escaped (the duchesse would take 
refuge with her two sons in her native Germany), and Tocqueville watched with 
some bewilderment as Lamartine listed the members of a provisional government. 
In the end, eleven members were appointed, seven of whom were liberal deputies 


with no connection to socialism: Jean-Charles Dupont de Eure, François Arago, 
Lamartine himself, Adolphe Crémieux, Alexandre Ledru-Rollin, Pierre Thomas 
Marie, Louis-Antoine Garnier-Pagés. Two journalists, the liberal Armand Marrast 
(of Le National) and the socialist sympathizer Ferdinand Flocon (of La Réforme), 
joined the government, as did, for the radical left, the socialist theorist Louis Blanc 
and the worker Alexandre Martin, known as Albert.'! This provisional government 
declared a republic and passed, in brief but sustained euphoria, the great measures 
associated in memory with 1848—creation of the National Workshops for the 
unemployed, the Luxembourg Commission (to study work), universal male suffrage, 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, abolition of the death penalty for political 
reasons, limits to the workday, and freedom of the press and of assembly.'* 

After completing this section of Recollections, which confirmed his lack of 
involvement with the reforms of the early days of the Republic, Tocqueville 
regained strength and resumed some political activity. He was reelected president of 
the Conseil général de la Manche, the governmental body administering the 
département, in the summer of 1850. In September, he presided over the reception 
for Louis-Napoléon when the president came to Cherbourg, part of his tour of 
several regions in France, and called forcefully for him to establish a rail connection 
between the Norman port town and Paris. But the medical reprieve did not last 
long. Tocqueville was not cured, and he soon sought refuge from Normandy’s cold 
and damp climate. 


Part II, SORRENTO 


On the advice of his doctors, Tocqueville and his wife, Marie, left for Sicily on 
October 31, 1850. After a rough voyage, they decided to stay in Sorrento, on the 
Bay of Naples. Tocqueville felt isolated there and begged his friends for news. The 
British economist Nassau Senior and Jean-Jacques Ampére actually visited during 
his convalescence, and Tocqueville shared in conversations with them fragments of 
his Recollections, to which he once again turned his attention.’ While in Sorrento, 
Tocqueville also committed himself to someday writing a history of the rise and fall 
of Napoleon, using Montesquieu’s Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur 
and Decadence of the Romans as a model.'* He would complete only the preamble 
to this work, which he published as The Ancien Régime and the Revolution (1856). 
Early in the second part of Recollections the tone changes. Tocqueville had 
initially wanted gradual reform, but he recalls how universal male suffrage 
revitalized him during the electoral campaign of 1848. On the stump in Normandy, 
he saw his ancestral home no longer as his natural source of authority but as the 


place where he could demonstrate his loyalty to the infant Republic, even display 
enthusiasm for the coming of a new era. In these pages we sense a vastly 
rejuvenated Tocqueville, an impression reinforced by letters from the campaign trail 
to his wife, who had stayed in Paris. The challenge of persuading voters brought out 
his latent eloquence—whether in announcing his program of “liberty and human 
dignity”; battling radical republicans, whom he labeled zealots; or effectively 
defending himself from recurring suspicion of being a closet legitimist because of 
his ancestry and his loyalty to family and friends. 

From Recollections it is clear that Tocqueville genuinely became invested in this 
enterprise, which he believed finally gave him an opportunity to put his ideas to 
work. People he had distrusted as socialists and precocious republicans 
(républicains de la veille) and who “would later ignite genuine passions, embitter 
jealousies, and stir up class warfare”! had after all created an opportunity for him, 
and this meant steering the Republic in the right direction. He was a sincere convert 
to the Republic (républicain du lendemain). He hoped the revolution carried with it 
the possibility of constructing a real democracy in France and that he, as the scholar 
of democracy turned politician, had a special role to play. 

Enthusiasm turned soon thereafter to anxiety about the latent conflict between 
the haves and the have-nots. Tocqueville mentioned in a letter to Nassau Senior that 
he had borne arms on the street of Paris during a demonstration in April.” In 
Recollections, he narrates the radicals’ May 15, 1848, invasion of the Assembly, in 
which “the ludicrous vied with the terrifying” under the pretext of a demonstration 
for Polish independence.'* This was enough to chastise the republican regime for its 
premature and ridiculous celebration of itself at the Festival of Concord, at a time 
when many people were still trying to recover from the dramatic recent events and 
still feared for their lives. Some attribute the idea of this celebration to the novelist 
George Sand, who was close to the radicals.!? A chance encounter at the time with 
Mme Sand, who genuinely impressed him, gave Tocqueville an inkling of the depth 
of the class war, which could return at any time. Tocqueville remembers her 
predicting that “if fighting breaks out, believe me, you will all die.””° 

Tocqueville notes with some justice that Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciére 
might not have been able to dismantle the barricades erected during the June Days 
uprising had not so many revolutionary leaders previously been jailed or escaped 
into exile after the May 15 invasion of the National Assembly. All the same, 
Cavaignac led a merciless repression of Parisian workers who had rebelled against 
the closing of the workshops, a repression the self-declared anarchist Proudhon saw 
as the equivalent of the infamous Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre of Protestants 


three centuries earlier. With law and order restored, Tocqueville lent his support to 
Cavaignac in the ensuing presidential campaign. Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, 
however, had reappeared on the political scene, having been elected in two 
consecutive by-elections to the National Assembly in 1848, after years of exile and 
imprisonment. He successfully revived the Napoleonic legend and became the 
president of the Second Republic on December 10, 1848. 

In closing this section, Tocqueville reflects on his role in the writing of a 
constitution that gave the Republic competing legislative and executive branches 
rather than a balance of power. In May 1848 he joined a commission of deputies 
charged with proposing the constitution. He had little respect for the acumen of his 
fellow members. Some were “chimerical dreamers” who, if sincere, “would have 
deserved to be placed in an asylum.””' In Recollections, Tocqueville forcefully 
expresses his frustration with the commissioners’ commitment to a time-tested 
centralized regime that reconciled monarchical tradition with Jacobin and 
Napoleonic rule. Concentration of power in one place was Tocqueville’s béte noire, 
so he became further discouraged when he lost the battle for a bicameral chamber 
based on the American model. To his satisfaction, the principle of the separation of 
executive and legislative power prevailed, with the president elected by universal 
male suffrage rather than by the Assembly. The president, however, could not serve 
consecutive four-year terms. Tocqueville would soon regret this clause, which 
Beaumont, who also served on the commission, had initially proposed and he had 
supported.” 

Tocqueville ended his narrative of constitution-making without mentioning the 
debate on a “right-to-work” clause, a hotly debated proposal that the state guarantee 
full employment. Prior to the June insurrection over the fate of the National 
Workshops, Tocqueville had not objected to the possible insertion of such a clause 
into the constitution’s preamble, but in a speech in the Assembly in September 
(which we reproduce) he vigorously attacked the idea and offered instead an 
expectation of public charity, as adopted in the final version ratified in November 
1848. 


Part III, VERSAILLES 


Tocqueville returned from Sorrento in mid-April 1851 and settled for a while at the 
Grille du Grand Montreuil in Versailles, a house on the property of his friend Jean- 
Charles Rivet. His health was still precarious, but he could go to Paris occasionally 
for important sessions of the Assembly. He met privately with the president in May. 
Fearing that Louis-Napoléon would stay in power illegally, he encouraged him to 


pursue his campaign for constitutional revision, which would make a second term 
legal (this conversation partly reproduced on pages 201-2). Tocqueville then 
chaired the parliamentary committee that brought a constitutional amendment on 
this issue to the floor in July 1851, but he failed, predictably, to obtain the required 
two-thirds majority. 

Accordingly, it was with the threat of a coup in the air that Tocqueville wrote 
the third and final part of Recollections in September 1851. He devoted it entirely to 
his stint as foreign minister in the second Barrot cabinet, which lasted the five 
months from June 3 to October 29, 1849. A new legislative assembly had been 
elected in May 1849. Louis-Napoléon reappointed Odilon Barrot (the former leader 
of the so-called dynastic opposition to the July Monarchy) as prime minister, for he 
was someone who could effectively keep at bay both legitimists and Thiers’s center- 
right coalition (a group called the Comité de la rue de Poitiers after its meeting 
place). Tocqueville was new to the cabinet. In Recollections he congratulates himself 
on maintaining his independence of action by constantly flattering the president as 
well as Thiers and Molé, who felt they had the stature to conduct their own foreign 
policy. However, events proved that Louis-Napoléon was not easily controlled. 
Tocqueville became embroiled in the invasion of Rome, which the president had 
ordered just before forming the new ministry in the hope of restoring Pope Pius IX 
to temporal power. 

Tocqueville was not entirely new to diplomacy. General Cavaignac, as the head 
of the provisional government after the June Days, had passed Tocqueville over for 
a cabinet position, instead placing him in charge of overseeing peace negotiations 
between Piedmont-Sardinia and Austria. Although a planned conference never 
materialized, Tocqueville prepared for it. A year later, Tocqueville had developed 
his own vision of a republican France leading Europe, not by invading other 
countries as in the days of Napoleon, but by becoming a model republican 
government. He came nowhere close to realizing this vision. 

One would not guess that Tocqueville’s tenure as a minister was a failure from 
reading the last part of his Recollections. Instead he insisted that with his longtime 
friend Beaumont as ambassador to Vienna and General Lamoriciére as ambassador 
to Saint Petersburg, he had successfully protected refugees of the 1848 revolution 
(the Hungarian Kossuth first among them) who had fled to Turkey from the wrath 
of emperor and czar alike. At the same time, these steps helped strengthen 
relationships with the sultan. Tocqueville also claimed credit for saving escapees to 
Switzerland and for obtaining for Piedmont terms of peace far better than the 


Piedmontese themselves would have secured from Austria. He also claimed to have 
established a viable partnership with England. 

Tocqueville’s gloss on the Roman affair is further evidence that he wanted his 
Recollections to show his tenure as minister in a good light. A brief note of intent 
published in the appendix shows that perhaps at one point he envisioned seriously 
examining his failure to lead the pope to adopt temporal reforms, but he never did. 
It is certainly true that Tocqueville assumed the difficult task of defending an 
invasion that Louis-Napoléon had ordered before appointing him. In Rome, the 
republicans effectively resisted French troops, costing many French lives, and 
Giuseppe Mazzini, one of their leaders, who had read and admired Democracy in 
America, publicly denounced Tocqueville for betraying his ideals.” Tocqueville was 
also criticized in Paris. The opposition claimed, with good reason, that the 
constitution had been violated, and Ledru-Rollin led a street demonstration on June 
13, 1849. He attracted only a modest following—there was much greater violence 
in Lyon—but the government responded by declaring a state of siege in the capital. 
Many members of the opposition were arrested or forced to escape abroad to avoid 
imprisonment. Tocqueville had reasons to believe that Louis-Napoléon, suspected 
of having been a Carbonaro and of once fighting for Italian unification and 
independence, would insist on democratic reforms from Pius IX, but as it turned 
out, the president was more interested in preventing Austria from meddling in 
Rome than in social justice. As for Francisque de Corcelle, Tocqueville’s friend and 
the handpicked envoy he sent to the Vatican to secure such reforms, religion now 
trumped both geopolitics and social justice. Corcelle was indeed a former 
Carbonaro, but he had become a devout Catholic and thus submitted entirely to the 
pope. The affair ended for Tocqueville when, with no warning, Louis-Napoléon 
abruptly dismissed the cabinet. 


THE Coup AND BEYOND 


Tocqueville wrote part 3 in the fall of 1851. In July the Assembly had rejected his 
proposed constitutional revision. Tocqueville believed that Louis-Napoléon would 
simply defy the constitution, run an illegal campaign, and get himself reelected. 
Tocqueville made it known that he would vote for the prince de Joinville, Louis- 
Philippe’s third son, who had announced a candidacy that many understood to be a 
possible prelude to yet another restoration of the monarchy, perhaps even a fusion 
of the two branches of the royal family. Peasants would support Joinville, 
Tocqueville thought, because they had sold more cattle under the Orléans than 
under any other regime.” But the point was soon moot. There was no election. 


Instead, on December 2, 1851, the anniversary of the coronation of his uncle 
Napoleon I, Louis-Napoléon opted for a coup. Tocqueville, along with fifty other 
members of the Assembly, was briefly arrested and jailed. The coup was, in 
Tocqueville’s judgment, “one of the greatest crimes in history.” Tocqueville 
described the brutal repression throughout France of those who resisted the new 
power (see appendix 3) but observed that the overwhelming majority simply 
accepted what Marx labeled the “Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte.” For 
Tocqueville, the curse of French history had returned: the French had once more 
been unable to make a republic work. In Democracy in America Tocqueville had 
exposed the cycle of a French revolution fought in the name of equality collapsing 
into terror and then surrendering to despotism—a tragedy of French history that 
had partly repeated itself. Once again, a revolution had led to an authoritarian 
regime. For Marx the Second Empire was farce after tragedy. Tocqueville took a 
more despondent view. Depressed, he quit politics rather than swear allegiance to 
the new regime. He felt that the French deserved the punishment a dictator brought 
because they had not stood up for their rights. In a gesture never satisfactorily 
explained, he even joined with a few friends in asking the comte de Chambord (the 
Bourbon heir) to consider committing to a new constitutional monarchy that truly 
respected liberty now that the Republic had failed. Was Tocqueville, then, a closet 
legitimist after all (as some monarchists would later claim) or simply a master of 
equivocation? Or was he, as he had once described himself in his diary, an 
aristocrat at heart but a democrat by reason? What can Recollections tell us about 
Tocqueville’s evolving understanding of democracy? What do we learn from 
Recollections, written after more than a decade of political participation and the 
experience of living through another revolution, that we do not learn from 
Democracy in America? 


Alexis de Tocqueville, Theorist 


Tocqueville had built his reputation as the great theorist of democracy when still a 
novice in the art of politics. John Stuart Mill celebrated this achievement by 
labeling Democracy in America “the first philosophical book ever written on 
Democracy.” His views tempered by experience, Tocqueville wrote in his 
Recollections that he “hate[d] absolute systems that see all historical events as 
dependent on grand first causes linked together in ineluctable sequence.” He had 
come to believe that many “important historical facts can be explained only by 
accidental circumstances, while many others remain inexplicable.”’’ The events he 
chose to narrate in his Recollections could not be reduced to a few intelligible 


propositions. In lieu of theory, Tocqueville turned to aphorisms in the manner of 
seventeenth-century moralists such as La Bruyère and others he admired. He 
reveled in outdoing them by underscoring paradoxes and unintended consequences. 
General causes he mentioned only in passing, instead drawing life lessons of 
practical politics and human nature from the events he recounted with a mix of wit 
and wisdom.”* 

This said, America was the model republic Tocqueville heralded on the 
campaign trail. Throughout his Recollections, especially in part 2, Tocqueville 
makes clear that he sought a French republic that resembled the American one. 
America stood for respect of property ownership, encouragement of individual 
entrepreneurship, and liberty within legal bounds. Tocqueville repeatedly told his 
electors that if they wanted to know more of his political program, they could read 
his book on the United States. Moreover, America was an ally in challenging 
England’s monopoly of the seas, and that mattered very much to the people of the 
fortified Norman port town of Cherbourg, near Tocqueville’s ancestral home. 

So when Mr. America became foreign minister, good relations with the United 
States should have been a top priority. But in a twist of fortune totally in line with 
the tone of Recollections, with its compilations of accidents with unintended 
consequences, the misconduct of the French minister to the United States led to a 
diplomatic crisis between the two countries. Guillaume Tell Poussin used offensive 
language in demanding the censure of an American navy commander who, after 
rescuing a French boat in the Gulf of Mexico, had detained it for a few days in the 
vain hope of an award for salvage. Tocqueville disapproved of Poussin’s conduct, 
but a comedy of errors ensued. Secretary of State John Middleton Clayton, not sure 
whether Tocqueville would actually recall Poussin, dismissed him under instructions 
from President Zachary Taylor, which made it impossible for Tocqueville officially 
to receive the new American minister. Diplomatic relations between the United 
States and France were thus temporarily suspended for most of the period when the 
author of Democracy in America was in charge of French foreign policy. But this 
did not dampen Tocqueville’s commitment to the principles he had set forth in that 
book. 

In dismissing theory from his narrative of 1848, Tocqueville added that he 
“firmly believe[d] that chance accomplishes nothing for which the groundwork has 
not been laid in advance.” That was the case with the resistance of Tocqueville’s 
colleagues to features of the American constitution that Tocqueville wanted France 
to adopt. While a member of the constitutional commission, Tocqueville 
corresponded with John Canfield Spencer, who had served as secretary of war and 


secretary of the treasury in the Tyler administration and had once been one of 
Tocqueville’s most important American informants, about how bicameralism helped 
prevent abuses of power in America.*’ Among the things that Tocqueville valued 
most in the U.S. constitution were that it divided power among the various branches 
of government and that it granted significant executive autonomy at various levels of 
authority. These checks and balances ensured liberty for all by preventing any party 
or group from claiming a dominant share. Much later, Woodrow Wilson would 
complain that such a system produced only gridlock. But Tocqueville praised the 
founding fathers for daring “to propose limiting [liberty] because they were sure 
they had no wish to destroy it.™! In France, however, all political traditions 
converged to oppose such a fragmentation of power. Tocqueville was thoroughly 
disappointed when the commission adopted a single chamber that could either 
abuse its prerogatives or fall victim to their being subverted. 

Another American quality Tocqueville despaired of the French ever acquiring 
was the ability to turn the search for private gain into a means for achieving the 
common good. Tocqueville devoted much space to analyzing this process in 
Democracy in America and even gave it a name: “self-interest properly understood.” 
Not that he had found Americans virtuous; far from it. Tocqueville believed that in 
America “interest” had replaced “virtue” as the motivation for working for the 
community. Americans found gain in returning some profit to the common good. 
The American way of turning interest into a benefit for all was a positive 
development for civilization, Tocqueville argued, because interest was an incentive 
in much greater supply than virtue. He added somewhat mischievously: “Happy is 
the New World, where man’s vices are almost as useful to society as his virtues.”°? 

But in France, vices remained simply vices, and the right and the left displayed 
different manifestations of the materialism to which Tocqueville objected. He 
blamed conservatives and radicals for hampering local initiatives through their 
common reliance on centralization. Conservatives had little interest in liberty, 
preferring instead to maintain the inequality from which they benefited. Socialists 
also were dismissive of liberty, preferring to advocate for equality, although their 
motives seemed to owe more to envy than to justice.” Neither seemed interested in 
arriving at a balance between equality and liberty. As a result, both derailed the 
republican experiment. 

In fact, Tocqueville’s condemnation of both the right and the left for their 
disregard for liberty was highly unequal. Tocqueville blamed conservatives but 
compromised with them time and again because he was one of them. Tocqueville 
despised Guizot for refusing basic reforms that were much needed, but Guizot had 


once been his intellectual mentor. He resented Molé, “the filthiest intriguer of the 
whole gang,” for his political opportunism but could not forget that Molé was a 
family member who had helped him launch his political career and had warned him 
that isolation was not independence. He had contempt for Thiers’s duplicity but was 
proud to have outsmarted him and felt that he owed it to Thiers to read his books if 
only to disagree with his vision of history and his “ridiculous pretense of 
understanding the profession of war.” Tocqueville distanced himself from the 
small circle of adventurers around Louis-Napoléon, but he engaged with the prince- 
president and attempted to keep him within constitutional bounds. On a personal 
level, most people close to Tocqueville were members of conservative elites, 
including his family members, who were still for the most part loyal to the elder 
branch of the royal family, which had been deposed in 1830. He compromised with 
them on a daily basis even as he struggled to promote liberty. 

When it came to fighting the reds, Tocqueville made no compromises. His fear 
of anarchy may have colored his judgment of their programs, since his analysis of 
the class war resembled theirs. But Tocqueville did not tolerate the reds’ violence, 
and he justified repressing them. He stretched to the limit the American concept of 
restricting liberty to save it—remembering well his quotation of Alexander 
Hamilton in Democracy in America that it was acceptable to restrict liberty when 
“the interests of the people are at variance with their inclinations.”*° 

Socialists of all stripes erupted on the political scene, and Tocqueville, who 
encountered them haphazardly, feared them. He concluded that they were 
fundamentally antidemocratic and that they dishonestly claimed the French 
Revolution as their own. Socialists wanted to abolish individual property ownership, 
which the revolution had instead opened to a large number of citizens. Socialists 
would have been more astute, Tocqueville suggested, had they promoted debt and 
mortgage relief instead of going after property.” Tocqueville considered Etienne 
Cabet, Charles Fourier, and Louis Blanc dangerous dreamers; he regarded Victor 
Considerant as a madman. As for exiles who crossed the Atlantic to found socialist 
communities in the United States, Tocqueville had no illusions about their fate. 
Communitarian land-sharing could not thrive in the midst of the individualistic 
capitalism undergirding American communities.’ Democracy and socialism were 
incompatible. As Tocqueville put it, “Wherever I see liberty, there is no 
socialism.”°? 

With the coup, however, it was a conservative dictatorial regime that severely 
disturbed the great democratic movement of the nineteenth century. Tocqueville, 
however shaken and despondent, thought the fight for liberty would unavoidably 


continue. Despite his search for political moderation and his respect for order, 
Tocqueville never sought a comfortable center. Rather, he viewed his position 
between conservatives and socialists as an opportunity to advance a radical agenda, 
advocating for the kind of energetic democratic freedom that pushed individuals to 
outdo themselves and improve society in the process. 

But during the time he devoted to his Recollections Tocqueville was at a loss. He 
no longer saw a clear path to realizing his aspirations. He had gone into politics with 
the hope of realizing his ideas about balancing liberty and equality, but his hopes 
had been dashed. He ended his political life with the painful recognition that 
political science and the art of governing were two very different things after all. In 
his Recollections, he reviewed his experiences and his own responses: his hesitation 
in the face of an emerging revolution, his decision to participate in a great historical 
event, his frustrating time in power, ending with bitter disappointment and sheer 
anger about failure. But eventually, at some distance from the dramatic events and 
having returned to his studies, Tocqueville reconciled himself with his true vocation 
as a thinker, not a politician. He phlegmatically told his colleagues in the French 
Academy that even the great Montesquieu would have made a mediocre minister.” 
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Tocqueville’s Literary Style 
Arthur Goldhammer 


That Tocqueville was a fine and self-conscious literary stylist will surprise no one 
who has read him carefully. Having now translated more of his work than any other 
translator—starting with Democracy in America, continuing with the letters and 
notes from his travels in America with Gustave de Beaumont, then The Ancien 
Régime and the Revolution, and now Recollections'—I want to say a word about 
Tocqueville’s achievement not as a political thinker or historian but as a writer. His 
literary achievements have not gone entirely unnoticed, but they have often been 
slighted, perhaps because Tocqueville the writer contains multitudes that obscure 
his more delicate touches.’ He was not entirely of his own time, even though he had 
the ability to rival Chateaubriand as a prose paysagiste or to infuse historical 
narrative with the verve of a Michelet or to undergird that narrative with an 
analytical framework as solid as Guizot’s or psychological insights as penetrating as 
Rousseau’s. 

He was particularly fond of the aphoristic, sententious manner of still earlier 
masters of French prose style—Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyère, and 
other moralistes of centuries past. His works, like theirs, are filled with pithy 
maxims that are frequently quoted as encapsulations of his thought, even though the 
judgments they express often contradict one another.’ Indeed, Tocqueville erected 
the moralists’ taste for paradox into an epistemological principle: in the science of 
politics, unlike in logic, there is no excluded middle. Opposites not only coexist but 
coalesce: les extrêmes se touchent, as Pascal put it; equality and liberty 
simultaneously converge and diverge; democratic society is the antithesis of 
aristocratic society but can survive only if it embodies elements of aristocratic 
liberty in a liberal democratic synthesis. To convey these and other paradoxical 
tenets of his “new political science,” Tocqueville devised a prose style intended to 
highlight and heighten contradiction, to demonstrate the suppleness and subtlety 
with which a thing can turn into its opposite—the sovereignty of the people into the 
tyranny of the autocrat, liberal industrialists into industrial oligarchs, 
antimonarchical republicans into putschist imperialists, universalizing philosophes 
into persecutors of the heterodox. 


There was nothing hypocritical about Tocqueville’s embrace of contradiction. 
La Rochefoucauld famously said that hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to virtue. 
Tocqueville’s paradoxes are invariably laid before the reader with a knowing, 
worldly smile worthy of his illustrious predecessor. In fact, as Jon Elster has shown, 
self-contradiction is at the heart of Tocqueville’s political philosophy.* Tocqueville 
of course knows with Buffon—another admired forebear, along with Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau’-—that “style is the very man,” and he therefore banishes 
from his prose any trace of the systematic spirit, any suspicion that one thing must 
lead to another. Determinism is his béte noire. Every historical moment is pregnant 
with the future, or rather with many futures, and precisely which will come to pass 
no one can confidently or conscientiously say: things can be tipped either way, 
toward good or evil, by human will or indifference, intelligence or stupidity, action 
or inaction. 

This embrace of the human-all-too-human uncertainty principle separates 
Tocqueville from his contemporaries Hegel and Marx. It also reflects a certain 
“propensity to self-subversion,” to borrow Albert Hirschman’s felicitous phrase: the 
man who knows the world and is ruthlessly honest with himself knows that the 
simplifications essential to any theory, even his own justly famous theory of 
democracy, will inevitably fail to capture all the complexities of political reality.° 
Some political theorists expunge the messiness of the real from their work because 
they are terribles simplificateurs, men of the study who know too little of the world. 
Tocqueville, one feels, was quite the opposite: he knew too much of the world, and 
it required extreme discipline on his part to remove from his two great theoretical 
works—Democracy in America and The Ancien Régime and the Revolution—his 
private judgments of the men, the temperaments, and the private antipathies, 
foibles, and follies that shaped the societies and epochs that concern him in those 
masterpieces. Harriet Grote, a friend of Tocqueville’s, remarked that he frequently 
found himself unable to continue with his writing because he was such an exigent 
stylist: “He has the ideas,” she reported to Nassau Senior, “but cannot find the 
expressions that satisfy his critical ear from the point of view of style.” When “a 
man is capable of a beautiful thought,” Tocqueville commented, “he should also be 
capable of wrapping that thought in well-chosen words.”’ 

Recollections begins with a wholly different premise. Rather than suppress his 
personal sensibility in pursuit of lofty objectivity, Tocqueville offers himself as a 
test reagent, a litmus personality whose reactions to the events he witnesses are 
meant to convey to posterity how this tumultuous time felt to one immersed in it. In 


the last chapter of the first volume of Democracy in America he proposed a famous 
metaphor for the detached, objective, theoretical view: 


I shall have a less distinct perception of each object but embrace general facts with greater certainty. I 
shall be like the traveler who, after passing through the gates of a great city, climbs a nearby hill. As he 
moves away from the city, the people he has just left vanish from his sight. Their houses blur together. 
He can no longer see the city’s public places. He can barely make out the streets. But his eye takes in the 
city’s contours more easily, and for the first time he apprehends its shape. . . . The details of this vast 
tableau remain in shadow, but my gaze takes it all in, and I conceive a clear idea of the whole. 


In America, in other words, Tocqueville was like Petrarch on Mont Ventoux, 
consciously holding himself apart from the world, attempting to perceive it with 
almost divine detachment. In Recollections, he comes down from the mountain. 
Passing through the gates of the city, he describes its streets in the midst of 
revolution. If the people still at times “vanish from his sight,” it is because they are 
huddled behind closed shutters for protection from stray bullets. The city is chaotic 
and turbulent; its “contours” cannot be made out, and no “clear idea of the whole” is 
possible, because a storm is still raging. Though writing in retrospect, he projects 
himself into the past, as though events were once again unfolding before his eyes 
and their dénouement still remained hidden.’ Yet knowledge of the outcome allows 
him to set in relief the errors and misjudgments that might have changed their 
course, thus vindicating his faith in historical contingency. Witness, for example, his 
portrait of minister of justice Michel-Pierre-Alexis Hébert, in which he gives free 
rein to his gift for vivid description in order to sharpen the point with which he 
skewers Guizot’s political judgment: 


Imagine a narrow, pinched weasel’s face, compressed at the temples; an angular forehead, nose, and 
chin; cold, penetrating eyes; taut, pinched lips; and a long quill generally held across his mouth, which 
from a distance looked like the bristling whiskers of a cat, and you will have before you the portrait of a 
man who resembled a carnivorous animal more than anyone I have ever known. Although he was neither 
stupid nor evil, he had a rigid mind, incapable of bending or adapting when needed, and was apt to 
stumble unwittingly into violence because he failed to grasp the subtleties of a situation. For M. Guizot 
to have sent such a speaker to the podium in such circumstances, he must have set little store by 


conciliation. !° 


Tocqueville thus brings us face to face with his emotions at the time: 


This text will be a mirror in which I shall enjoy looking at myself and my contemporaries, not a painting 
intended for public viewing. My best friends will know nothing of it. My only purpose in writing it is to 
secure for myself a solitary pleasure, the pleasure of contemplating in solitude a true portrait of human 
society; to discern man’s virtues and vices as they really are, to understand his nature, and to judge it. I 
wish to preserve the freedom to portray without flattery both myself and my contemporaries, in total 
independence. I wish to lay bare the secret motives that led me and my colleagues and others to act as 


we did, and when I have understood those motives, to describe them. In short, because I wish to express 
my recollections honestly, they must remain entirely secret.!! 


We are therefore warned at the outset that this is to be a work written under the 
sign of secrecy. Tocqueville states that secrecy is the condition of total honesty, but, 
paradoxically, he may also have had an ulterior motive for concealment. After all, 
he would be looking at himself as well as his contemporaries, indeed judging 
himself and his reactions in the greatest political upheaval of his lifetime. He knew 
that in contemplating this chapter of French history he had not achieved, and could 
not achieve, the dispassionate distance he had worked so hard to maintain in 
Democracy in America. His portraits of his contemporaries are at times cruel and in 
some cases unjust. The horrifying portrait of Louis-Auguste Blanqui is one instance 
of such injustice: 


He had hollow, withered cheeks and pale lips and looked sickly, nasty, and filthy, with the sallow pallor 
of a rotting corpse. No linen was visible beneath the old black frock coat that clung to his frail, 
emaciated limbs. He looked as though he had just emerged from a sewer. This, I was told, was 
Blanqui. !? 


As the historian T. J. Clark points out, Tocqueville made no allowance for the 
fact that Blanqui’s wretched appearance reflected his lengthy captivity at the hands 
of a government that Tocqueville served as a deputy. The quoted passage is, in 
Clark’s words, “a prejudice that believes itself to be a description.”'? Tocqueville 
was certainly aware that by portraying his emotions so candidly in Recollections, he 
would expose his own shortcomings and blind spots. That was surely another reason 
for his decision not to publish the work in his lifetime. While we may regret his 
harshness toward radicals like Blanqui and his coldness toward the material 
deprivations of the working class in general, we are also enlightened by the 
frequently obvious tension between the writers irrepressible emotions and his 
penetrating judgments. Although the political theorist has no use for the July 
Monarchy or its bourgeois king, the scion of the aristocracy inevitably feels a pang 
at the sight of “the duchesse d’Orléans, in mourning costume,” looking “pale but 
calm. I could see clearly that she was quite upset, but her emotion seemed to me of 
the kind that courageous souls experience, a prelude to heroic action rather than 
fright.” 

The reader may initially find it odd that the duchess, a figure of the tottering 
monarchy that Tocqueville has previously impugned as incapable of any useful 
action at all, let alone heroic action, is here portrayed as the very embodiment of 
courage. But the point is not that Tocqueville takes courage to be an essential 
quality of aristocracy but rather that revolutionary moments have the potential to 


reveal underlying personal qualities that in normal times are obscured by the veneer 
of breeding and class. Indeed, Tocqueville worries that he himself will not measure 
up to the challenges of the moment and in numerous passages measures his courage 
against his expectations of himself. His description of the duchess is in fact a 
representation of his own inner state, “upset” but with an emotion that he intuited to 
be “a prelude to heroic action rather than fright.” We find him comparing his 
sangfroid in difficult circumstances to the pusillanimity or terror of others. For 
instance, despite his resolve to recount only what he has personally witnessed and to 
reject hearsay, he cannot refrain from including an anecdote told to him by his 
friend and comrade Talabot in which his nemesis Adolphe Thiers reveals himself to 
be a coward: 


By the time he [Thiers] reached the conference room, he was very upset and alarmed. He came over to 
me, pulled me aside, and told me that the rabble were going to kill him unless I helped him escape. I 
immediately put my arm around him and told him to come with me, that there was nothing to be afraid 
of. M. Thiers wanted to avoid the Pont Louis XVI lest he find himself back in the midst of a mob. We 
went to the Pont des Invalides, but upon arriving there, he thought he saw a crowd gathering on the other 
side of the river and again refused to cross. !> 


The question of courage recurs throughout Recollections. Tocqueville wishes to 
make the point that in political life there are exceptional moments for which past 
experience is no preparation. As he says of Louis-Philippe, he “had spent his life in 
the midst of revolution and surely lacked neither experience nor courage nor 
intelligence, though on that fateful day all three certainly deserted him.”’® At crucial 
points throughout the memoir he contrasts his own levelheadedness, integrity, and 
calm with the rashness, indecisiveness, and cowardice of others. 

The king failed, he says, because he was “deceived . . . by the misleading light 
that history casts on the present.”'’ This is a remarkable statement on the part of a 
historian as gifted as Tocqueville. For all his devotion to the study of the past, he 
here announces that not even the keenest grasp of historical causality can prepare a 
person for the great emergencies. This is the lesson he takes from the events of 
1848: that politics is ultimately a test of character. Indeed, he is quite willing to 
confess to his impatience with the tedious course of “normal politics,” with what 
Max Weber called the “slow boring of hard boards.”'* As he concedes in various 
places in his correspondence, he considered himself a failure at normal politics, or 
at any rate his meager successes did not measure up to his expectations. The crisis 
of 1848 not only revealed to him the extreme nature of “abnormal politics,” the 
challenges of emergency, but also provided him with the opportunity to test himself 
and compare his responses with those of others. 


In his own estimation he comes off remarkably well. On one occasion during 
the June Days, for example, he is dispatched with two other deputies to assess the 
situation in troubled quarters of the city. He notices that his two companions almost 
imperceptibly shift their path away from the sounds of ongoing battle and toward 
the relative safety of the Tuileries. When he tries to reorient them, they rationalize 
their avoidance of danger, prompting in Tocqueville this reflection: “I have always 
found it quite interesting to observe involuntary manifestations of fear in intelligent 
men. Stupid people display their fear crudely, in all its nakedness, but others know 
how to cover it up with a veil so fine and delicately woven of such tiny, plausible 
deceptions that there is a kind of pleasure in contemplating the ingenious work of 
the intellect.”'? Again we see Tocqueville’s conviction that character and instinct 
trump intellect and experience. This is a distinction driven home again and again 
throughout Recollections by flourishes of style and a deft deployment of contrasting 
imagery. Indeed, as L. E. Shiner has observed, “Tocqueville himself becomes a 
type—the man of integrity, the disinterested statesman, and finally the skilled 
politician able to manipulate others for the good of the country. Yet, like the other 
figures in the text, he is a type only as one-half of an oppositional pair. . .. One can 
see in the polarity Tocqueville/Thiers an embodiment of all the values at war in the 
text.”*° 

The style of Recollections is best seen as an experiment. Tocqueville here 
deploys the gifts of portraiture, reportage, and political commentary that are so 
abundantly evident in his correspondence but deliberately suppressed in his major 
works. This extended exercise, conducted in private, has left us with a superb 
account of a very turbulent period in French history. But whatever the writer may 
have thought of the results of his experiment, he did not pursue it. In his final years 
he turned to a subject that had preoccupied him all his life, the French Revolution, 
the great one, the Revolution of 1789. Here his distance from his subject was 
enforced by time rather than by a willed decision to keep subjective responses out 
of his work as in the case of Democracy in America. In The Ancien Régime and the 
Revolution he achieved a concision and precision of style that surpassed even that of 
his earlier masterpiece on the United States—a youthful work not yet disciplined by 
the experience and learning of a lifetime. In The Ancien Régime he once again 
found himself dealing with a moment of political emergency, but his focus was now 
almost entirely on the long-range social and political processes that led to the event 
rather than to revolution as a test and revealer of individual character. Perhaps if he 
had lived to write the book he envisioned about the imperial aftermath of the Great 
Revolution, character would once again have intruded itself. But this was not to be. 
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Tocqueville writes first part of Recollections in his 
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Recollections. 
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Conseil général de la Manche, his last political office. 


Louis-Napoléon is proclaimed Emperor Napoleon III. 
Second Empire established. 


Second trip to Germany. 
The Ancien Régime and the Revolution published. 
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Recollections 
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PART 1 


Written in July 1850 (at Tocqueville) 


CHAPTER 1 


[Origin and character of these recollections.—General features of the era prior to 
the revolution of 1848.—Precursors of that revolution. ] 


June 1850. 

Estranged for the time being from the theater of affairs and unable, on account of 
the precarious state of my health, even to engage in sustained study, I am reduced, 
in the midst of my solitude, to reflecting for a moment on myself, or, rather, on 
recent events in which I played a part as actor or witness. The best use I can make 
of my leisure, I think, is to retrace those events, describe the men I saw take part in 
them, and thus, if I can, fix and engrave on my memory the vague features that 
define the imprecise physiognomy of my time. 

In taking this decision I have made another to which I will adhere no less 
faithfully: these recollections will be a form of intellectual relaxation and not a work 
of literature. I write them for myself alone. This text will be a mirror in which I 
shall enjoy looking at myself and my contemporaries, not a painting intended for 
public viewing. My best friends will know nothing of it. My only purpose in writing 
it is to secure for myself a solitary pleasure, the pleasure of contemplating in 
solitude a true portrait of human society; to discern man’s virtues and vices as they 
really are, to understand his nature, and to judge it. I wish to preserve the freedom 
to portray without flattery both myself and my contemporaries, in total 
independence. I wish to lay bare the secret motives that led me and my colleagues 
and others to act as we did, and when I have understood those motives, to describe 
them. In short, because I wish to express my recollections honestly, they must 
remain entirely secret. 

I do not intend to delve further into the past than the revolution of 1848 or to 
pursue the story beyond my exit from the ministry on October 30, 1849. Only 
between these two dates is there any grandeur to the events I wish to describe, and 
only then did my position afford me a clear view of them. 


I lived, though somewhat aloof, in the parliamentary milieu of the last years of 
the July Monarchy, yet I would find it difficult to recount the events of that time, 
which remain so close and yet so blurred in my memory. I lose the thread of my 
recollections in the labyrinth of petty incidents, petty ideas, petty passions, 
idiosyncratic views, and contradictory projects in which the public figures of that 
time wasted their lives. Only the general aspect of the era sticks in my mind: 
because I often contemplated it with curiosity mingled with fear, I clearly perceived 
its characteristic features. 

When viewed in perspective and as a whole, our history from 1789 to 1830 
struck me as a pitched battle that raged for forty-one years between the Ancien 
Régime, with its traditions, memories, and hopes, epitomized by the aristocracy, 
and the new France, led by the middle class. Eighteen thirty, it seemed to me, 
ended this first period of our revolutions, or, rather, our revolution, for there was 
only one—it was always the same, despite the vagaries of fortune and individuals, 
this revolution whose beginnings our parents witnessed and whose end in all 
likelihood we will not live to see. All that remained of the Ancien Régime was 
destroyed forever. By 1830 the triumph of the middle class was definitive, and so 
complete that all political power, all franchises, all prerogatives, and the entire 
government were confined and somehow squeezed within the narrow limits of the 
bourgeoisie, legally excluding everything below it and in fact all that had once stood 
above. The bourgeoisie became not only society’s sole ruler but also its financier. It 
occupied all places, vastly increased the number of places to be occupied, and 
became accustomed to living almost as much off the public exchequer as off the 
fruits of its own industry. 

No sooner had this great event taken place than political passions suddenly 
cooled, events were drained of all significance, and the nation’s wealth grew rapidly. 
The particular spirit of the middle class became the general spirit of the 
government. The middle-class spirit dominated foreign policy as well as domestic 
affairs; it was an active, industrious spirit, often dishonest, generally circumspect, 
occasionally bold for reasons of vanity and egotism, timid by temperament, 
moderate in all things except the taste for well-being, and mediocre, a spirit that, if 
mixed with that of the people or the aristocracy, can work wonders but that alone 
will never yield anything but a government without virtue and without greatness. 
Master of everything as no aristocracy ever was or perhaps ever will be, the middle 
class, which should be called the governmental class, immured in its power and 
before long in its selfishness, made government resemble private industry. Each 
member of government dwelt on public affairs only insofar as they could be turned 


to private profit, readily forgetting the people while reveling in his own private 
prosperity. 

Posterity, which sees only glaring crimes and usually overlooks vices, may never 
know the extent to which government then came to resemble an industrial firm, in 
which every operation is carried out with an eye to the profit stockholders may 
derive from it. These vices stemmed from the natural instincts of the ruling class, its 
absolute power, and the enervation and even corruption of the age. King Louis- 
Philippe did much to encourage them. He was the accident that made the disease 
fatal. 

Although this prince sprang from the noblest race in Europe, whose hereditary 
pride he concealed in the depths of his soul, and surely looked upon no other man 
as his equal, he nevertheless possessed most of the qualities and defects more 
commonly associated with the subaltern ranks of society. He had proper manners 
and wanted those around him to have them as well. He was disciplined in his 
conduct, simple in his habits, and moderate in his tastes. By nature he was a friend 
of the law and an enemy of all excess, temperate in his actions if not his desires. He 
was humane without being sentimental, greedy and mild. He had no raging passions 
or ruinous weaknesses, no glaring vices, and of kingly virtues only one: courage. He 
was extremely polite but without discernment or grandeur—the politeness of a 
merchant rather than of a prince. He had little taste for literature or the arts but 
loved industry with a passion. His memory was prodigious and apt to retain the 
smallest details with tenacity. His conversation—prolix, diffuse, original, vulgar, 
anecdotal, replete with small facts, savory and sensible—yielded all the satisfaction 
one can find in the pleasures of the intellect when delicacy and nobility are wanting. 
His mind was distinguished but limited and hampered by his soul’s lack of elevation 
and breadth. Enlightened, subtle, supple, and tenacious, fixed exclusively on the 
utilitarian and filled with such profound contempt for truth and such complete 
disbelief in virtue that his intelligence was consequently dimmed, he not only failed 
to see the beauty that truth and honesty always exhibit but also failed to understand 
that they can frequently be useful. He had a profound understanding of men, but 
only of their vices. In religion he had the incredulity of the eighteenth century, and 
in politics the skepticism of the nineteenth. An unbeliever himself, he had no faith 
in the belief of others. He loved power and dishonest courtiers as naturally as if he 
had been born to the throne. His ambition, limited only by prudence, was never 
fully satisfied nor out of control and always remained close to the earth. 

This portrait resembles any number of princes, but what distinguished Louis- 
Philippe was the analogy, or rather the kinship and consanguinity, that existed 


between his flaws and those of his era, which made him an attractive as well as a 
singularly dangerous and corrupting prince for his contemporaries and, in 
particular, for the class in power. Had he headed an aristocracy, he might have 
exerted a beneficial influence. As leader of the bourgeoisie, he encouraged its 
natural bent, pushing it in a direction in which it was all too inclined to go already. 
His vices wedded its vices, and this union, from which he initially drew strength, 
ultimately demoralized his partner and led both to ruin. 

Although I was never admitted to this prince’s councils, I was fairly frequently 
in his presence. The last time I saw him at close quarters was shortly before the 
catastrophe of February. I was then director of the Académie française and had to 
discuss a matter pertaining to that body with the king. After dealing with the issue 
that had brought me, I was about to take my leave, but the king detained me, sat 
down, invited me to sit as well, and addressed me familiarly: “Since you are here, 
Monsieur de Tocqueville, let’s chat. Pd like to hear you speak about America.” I 
knew him well enough to know that this meant “I am going to speak about 
America.” He did in fact speak, interestingly and at considerable length, during 
which time I had neither the opportunity nor the desire to utter a word, because I 
was truly interested in what he had to say. He described places as if he beheld them 
before his eyes. He recalled the distinguished men he had met forty years earlier as 
if he had left them the day before. He mentioned their first and last names and their 
ages at the time and recounted their stories and ancestry and offspring with 
marvelous precision and endless details, without being boring. Then, without 
pausing for breath, he turned from America to Europe and discussed our foreign 
and domestic affairs in terms I thought incredibly intemperate, since I had no right 
to his confidence; he said terrible things about the emperor of Russia, whom he 
called Monsieur Nicolas, characterized Lord Palmerston in passing as a rascal, and 
concluded with a lengthy disquisition on the recent Spanish marriages and the 
embarrassment these had caused him in England.' “The queen is very put out with 
me,” he said, “and quite annoyed, but none of their whining will stop me from 
driving my own carriage.” Although this expression dated from the Ancien Régime, 
I doubted that Louis XIV ever used it after agreeing to the Spanish succession. 
Furthermore, I think Louis-Philippe was mistaken and, as he might have put it, the 
Spanish marriages played an important part in overturning his carriage. 

After three-quarters of an hour, the king rose, thanked me for the pleasure our 
conversation had given him (though I had not spoken four words), and bid me 
farewell, clearly delighted with me as we usually are delighted with anyone in whose 
presence we think we have shined. That was the last time I spoke with him. 





“Le ventre législatif” [the legislative belly], Chamber of Deputies, by Honoré Daumier, 1833 


When addressing the most important state bodies, this prince really did 
improvise his responses, even in the most critical moments. In such circumstances 
he spoke as volubly as in conversation, but with less felicity and fewer barbs. 
Usually, a deluge of commonplaces was delivered with gestures as insincere as they 
were exaggerated and considerable effort to appear moved, with abundant beating 
of the breast. In such moments he often became obscure, because he plunged ahead 
boldly, with head lowered, as it were, embarking on long sentences whose extent he 
did not anticipate and whose end he could not see and from which he exited 
abruptly and violently, emptying his words of meaning and leaving his thought 
unfinished. In general, his style on formal occasions recalled the sentimental jargon 
of the late eighteenth century, reproduced with ready fluency and blatant 
inaccuracy: Jean-Jacques? retouched by a (pedantic) nineteenth-century scullery 
maid. I am reminded of the day when the Chamber of Deputies visited the Tuileries 
and I found myself standing in front, quite exposed. I almost caused a scandal by 
bursting out laughing when Rémusat, my colleague in both the Académie and the 
legislature, maliciously whispered in my ear, in a grave and melancholy tone while 
the king was speaking, this exquisite judgment: “Right now, the good citizen is 
obliged to feel agreeably moved, but the academician is in agony.” 

In a political world so structured and led, what was most lacking, especially at 
the end, was political life itself. Within the limits established by the constitution, 
there was little chance that political life would ever see the light or survive for long 
if it did. The old aristocracy was vanquished, the people were excluded. Since all 


affairs were dealt with by members of a single class in accordance with the interests 
and views of that class, there was no battlefield on which major parties could clash. 
The singular homogeneity of positions, interests, and consequently views that 
prevailed in what M. Guizot called le pays légal’ deprived parliamentary debate of 
all novelty and reality and therefore of all true passion. I spent ten years of my life 
in the company of very great minds that, though perpetually agitated, never rose to 
the level of true passion and exhausted their perspicacity in a vain search for issues 
about which they could truly disagree. 

Furthermore, the supremacy that Louis-Philippe acquired by capitalizing on the 
errors and especially the vices of his adversaries meant that to disagree too much 
with his thinking was to forfeit any chance of success; this reduced the differences 
between the parties to mere shades of opinion, and political conflict to quibbles over 
words. I do not know if any parliament (including the Constituent Assembly, by 
which I mean the authentic one, that of 1789) ever assembled a more varied and 
brilliant array of talents than ours in the final years of the July Monarchy. I can 
assert, however, that those great orators repeatedly bored one another, and worse 
yet, bored the entire nation. France gradually came to think of battles in the 
Chambers as intellectual jousts rather than serious debates, and of what divided the 
various parliamentary parties—majority, center left, and dynastic opposition—as 
quarrels among children of a single family bent on cheating one another out of their 
share of an inheritance. The accidental discovery of a few striking instances of 
corruption hinted at hidden corruption everywhere, persuading the nation that the 
whole governing class was corrupt and thus fostering a quiet contempt that the 
people in power took for trusting and satisfied submission. 

The country was then divided into two parts, or, rather, two unequal realms. In 
the upper part, which by design was supposed to encompass all political activity, 
lethargy, impotence, immobility, and boredom prevailed. In the lower part, 
however, political life had begun to manifest itself in the form of sporadic fevers, 
whose symptoms were apparent to any attentive observer. 
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King-Louis Philippe’s metamorphosis into a pear, by Charles Philipon, 1830—first sketch of a theme that 
Daumier, who worked closely with Philipon, developed 


I was one of those observers, and although I was far from imagining that the 
catastrophe was so imminent or that it would be as terrible as it was, I felt a growing 
anxiety and became increasingly convinced that we were headed toward a new 
revolution. This represented a significant change in my thinking, because the 
universal apathy and abjection that had followed the revolution of July had for a 
long time led me to believe that I was destined to spend my life in a tranquil but 
listless society. Anyone who looked at how the country was governed strictly as an 
insider would have been convinced of this. The machinery of liberty was 
manipulated to give great power to the monarchy, power almost absolute and close 
to despotic, yet effortlessly achieved thanks to the workings of a carefully contrived 
and well-oiled machine. Quite proud of the advantage he derived from this 
ingenious mechanism, King Louis-Philippe was convinced that as long as he 
refrained from interfering with this admirable instrument, as Louis X VIII had done, 
and allowed it to operate according to its own rules, he would remain safe from any 
danger. His sole mission was to keep the machinery in running order and to use it as 
he saw fit, oblivious of the society on which it had been erected. In this he 


resembled the man who refused to believe that his house had been set ablaze as 
long as its key remained in his pocket. Since I did not share his interests or 
concerns, I was able to penetrate the institutional mechanisms and the welter of 
insignificant daily facts to consider the state of the country’s mores and opinions. I 
clearly perceived any number of signs that generally herald the approach of 
revolution, and I began to believe that in 1830 I had mistaken the end of an act for 
the end of the play. 








Francois Guizot, by Honoré Daumier, 1833 


A brief text I wrote at the time but never published, along with a speech I gave 
at the beginning of 1848, attests to my concerns. 

Several of my parliamentary friends met in October 1847 for the purpose of 
deciding what course to take in the upcoming legislative session. It was agreed that 
we would publish a program in the form of a manifesto, and I was assigned to write 
the text. Later, the idea of publishing it was abandoned, but I had already written 


the document as requested. Having come across it among my papers, I offer the 
following excerpt. After describing the lethargic state of parliament, I added: 


... A time will come when the country again finds itself divided between two great parties. The French 
Revolution, which abolished all privileges and nullified all exclusive rights, nevertheless allowed one to 
remain: the right of property. Owners of property should be under no illusion about the strength of their 
position, however, nor should they imagine that the right of property is an impregnable rampart just 
because it has never yet been breached, for our era is like no other. When the right of property was 
merely the fons et origo“ of many other rights, it was easily defended, or, rather, it was not attacked. It 
then stood as society’s outer wall, and all other rights served as defensive outposts. No blow ever struck 
the wall itself. Today, however, the right of property is merely the last vestige of a destroyed aristocratic 
world, and it stands alone, an isolated privilege in the midst of a leveled society, unprotected by 
numerous other more contestable and hated rights, and is therefore in greater peril. Now it must absorb 
alone, daily, direct and constant shocks of democratic opinion. . . . 

. . . Political struggle will soon pit those who own property against those who do not. Property will 
be the great battlefield, and the main issues of politics will revolve around the extent of the changes to 
be made to the rights of property owners. We will once again see great public agitation and great parties. 


How can anyone fail to be struck by the premonitory signs of this future? Does anyone believe that it is 
by chance, an effect of a passing caprice of the human mind, that all around us singular doctrines are 
emerging, with diverse names but all sharing one primary characteristic, namely, the negation of the 
right of property, the exercise of which all seek to limit, diminish, or weaken? Who does not recognize 
the latest symptom of that old democratic malady whose crisis may be at hand? 


I was even more explicit and more insistent in a speech I delivered to the 
Chamber of Deputies on January 29, 1848, which was published in Le Moniteur on 
the 30th. 

Here are the main passages: 


. .. Some say there is no peril because there are no riots. Some say that since no material disorder has 
yet disturbed the surface of society, revolution is a long way off. 


If I may say so, gentlemen, I think you are mistaken. Although there is indeed no visible disorder, 
disorder has penetrated deeply into people’s minds. Look at what is happening among the working 
classes, which I admit are quiet for the moment. They are not now tormented by explicit political 
passions to the same degree as in the past. But do you not see that their passions, once political, have 
become social? Do you not see that opinions and ideas are slowly spreading among them that will 
someday overturn not only laws, ministries, and governments but society itself, by undermining the base 
on which it now rests? Are you not listening to what is being said among them every day? Can you not 
hear the endless refrain, that those above them are incapable and unworthy of governing; that the 
present division of the goods of this world is unjust; and that the basis of property is unfair? Do you not 
think that when such opinions take root and spread nearly everywhere, striking deep roots in the masses, 
they must sooner or later—I know not when or how—issue in the most redoubtable of revolutions? 


My deepest conviction, gentlemen, is this: I believe we are presently sleeping on a volcano. I am deeply 
convinced of this... . 


... As I was saying, this evil will sooner or later lead—I know not how or by what means—to the most 
serious revolutions in this country. Of this you can be sure. 


When I study other times, other eras, and other nations in search of the true cause of the governing 
class’s downfall, I take note of this or that event, this or that man, this or that accidental or superficial 
cause, but believe me when I say that the real cause, the effective cause that deprives men of power, is 
this: that they have become unworthy of wielding it. 


Think, gentlemen, of the old monarchy. It was stronger than you are, stronger by dint of its origin. It 
was more strongly supported than you are by ancient customs, venerable mores, and long-standing 
beliefs. It was stronger than you, yet it collapsed into dust. And why did it collapse? Do you think some 
specific accident was responsible? Do you think it was the fault of some man, or of the deficit, or of the 
Tennis Court Oath,’ or Lafayette, or Mirabeau? No, gentlemen. There was another cause: it was that the 
ruling class had become, by virtue of its indifference, its selfishness, and its vices, incapable and 
unworthy of governing. 


That was the true cause of its downfall. 


Yes, gentlemen, if it is just in every era to voice such patriotic concerns, why is it not still more just to 
voice them in our own time? Do you not feel, by a sort of instinctive intuition that defies analysis yet 
stands beyond doubt, that the ground in Europe is once again trembling? Do you not feel—how shall I 
put this?—a wind of revolution in the air? No one knows who or what created this wind, or where it 
comes from, or, believe me, whom it may carry away. Yet in these times, as public mores become 
increasingly degraded—the word is not too strong—you do nothing. 


I speak without bitterness, indeed, I think, without partisan spirit. I attack men against whom I feel no 
anger. But in the end I am obliged to let my country know my deep and considered opinion. So listen 
well. My deep and considered opinion is that public mores are becoming degraded. It is that the 
degradation of public mores will lead soon, perhaps imminently, to new revolutions. Do the lives of 
kings hang by stouter, less fragile threads than the lives of other men? Are you certain today that 
tomorrow will dawn? Do you know what will happen in France a year from now, a month from now, or 
perhaps even tomorrow? You have no idea, but what you do know is that the storm is on the horizon and 
headed toward you. Will you heed this warning? 


Gentleman, I beg you not to let the storm break. I do not ask, I beg. I would willingly kneel before you, 
so fervently do I believe that the danger is real and serious and so deeply do I believe that to point this 
out is not mere vain rhetoric. Yes, the danger is great! Avert it while there is still time. Take effective 
steps to correct the evil, not by attacking its symptoms but by going after the thing itself. 


Some have spoken of changing the law. I am quite convinced that such changes are not only very useful 
but also necessary. Thus I believe in the usefulness of electoral reform and in the urgency of 
parliamentary reform. But I am not foolish enough, gentlemen, to be unaware that laws alone do not 
determine the fate of nations. No, great events come not from the mechanism of the law but from the 
spirit of the government. Keep the laws, if you wish. Although I believe you would be very wrong to do 
so, keep them. Even keep the men if it pleases you. I, for one, will not stand in your way. But for God’s 
sake, change the spirit of the government, for I repeat, that spirit is driving you into the abyss. 


These somber predictions were met with insulting laughter from the majority. 
The opposition applauded vigorously, but for partisan reasons rather than out of 
conviction. The truth is that no one yet seriously believed in the danger I predicted, 
though the end was near. The inveterate habit that all our politicians had contracted 
during the lengthy parliamentary comedy—the habit of painting their feelings in 


lurid colors and exaggerating their ideas—made them more or less incapable of 
recognizing what was real and true. For years the majority insisted daily that the 
opposition was placing society in jeopardy, while the opposition repeated endlessly 
that the government’s ministers were destroying the monarchy. Both sides had so 
often asserted things they did not really believe that in the end they believed 
nothing, even when the event arrived that would prove them both right. Even my 
own friends believed that there was an element of rhetoric in my speech. 

I recall that as I descended from the podium, Dufaure took me aside and told 
me, with that sort of parliamentary divination that was his sole claim to genius, 
“You were a success, but you would have been an even greater success if you hadn’t 
gone so far beyond what the Assembly feels and hadn’t tried so hard to terrify us.” 
Now that I am alone with my thoughts, I search my memory and wonder if I was 
indeed as frightened as I appeared to be, and I find that the answer is no. I recognize 
that the event justified me more promptly and completely than I had anticipated. 
No, I did not anticipate a revolution like the one we were about to witness. Who 
could have anticipated it? What I did anticipate more clearly than others, I think, 
was the general causes that were leading the July Monarchy to ruin. I did not 
foresee the accidents that would precipitate its downfall. Yet the days that stood 
between us and the catastrophe were passing rapidly. 


CHAPTER 2 


[Banquets—Security of the government.—Preoccupation of the leaders of the 
opposition.—Impeachment of ministers. ] 


I did not want to get involved in the agitation around the banquets. I had various 
reasons for refraining, some minor, others major. What I call minor reasons—and 
would readily call bad reasons, although they were honorable and would have been 
excellent in a private affair—had to do with my irritation and disgust with the 
character and maneuvering of the people behind that whole business. I nevertheless 
concede that our private feelings about individuals are a poor guide in politics. At 
the time, a close alliance was formed between M. Thiers and M. Barrot, and the 
two opposition factions, to which we in our parliamentary jargon referred as the 
center left and the left, actually fused. Nearly all the rigid and refractory minds so 
numerous in the latter party were tamed, calmed, or cowed by M. Thiers’s generous 
promises of offices. Indeed, I believe that for the first time M. Barrot himself was, 


if not exactly endorsing an argument of this sort, surprisingly engaging it. Thus, for 
whatever reason, the two leading figures of the opposition forged the closest 
possible alliance, and M. Barrot, whose strengths as well as weaknesses were 
invariably tinctured with traces of foolishness, did his best to secure the triumph of 
his ally, even at his own expense. M. Thiers had allowed him to engage in the 
business of the banquets. Indeed, I think M. Thiers pushed him into it while 
himself remaining aloof, eager for the result but reluctant to accept responsibility 
for such a dangerous agitation. Surrounded by his close allies, he stayed put, and 
silent, in Paris, while Barrot traveled all around the country for three months, 
delivering a lengthy speech in every town he visited. He reminded me of a beater in 
a hunting party, who raises a ruckus in order to drive the quarry closer to the hunter 
awaiting his chance to get off a good shot. I had little interest in joining the hunt. 
But my main reason for staying out of it was one that I often explained to those who 
tried to drag me off to political meetings: 


For the first time in eighteen years, you’re trying to speak to the people and seeking support outside the 
middle class. If you fail to stir up the people, which seems to me the most likely outcome of your 
efforts, you will become even more odious than you already are in the eyes of the government and the 
middle class, the majority of which supports the government, and you will thus strengthen the power 
you seek to overthrow. If, on the other hand, you do stir them up, you have no more idea than I do 
where such agitation may lead. 


As the banquet campaign wore on, the second hypothesis became, contrary to 
my expectation, the more likely. The leaders themselves began to feel a vague 
anxiety, a transient foreboding rather than a constant worry. From Beaumont, who 
was at that point one of the leading figures in the campaign, I learned that the 
agitation the banquets had stirred up throughout the country exceeded not only the 
hopes but also the desires of the organizers, who sought to calm things down rather 
than further fan the flames. Their intention was that there should be no banquet in 
Paris or anywhere else once the Chambers were convened. The truth is that having 
embarked on the wrong path, the leaders of the movement were seeking a way out. 
The final banquet was certainly organized against their wishes. They were 
compelled to sponsor it only because plans were already in place, and above all for 
reasons of wounded vanity. The government itself put pressure on the opposition by 
defying its dangerous provocation, hoping to precipitate its ruin. The opposition 
responded with bravado so as not to appear to retreat. Government and opposition 
thus goaded each other on, pushing each other toward the common abyss, which 
neither saw looming just ahead. 


Two days before the revolution of February, I attended a gala ball at the Turkish 
Embassy, where I ran into Duvergier de Hauranne. I respected him and counted 
him a friend even though he exhibited nearly all the faults a partisan spirit can 
foster, yet tempered by the sort of disinterestedness and sincerity that true passion 
can inspire—two rare advantages nowadays, when few people feel any true passion 
for anything but themselves. With a familiarity authorized by our friendship, I said, 
“Courage, my dear friend, you are playing a dangerous game.” To which he replied 
bravely and without the slightest hint of fear: “It will all turn out well in the end. In 
any case, the risk has to be run. These are the kinds of trials that every free 
government has had to face.” His answer paints a vivid portrait of this resolute yet 
limited man—limited but quite intelligent, intelligent enough to see clearly and in 
detail what looms ahead yet incapable of imagining that things may change. 
Erudite, disinterested, ardent, bilious, and vindictive, he belonged to that learned 
and sectarian breed of man who bases his politics on imitation of foreign examples 
and historical reminiscences and who encapsulates his thinking in a single idea, 
which invigorates but also blinds him. 

The government, moreover, was less worried than were the leaders of the 
opposition. A few days prior to this conversation, I had another with Duchatel, the 
minister of the interior. I was on good terms with him even though I had for eight 
years been at war with the government of which he was one of the leaders (a little 
too vigorously at war, I confess, when it came to foreign policy). Indeed, my error 
may even have enhanced my stature in his eyes, because I think he felt a certain 
affection for anyone who attacked his colleague at the ministry of foreign affairs, M. 
Guizot. Some years earlier, M. Duchatel and I had joined forces in a controversy 
over penitentiaries, and this had brought us together and in a way made us allies. 
Duchatel bore little resemblance to Duvergier de Hauranne. He was as robust in 
personality and manners as the other was sickly, skeletal, and at times bitter and 
cutting. He was as skeptical as the other was fired with ardent convictions, as 
cheerfully detached as the other was feverishly active. Equipped with an extremely 
supple, astute, and subtle mind encased in a massive body, he had an admirable 
grasp of affairs, which he discussed superbly. With his deep knowledge of man’s 
darker passions, and especially of the darker passions of his own party, he was 
always able to take advantage of them. He was devoid of prejudice or rancor, 
affable, easy to approach, and always ready to oblige as long as his own interests did 
not get in the way. Toward other men he felt a full measure of contempt as well as 
kindness. In short, he was a man one could neither respect nor despise. 


A few days before the catastrophe, I took M. Duchatel aside in a corner of the 
conference room and told him that the government and the opposition seemed to be 
working hand in hand to bring things to a head in a way that could well end up 
hurting everyone. I asked him if he could not see a decent way out of such an 
unfortunate situation, some honorable deal that would allow both sides to back 
down. I added that my friends and I would be happy if someone showed us the way 
and that we would do everything we could to persuade our colleagues in the 
opposition. He listened to me attentively and assured me that he understood what I 
was saying, but I saw clearly that he did not share my view. “Things have reached 
the point,” he said, “that the sort of compromise you are seeking is out of the 
question. The government, being within its rights, cannot yield. If the opposition 
persists in its present course, there may well be fighting in the streets. But such 
fighting has long been anticipated, and if the government is indeed animated by the 
sinister passions some ascribe to it, it will not fear this outcome but desire it, 
because it is certain of victory.” He then calmly laid out in detail all the military 
measures that had been taken, the extent of the government’s resources, the number 
of troops, the stockpiles of munitions, and so on. I left convinced that the 
government, without exactly seeking to initiate an uprising, had no fear of one. 
Certain of victory, it saw the impending clash as the only remaining means of 
rallying its dispersed friends and confounding its adversaries. 

I confess that I saw things as he did. His unfeigned air of confidence impressed 
me. 

The only people in Paris who were really concerned at that point were the 
leaders of the radicals and those sufficiently close to the people and the 
revolutionary party to know how things stood in that quarter. I have reason to 
believe that most of them viewed the impending events with alarm, perhaps because 
their erstwhile revolutionary passions survived not as authentic passions but merely 
as traditions, or because they had lately become used to the positions they now held 
in an order they had so often condemned, or because they had doubts that the 
revolution would succeed, or because they knew their confederates well and were 
frightened of what they would owe them in case of ultimate victory. On the eve of 
the uprising, Mme de Lamartine called on Mme de Tocqueville in such an 
extraordinary state of anxiety, so aroused or perhaps even deranged by sinister 
thoughts, that an alarmed Mme de Tocqueville felt compelled to tell me about it 
that very evening. 

It was a strange revolution, not the least bizarre aspect of which was the fact 
that the precipitating event was initiated by those whom it toppled from power and 


who came close to wanting it, while only those whom it would bring to power 
foresaw and feared it. 

At this point I need to recapitulate the sequence of events so that I can match 
my memories to what actually occurred. 

At the opening session of parliament in 1848, King Louis-Philippe, in his royal 
address, characterized the organizers of the banquets as men animated by blind or 
hostile passions. This put the monarchy at odds with more than a hundred members 
of the Chamber. The insult, which added anger to the ambitious passions already 
seething in the hearts of most of these men, deprived them of their reason. A 
violent debate was expected, but at first nothing happened. The early responses to 
the king’s speech were mild. Like two men in a rage and therefore afraid of saying 
or doing something stupid, the majority and the opposition initially held back. 

When passion did at length erupt, it did so with unaccustomed violence. To 
anyone with a nose for revolution, the vehemence of the parliamentary debate 
already smelled of civil war. 

In the heat of battle the orators of the moderate opposition were led to insist 
that the right to assemble in banquets was one of our most incontestable and 
necessary rights and that to challenge it was to trample on liberty itself and violate 
the Charter, failing to see that they were thus issuing a call not to argument but to 
arms. Meanwhile, M. Duchatel, though usually quite adept, could not have been 
clumsier than he showed himself to be that day. He categorically denied the 
existence of a right to assemble yet failed to state clearly that the government had 
decided to prevent any similar demonstrations in the future. Indeed, he seemed to 
invite the opposition to dare to repeat the provocation so that the courts could take 
up the question. His colleague the minister of justice, M. Hébert, was even more 
maladroit, but in his case it was customary. I had long been aware that magistrates 
make poor politicians, but I never met a magistrate who made a worse politician 
than M. Hébert: on becoming a minister, he remained a prosecutor to his very 
marrow. He had the character of one and looked the part. Imagine a narrow, 
pinched weasel’s face, compressed at the temples; an angular forehead, nose, and 
chin; cold, penetrating eyes; taut, pinched lips; and a long quill generally held across 
his mouth, which from a distance looked like the bristling whiskers of a cat, and 
you will have before you the portrait of a man who resembled a carnivorous animal 
more than anyone I have ever known. Although he was neither stupid nor evil, he 
had a rigid mind, incapable of bending or adapting when needed, and was apt to 
stumble unwittingly into violence because he failed to grasp the subtleties of a 
situation. For M. Guizot to have sent such a speaker to the podium in such 


circumstances, he must have set little store by conciliation. Hébert’s language was so 
overheated and provocative that Barrot, beside himself and scarcely aware of what 
he was doing, shouted in a voice choking with rage that Charles X’s ministers 
Polignac and Peyronnet had never dared to express themselves in such terms. I felt a 
shiver down my spine as I sat listening to this man, normally so moderate and so 
devoted to the monarchy but at his wit’s end, evoke for the first time the awful 
memory of the revolution of 1830, in a way holding it up as an example and 
unwittingly suggesting the idea of imitating it. 

The result of this heated debate was that government and opposition in effect 
challenged each other to a duel, to be fought at the bar of justice. It was tacitly 
agreed that the opposition would hold one last banquet and that the government 
would not prevent the meeting but would prosecute its organizers, after which the 
courts would decide. 

Debate on the address ended, if I recall correctly, on February 12. From that 
moment on, the movement toward a revolution accelerated. The constitutional 
opposition, which for months had been prodded by the radical party, was thereafter 
led and controlled by the radicals—not so much by those who held seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies (most of whom had grown tepid and listless in the 
parliamentary climate) as by younger, bolder, less well-off radicals who wrote for 
the demagogic press. The subjugation of the moderate opposition by the 
revolutionary party was inevitable once their joint action was prolonged. I have 
noticed that in any political assembly, those who want both the means and the end 
always gain the upper hand in the long run over those who want one without the 
other. This subjugation was especially evident in two major developments that 
exerted an overwhelming influence on the course of events: the program for the 
impending banquet and the impeachment of the government’s ministers. 

On February 20 nearly all the opposition newspapers published the program of 
the next banquet, which was a veritable proclamation calling on the entire 
population to stage an immense political demonstration; the schools and even the 
National Guard were invited to attend the ceremony as a body. It looked for all the 
world like an order issued by a provisional government, which was not actually 
formed until three days later. The government, which some of its own supporters 
already blamed for having tacitly authorized the banquet, felt entitled to withdraw 
its authorization, announcing that the meeting was officially banned and would be 
prevented by force. 

This declaration by the government set the stage for the coming battle. I can 
state with confidence that, unbelievable as it may seem, the program that thus 


turned the banquet into an insurrection was drafted, approved, and published 
without the participation or knowledge of the members of parliament, who believed 
they were still in control of the movement they had brought into being. The 
program was the nocturnal effort of a group of journalists and radicals, and like the 
general public, the leaders of the dynastic opposition found out about it only when 
they read its text in the papers the next morning. 

One sees the extent to which human affairs are subject to unpredictable 
reactions. M. Odilon Barrot, who was as critical of the banquet program as anyone, 
did not dare to disavow it for fear of offending men who had previously appeared to 
be his supporters. But when the government, frightened by publication of the 
program, banned the banquet, M. Barrot, faced with the prospect of civil war, 
retreated. He refused to take part in the dangerous meeting, yet even as he made 
that concession to moderate opinion, he joined the extremists in impeaching the 
government’s ministers. He accused them of having violated the constitution by 
banning the banquet and thus handed an excuse to those who were about to take up 
arms in defense of the violated constitution. 

Meanwhile, the principal leaders of the radical party, who opposed revolution 
because they believed it was premature, felt obliged to distinguish themselves from 
their allies in the dynastic opposition by delivering highly revolutionary speeches at 
the banquets, thus fanning the flames of insurrection. The dynastic opposition, for 
its part, wanted an end to the banquets but was forced to continue down the 
unfortunate path of calling for them so as not to appear to retreat in the face of the 
government’s ban. Finally, the conservatives, most of whom believed that important 
concessions were necessary and desirable, were compelled by the violence of their 
adversaries and the passions of a few of their leaders to deny even the right to 
assemble in private banquets and to deprive the country of any hope of reform 
whatsoever. 

One has to have spent long years in the whirlwind of party politics to 
understand the extent to which men drive one another off their intended courses, so 
that the direction in which the world moves is often quite different from what its 
movers intend, just as the movement of a kite is determined by the opposing tugs of 
wind and string. 


CHAPTER 3 


[Disturbances of February 22.—Session of February 23.—New government.— 
Sentiments of M. Dufaure and M. de Beaumont. ] 


February 22 did not strike me as an occasion for serious concern. People were 
already clogging the streets, but the crowd seemed to me to be made up of curious 
onlookers and malcontents rather than rebels; soldiers and citizens greeted one 
another cheerfully, and what I heard from the throng was raillery rather than shouts. 
One should of course be wary of such appearances. Insurrections in Paris generally 
begin among youngsters, who usually go about their business with the alacrity of 
schoolboys on vacation. 

Upon returning to the Chamber, I discovered a stoic mood that scarcely 
concealed the myriad passions seething just below the surface. Since that morning, 
the Chamber was the only place in Paris where no one discussed aloud what was 
then on the mind of every Frenchman. There was a desultory debate about creating 
a bank in Bordeaux, but only the speaker at the podium and the deputy who was 
supposed to reply paid any attention. M. Duchatel told me that things were going 
well. As he said this, he seemed at once confident and agitated, which struck me as 
suspect. I noticed that his neck and shoulders twitched much more than usual, and 
this petty detail aroused my concern more than anything else. 

I learned that there had been serious trouble in several places I had not visited. 
Men had been killed or wounded. These kinds of incidents were not as common as 
they had been a few years earlier or would become a few months later; emotions 
were running high. I was invited to dinner that evening at the home of one of my 
colleagues in the opposition, M. Paulmier, a deputy from Calvados. I had some 
difficulty reaching his home because of the troops still patrolling the streets. I found 
the house in great disarray. Mme Paulmier, who was pregnant at the time and who 
had been frightened by a skirmish just outside her window, had gone to bed. 
Although the dinner was splendid, there were few diners. Of the twenty people 
invited, only five came. The others were prevented by either material obstacles or 
worries about the day’s events. It was a pensive party that sat down to a pointless 
repast. I reflected that we were living in strange times, in which one could never be 
sure that a revolution would not take place between when one ordered one’s dinner 
and when one sat down to eat it. Among the guests was M. Sallandrouze, the heir to 
the great commercial house that bears his name, who had made a fortune in the 
manufacture of carpets. M. Sallandrouze was one of those young conservatives with 
more money than honors, who from time to time gave hints of opposition, if not 
impertinence—mostly, I think, to make himself feel important. During the final 


debate on the king’s address, he had offered an amendment that would have 
compromised the cabinet had it been adopted. While this incident was still fresh in 
the minds of his colleagues, M. Sallandrouze attended a reception at the Tuileries, 
hoping that this time he would not go unnoticed in the crowd. Indeed, the minute 
the king spotted him, he hastened over and took him aside, expressing warm 
interest in the industry in which the young deputy had made his fortune. At first M. 
Sallandrouze was not surprised by this, thinking that the king, always adept at 
managing men, had chosen this pretext as a prelude to a discussion of more 
important matters. He was mistaken, however: fifteen minutes later the king 
abruptly moved on, not to a new topic but to a new interlocutor, leaving our man 
quite confused amid his wool and his rugs. Still smarting from the trick played on 
him, Sallandrouze began to fear that he would be only too well avenged. He told us 
that M. Emile Girardin had said to him the day before that “in two days’ time, the 
July Monarchy will be no more.” This struck us as journalistic hyperbole, and 
perhaps it was, but events turned it into an oracle. 

The next day, February 23, I awoke to learn that the agitation in Paris, far from 
quieting down, had only increased. I went immediately to the Chamber. Silence 
reigned around the Assembly. Battalions of infantry occupied the area and barred 
the approaches, while squadrons of cuirassiers lined the palace walls. Inside, 
passions were running high, though no one knew quite what to expect next. 

The session began at the usual hour, but the Assembly, unwilling to repeat the 
parliamentary comedy of the night before, had suspended its work. The members 
eagerly attended to reports from the streets, waited to see what would happen next, 
and counted the hours in feverish idleness. At a certain point a loud blare of 
trumpets could be heard outside. We soon learned that the cuirassiers guarding the 
palace had decided to amuse themselves by blowing their horns. The triumphant, 
joyful sound of the instruments contrasted almost painfully with the private 
thoughts of the members, so someone quickly issued orders to stop the unwelcome 
and impertinent music that had forced the deputies to confront their private 
forebodings. 

The decision was finally made to discuss openly what everyone had been 
muttering about for hours. A deputy from Paris, M. Vavin, began to question the 
cabinet about the state of the city. At three o’clock, M. Guizot appeared at the door 
of the Chamber. He entered with his firmest step and haughtiest demeanor. He 
silently crossed the aisle and mounted the podium, practically sticking his nose up 
in the air lest he appear to be bowing his head. He announced straightaway that the 


king had called upon M. Molé to form a new government. Never have I witnessed a 
more theatrical announcement. 

The opposition remained seated, while most of its members uttered cries of 
victory and satisfied vengeance. Only the leaders remained silent, privately 
contemplating how they would capitalize on their victory and already refraining 
from insulting a majority whose support they might soon need. The majority, 
stunned by the unexpected blow, wavered a moment, like an unsteady weight that 
might fall this way or that. Then its members descended tumultuously into the 
hemicycle. Some surrounded the ministers to ask for further information or to pay 
their last respects, but most delivered themselves of loud and abusive insults: “To 
quit the government and abandon your political allies in such circumstances is 
abject cowardice,” they said. Others insisted that they must march as a body to the 
Tuileries and force the king to reconsider his terrible decision. Such despair will not 
seem surprising if one recalls that most of these men felt vulnerable not only in 
their political positions but also in their most sensitive private interests. The 
government’s downfall compromised this man’s entire fortune, that man’s daughter’s 
dowry, and the career of yet another man’s son. It was considerations such as these 
that had kept nearly all of them in line. Most of them had come up in the world by 
indulging the government; others had thrived by doing so and were thriving still. 
And they hoped to continue to thrive, for the government had endured for eight 
years, and its supporters had become accustomed to the idea that it would endure 
forever. They were devoted to it in the same straightforward, unflappable way that a 
farmer is devoted to his field. From my bench I watched the unsteady throng of 
deputies. In their frightened faces I saw surprise, rage, fear, and of course greed, 
formerly anxious, now eager to be gratified. In my mind’s eye these legislators 
resembled a pack of hounds whose prey has been snatched from their half-filled 
mouths. 

To tell the truth, moreover, had the opposition been put to such a test, many of 
its members would have come off just as badly. If many conservatives defended the 
government only to hold on to their salaries and positions, I have to say that many 
opponents struck me as attacking it only to win the same prizes. The truth—the 
deplorable truth—is that eagerness to hold public office and to live off tax receipts 
is not a malady peculiar to one party; it is a serious and permanent infirmity of the 
nation itself. It is the joint product of a democratically constituted civil society and 
an excessively centralized government. It is the hidden ill that gnawed away at all 
past governments and will continue to gnaw at all future ones. 


In the end the tumult died down. What had happened became clearer. It all 
began when one battalion of the Fifth Legion prepared to launch an insurrection 
and several high-ranking officers of the unit appealed directly to the king. 

When the king, who was slower to change his thinking and quicker to change 
his conduct than anyone I have ever known, learned what was going on, he 
immediately made up his mind and, after indulging the government for eight years, 
unceremoniously dismissed it in two minutes. 

The Assembly quickly dispersed, each member preoccupied with the change in 
government and oblivious of the revolution. 

I left the Chamber with M. Dufaure and immediately saw that he was not only 
concerned about what was happening but also in a bind, finding himself in the 
critical and complicated situation of a leader of the opposition about to become a 
minister. Having counted previously on the usefulness of his allies, he had begun to 
think about the difficulties their demands would soon create for him. 

M. Dufaure had a mind somewhat given to secretive intrigue, which gave 
purchase to such thoughts, and a sort of natural simplicity mixed with honesty, 
which made it rather difficult for him to conceal them. He was also the most sincere 
and by far the worthiest of those who at that point stood a chance of becoming 
ministers. But he believed he was close to power and longed for it with a passion 
that was all the more irresistible for being repressed and covert. In his place, M. 
Molé would have been even more self-centered and ungrateful, but he would also 
have been more open and affable. 

I soon left him and joined M. de Beaumont at his home, where spirits were 
running high. I was a long way from sharing the joyful mood, and since these were 
people with whom I could speak freely, I gave my reasons. “The Paris National 
Guard has just brought down a government. The new ministers will therefore rule at 
the pleasure of the Paris National Guard. You are glad that the government was 
brought down, but don’t you see that it is authority itself that has been overthrown?” 
Beaumont had little liking for such a counsel of gloom. “You always see the dark 
side of things,” he said. “Let us first rejoice in our victory. Later we can worry 
about what comes next.” 

Mme de Beaumont, who was present during this conversation, seemed to share 
her husband’s ardor, and to me there was no more telling sign of the irresistible 
force of partisan thinking, because self-interest and hatred were naturally alien to 
the heart of that distinguished and appealing woman, one of the most truly and 
constantly virtuous individuals I have ever known and one who has always known 
better than anyone else how to make virtue touching and likeable. 


I nevertheless stuck to my guns against both of them, arguing that all things 
considered, the incident was unfortunate, or, rather, that it was not just an incident 
but a major event that would soon change everything. To be sure, I was quite 
comfortable philosophizing this way, because I did not share the illusions of my 
friend Dufaure. The political machine had suffered too violent a jolt, I thought, for 
power to remain with middle-of-the-road parties like mine, and I anticipated that it 
would soon fall into the hands of people almost as hostile to us as those who had 
just forfeited it. 

I went to dine with another friend, M. Lanjuinais, about whom I will have more 
to say later. There were numerous other guests, of all political stripes. A number of 
them rejoiced at the results of the day. Others were alarmed. All believed that the 
insurrection would soon come to a halt on its own only to erupt in a different form 
on another occasion. Reports from the city seemed to confirm this view. War cries 
gave way to shouts of joy. Among the guests was Portalis, who a few days later 
became chief prosecutor of Paris—not the son but the nephew of the chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals. This Portalis had neither the rare intelligence nor the 
exemplary morals nor the pious platitude of his uncle. His crude, violent, twisted 
mind was receptive to all the false ideas and extreme opinions of the day. Although 
he was later linked to most of the men who were dubbed instigators and leaders of 
the revolution of 1848, I can attest that on that night he no more anticipated that 
revolution than any of the rest of us. I am convinced that even at that critical 
moment one could have said the same of most of his friends. It is a waste of time to 
look for secret conspiracies that might produce an event of this kind. When a 
revolution is the result of popular emotion, it is generally desired but not 
premeditated. Those who boast of conspiring to bring it about actually just take 
advantage of it. Revolutions are the spontaneous result of a general malady of men’s 
minds brought suddenly to a crisis by a fortuitous circumstance no one foresaw. The 
alleged instigators and leaders of these revolutions instigate and lead nothing. Their 
merit is like that of an explorer who discovers a previously unknown land: they have 
the courage to press on when the wind is favorable. 

I retired early and immediately went to bed. Although I was staying close to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I did not hear the shooting that did so much to turn the 
course of events, and I fell asleep without knowing I had witnessed the last day of 
the July Monarchy. 


CHAPTER 4 


[February 24.—The ministers’ plan of resistance.—The National Guard.—General 
Bedeau. | 


The next day, February 24, as I was leaving my bedroom, I bumped into the cook, 
who was just back from town. The good woman was beside herself and poured out 
a tearful torrent of words of which I understood nothing except that the government 
was massacring the poor. I immediately went downstairs and no sooner reached the 
street than I felt for the first time that revolution was truly in the air. The pavement 
was empty. No shops were open, and not a single carriage or pedestrian was in 
sight. The customary shouts of street vendors were absent. Neighbors gathered in 
small groups in front of their doors, chatting in whispers and looking anxious. Fear 
deformed their features—or was it anger? I met a national guardsman who was 
hurrying along, rifle in hand, looking tragic. I approached him but learned nothing, 
if not that the government was massacring the people but the National Guard would 
soon put things right. The refrain was always the same. This explanation of course 
explained nothing as far as I was concerned. I knew the vices of the July 
government too well not to know that cruelty was not among them. The 
government, in my view, was one of the most corrupting that ever existed but also 
one of the least bloody, and my only reason for reporting this guardsman’s remark 
is to show how rumors help revolutions to spread. I hastened to M. de Beaumont’s 
house, on an adjacent street, where I learned that the king had summoned him 
during the night. I received the same news at the home of M. de Rémusat, where I 
went next. Then I ran into M. de Corcelle, who explained to me what was 
happening, but his explanation was still rather mystifying, because in a city in 
revolution, as on a battlefield, everyone takes whatever incident he happens to see 
for the event of the day. From him I learned of the shooting on the boulevard des 
Capucines and the rapid spread of the insurrection, of which that pointless act of 
violence had been the cause or pretext. I learned that M. Molé had refused to take 
charge in such circumstances and that in the end the palace had summoned MM. 
Thiers, Barrot, and their friends to form a government. All of this is too well known 
for me to dwell on. I asked M. de Corcelle how the ministers intended to calm 
things down. “I gather from M. de Rémusat that the plan is to order all the troops to 
stand down and to inundate Paris with national guardsmen.” Those were his very 
words. I have often observed that in politics, having too good a memory can often 
be fatal. 


The men who were thus charged with heading off the revolution of 1848 were 
precisely the same men who had made the revolution of 1830. They remembered 
that the army had been unable to stop them then and that the presence of the 
National Guard, which Charles X had so imprudently dissolved, might have caused 
them a good deal of trouble and foiled their plans. So they did the opposite of what 
the government of the elder branch of the royal line had done, yet achieved the 
same result. Mankind never changes, but the popular mood is in constant flux, and 
history never repeats itself. One era can never be directly compared with another, 
and an old painting forced into a new frame never looks right. 





Adolphe Thiers, by Honoré Daumier, 1848 


After briefly discussing the perilous state of affairs, M. de Corcelle and I went 
looking for M. Lanjuinais, and then the three of us went to see M. Dufaure, who 
was living at the time on rue Le Peletier. On the boulevard by which we traveled 
there, we saw a remarkable sight. The street was almost deserted, even though it 


was nearly nine o’clock in the morning, and not a voice could be heard, but all the 
little sentry boxes that line the broad avenue seemed to teeter on their bases, and 
from time to time one of them would topple over with a great clatter, while the 
huge trees that line the curb would now and then come crashing down into the 
street, seemingly of their own accord. These acts of destruction were the work of 
single individuals who toiled in silence, methodically and rapidly preparing the 
materials with which others would soon erect barricades. It resembled an industrial 
process, and for most of these men it was one; their instinct for disorder had 
stimulated their taste for revolution, while experience of so many previous 
insurrections had equipped them with a theory. I don’t think that any of the other 
things I would witness that day made as great an impression on me as that empty 
boulevard, where the worst of human passions were on display even though not a 
single individual was anywhere to be seen. I would rather have encountered an 
enraged mob, and I remember pointing out to Lanjuinais those crashing beams and 
falling trees and for the first time uttering the words that had long been on my lips: 
“Believe me, this time it’s not a riot but a revolution.”® 





“Dernier conseil des ex-ministres” [last cabinet meeting of ex-ministers], by Honoré Daumier, 1848 


M. Dufaure told us what concerned him about the incidents of the previous 
afternoon and night. M. Molé had initially called on him to help form a new 
government. The increasing gravity of the situation quickly persuaded both men 


that their moment had passed. M. Molé informed the king of this around midnight, 
and the king sent for M. Thiers, who was unwilling to take power without M. 
Barrot. Beyond that, M. Dufaure knew no more than we did. 

We parted without having decided what to do next beyond turning up at the 
Chamber for the opening of the next session. 

M. Dufaure failed to arrive, however, and I never found out exactly why. It was 
certainly not out of weakness, for I later saw him very calm and quite steadfast in 
far more dangerous situations. I think he was alarmed for his family and chose to 
accompany them to a safe place outside Paris. His private and public virtues, both 
considerable, did not march in step. The former were always in advance of the 
latter. As we shall see, they more than once marched together. In any case, I cannot 
accuse him of any great crime. Virtues of any kind are rare enough that those who 
have them should not be harassed about their type and relative importance. 

I was with M. Dufaure just long enough for the rioters to erect numerous 
barricades along the route we had taken. By the time we returned, the finishing 
touches were being put in place. The barricades were skillfully built by a small 
number of people who worked quite deliberately, not as furtive criminals worried 
that they might be caught in the act but as careful workers intent on doing their jobs 
quickly and well. The public placidly looked on, neither helping nor disapproving. 
Nowhere did I see the seething unrest that was ubiquitous in 1830, when the entire 
city reminded me of a cauldron on the boil. This time the government was not 
toppled; it was allowed to fall. 

On the boulevard we encountered a column of infantry retreating toward the 
Madeleine. No one spoke to the soldiers, whose withdrawal resembled a rout. The 
troops had broken ranks and were marching haphazardly with heads bowed and 
faces marked by expressions of fear mingled with shame. The minute one of them 
stepped out of line, he was immediately surrounded, seized, embraced, disarmed, 
and sent on his way. It took no longer than a blink of an eye. 

On returning home I found my brother Edouard, along with his wife and 
children. They had been staying in the faubourg Montmartre, and shots had been 
fired in the vicinity of their house during the night. Frightened by the tumult, they 
had decided that morning to leave their home on foot and had passed through the 
barricades on their way to our house. My sister-in-law had, as usual, lost her 
composure. She already imagined her husband dead and her daughters ravished. 
Although my brother was as steady a man as one could imagine, he too was upset 
and uncertain which way to turn, driving home for me the lesson that if a 
courageous companion is a great help in revolutionary times, a wet hen is a cruel 


burden, even if she has the heart of a dove. What particularly exasperated me was 
the fact that my sister-in-law gave no thought at all to the country as she lamented 
the fate of her flesh and blood. She was a woman of demonstrative feelings rather 
than deep and capacious emotions. She was nevertheless a good woman and even a 
very witty one, but her mind was rather constricted and her heart somewhat chilled 
by a life of selfish piety, devoted exclusively to God, her husband, her children, and 
above all her health, with little interest in anyone else. One could not hope to meet a 
more decent woman or a worse citizen. 

She embarrassed me, and I was eager to deliver myself from my 
embarrassment. I therefore proposed taking her to the train for Versailles, which 
was not far away. She was greatly afraid of remaining in Paris but also greatly afraid 
of leaving, and her anxiety continued to distract me while she dithered about what 
to do. I finally took charge of the situation and all but forced her and her family to 
leave for the station, where I left them and then headed back to the city. 

When I reached the place du Havre, I encountered for the first time a battalion 
of the National Guard that had been ordered to “inundate” Paris. The guardsmen 
marched with a hesitant step and seemed surprised when they were surrounded by 
children shouting “Long live the reform!” The soldiers responded in kind, but their 
voices were hoarse and sounded rather forced. The battalion belonged to my 
district, and most of the men knew me by sight, although I knew almost none of 
them. They surrounded me and begged for the latest news. I told them that we had 
obtained everything we could possibly wish for, that the government had changed, 
and that reform would deal with all the alleged abuses. The only danger now was 
that things might veer out of control, and it was up to them to prevent this. It was 
clear to me that they saw things differently, however. “But sir, the government has 
blundered into trouble all by itself, now let it get itself out.” To which I replied: 
“Now look here. Can’t you see that the problem now is not the government but you? 
If Paris succumbs to anarchy and all of France is plunged into turmoil, do you think 
only the king will suffer?” But I got nowhere with them, and their only reply was the 
astounding sophism that since the government was at fault, it was the government 
that must suffer the consequences. We have no wish to get shot for the sake of those 
who have so badly mismanaged things. Yet the men who said this belonged to the 
very middle class whose every wish the government had granted for the past 
eighteen years. In the end, even that middle class had been swept along by the tide 
of public opinion and hurled against the same men who had indulged its desires so 
persistently as to corrupt it. 


A thought that occurred to me on that occasion has often come to mind since 
then: in France a government is always wrong to rely for support on a single class, 
with its exclusive interests and selfish passions. Such a course can succeed only in 
nations more self-interested and less vain than ours. Here, when a government with 
the support of a single class becomes unpopular, the members of the class for 
whose benefit it has forfeited its popularity would rather denounce it along with 
everyone else than fight for the privileges it secured for them. 

The old French aristocracy, which was more enlightened than our middle class 
and bound together by a much more powerful esprit de corps, demonstrated this 
long ago: in its final days it took pride in denouncing its own prerogatives and 
thundering against abuses on which it once thrived. 

I therefore believe that, all things considered, the safest course for a government 
to take if it wishes to remain in power in France is to govern well, and above all to 
govern in the interest of all. Even if it takes such a course, however, there is no 
guarantee that it will remain in power for long. 

I soon set out for the Chamber, even though it was well before the hour set for 
the opening of the session. I think it was around eleven o’clock. The place Louis 
XV’ was still empty except for several regiments of cavalry. When I saw all those 
troops so neatly arrayed, I thought the army had abandoned the streets only to 
reinforce its position around the Tuileries and the Chamber, where it would make 
its stand. The command staff had gathered on horseback at the base of the obelisk, 
led by a lieutenant general whom I recognized as Bedeau, whose unlucky star had 
recently brought him back from Africa only to dig the monarchy’s grave. I had spent 
several days with him in Constantine the year before, and this had created a 
somewhat intimate relationship between us, which had continued afterward. Bedeau 
no sooner spotted me than he jumped down from his horse, came over, and shook 
my hand in a way that immediately conveyed his anxiety. His conversation only 
reinforced this impression. This did not surprise me, because I have long noticed 
that the men who lose their heads most readily and prove weakest in the face of 
popular unrest are the men of war. Accustomed to facing organized forces and 
leading docile soldiers, they are easily disconcerted by the tumultuous cries of a 
disorderly multitude of harmless, unarmed citizens and by the hesitancy and in 
some cases indiscipline of their own soldiers. There can be no doubt that Bedeau 
was troubled, and everyone knows what came of the agitation: how the Chamber 
was invaded by a handful of men within a pistol’s shot of the squadrons supposed to 
be guarding it, after which the end of the monarchy was proclaimed and a 
provisional government elected. The role Bedeau played on that fatal day was, 


unfortunately for him, so considerable that I want to pause for a moment to consider 
the man and the reasons why he behaved as he did. We were close enough both 
before and after these events that I can speak of him here with confidence that I 
speak with authority. He was ordered not to fight—of that there can be no doubt. 
But why did he obey such an extraordinary order, which circumstances made so 
impossible to carry out? 

Bedeau was certainly not timid or even, strictly speaking, indecisive. Once he 
made up his mind, he would march steadfastly, calmly, and boldly toward his 
objective. But he had the most methodical and self-doubting mind, the least 
adventurous and least prepared for surprises, one could possibly imagine. He was 
accustomed to considering every undertaking from every possible angle before 
setting to work. And he always began his review by considering the worst possible 
outcomes and wasted precious time diluting his thoughts in a torrent of verbiage. 
He was also a just, moderate, liberal, humane man, as if he had not made war in 
Africa for eighteen years, besides which he was modest, moral, honest, and even 
sensitive and religious. He was the kind of man one rarely finds in the military, or, 
for that matter, anywhere else. To be sure, it was not for want of heart that he did 
things that might suggest such a weakness, for he was a man whose courage was 
equal to any test. Treason was even less his motive: although he was not devoted to 
the Orléans, he was as incapable of betraying them as their staunchest allies and far 
more loyal than their toadies. His sole misfortune was to be mixed up in events 
greater than he was; it was to be possessed of merit when genius was required, 
above all that genius peculiar to revolutionary situations, which consists primarily in 
basing one’s actions on facts alone and knowing when to disobey. Memories of 
February poisoned General Bedeau’s life, leaving him with a cruel inward wound, 
the pain from which revealed itself in endless accounts and eternal explanations of 
the events of that time. 

As he was explaining his perplexities to me and telling me that it was the duty 
of the opposition to descend as a body into the street to calm the people’s passions 
with soothing words, a crowd of people slipped through the trees on the Champs- 
Elysées and advanced via the broad avenue toward the place Louis XV. Bedeau 
noticed these people, dragged me toward them to a spot more than a hundred paces 
in front of his troopers, and began a harangue, a practice to which he seemed more 
drawn than any other man I ever knew with a saber strapped to his side. 

While he was speaking, I noticed that the line of listeners was beginning to 
stretch out and would soon surround us. Beyond the front row of spectators, I could 
clearly make out others who looked more like troublemakers, and I also heard from 


the depths of the crowd the ominous words “That’s Bugeaud!” At that point I leaned 
over toward the general and whispered in his ear: “I have more experience of 
popular uprisings than you. Take my word for it: you’d best get back to your horse 
immediately. If you stay here, you'll be killed or taken prisoner within five 
minutes.” Fortunately, he did as I suggested. A few minutes later, the men he had 
tried to win over massacred the troops at the Champs-Elysées guard post. I had 
some difficulty making my way through the mob myself. A small, squat man who 
seemed to be a factory worker of some kind asked where I was headed. To the 
Chamber, I answered, adding, to prove that I was a member of the opposition, 
“Long live the reform! You know that the Guizot government has been forced out?” 

“Yes, sir, I know,” the man replied in a mocking tone, pointing toward the 
Tuileries. “But we want more than that.” 


CHAPTER 5 


[Chamber session.—Mme la duchesse d’Orléans.—Provisional government. | 


I entered the Chamber. The session had not yet begun. The deputies wandered the 
corridors like lost souls, without news and feeding on rumors. It was not so much an 
assembly as a throng. The principal leaders of both parties were nowhere to be 
found. The former ministers had fled, and the new ones had yet to appear. Deputies 
shouted for the session to begin, not because they had any definite plan in mind but 
because they felt a vague need for action. The chairman declined; he was not in the 
habit of doing anything without orders, and since no one had issued any that 
morning, he had no idea what to do. I was asked to try to persuade him to take the 
chair, and I did so. Since even minor matters agitated him a good deal, one can 
easily imagine how calm he was on this occasion. I judged him to be an excellent 
man, and he was, although he often allowed himself to indulge in harmless 
deception, white lies, minor acts of treachery, and other venial sins of the sort that a 
timid heart and uncertain mind can suggest to an honest soul. I found him pacing 
his office alone in a state of considerable emotion. M. Sauzet had handsome if 
undistinguished features, the dignity of a Swiss guard, and a tall but heavy body to 
which were attached very short arms. When he was worried or anxious, as he 
almost always was, he flailed his arms in a spastic way like a man drowning. As we 
talked, he continued to move about in a peculiar manner, pacing, stopping, sitting 
down with one foot folded under his fat derrière as was customary with him in 


moments of agitation, standing up again only to sit back down, and never coming to 
a conclusion. It was a great misfortune for the house of Orléans that such a 
respectable fellow sat in the chair of the Chamber on such a day. An audacious 
scoundrel would have been a better choice. 

In reply to my entreaties, M. Sauzet gave many reasons for not calling the 
session to order, but the one I found persuasive was not among them. Seeing that he 
was without direction and utterly incapable of finding one on his own, I felt that if 
he tried to lead the deputies, he would only leave them more confused than they 
were already. I therefore left him, and with the idea that it was more important to 
find people to defend the Chamber than to call it into session, I set out for the 
Ministry of the Interior in search of help. 

As I crossed the place du Palais-Bourbon, I caught sight of a large, motley 
crowd cheering two men whom I immediately recognized as Barrot and Beaumont. 
They had pulled their hats down over their eyes, their clothes were covered with 
dust, their cheeks were hollow and their eyes tired. Never have victors looked more 
like men about to be hanged. I ran over to Beaumont and asked him what was 
happening. He whispered in my ear that the king had abdicated in his presence and 
had fled the city, that Lamoriciére had apparently been killed on his way to 
announce the abdication to the insurgents (an aide-de-camp had indeed testified that 
he had seen him fall from his horse), that things were out of control, and, finally, 
that he and Barrot were on their way to seize the Ministry of the Interior and try to 
establish a center of authority and resistance somewhere. “And the Chamber?” I 
asked. “Have you taken any steps to defend it?” Beaumont laughed at the question, 
as if I had spoken to him about defending my own house. “Who gives a damn about 
the Chamber?” he brusquely replied. “Of what use can it possibly be in present 
circumstances, and whom can it possibly harm?” I thought he was wrong to think 
this way, and indeed he was. True, the Chamber had at that moment been reduced 
to utter helplessness; the majority was held in contempt, and public opinion had 
already raced beyond the views of the minority. But M. de Beaumont had forgotten 
that it is especially in revolutionary times that even the least important of legal 
institutions, or, for that matter, any external symbol that reminds people of the idea 
of law, takes on the greatest importance, for it is in the midst of universal anarchy 
and turmoil that people feel the greatest need to hold on to whatever simulacrum of 
tradition or shard of authority they can find, either to save what remains of a 
partially destroyed constitution or to eliminate its last remaining vestiges. Perhaps if 
the deputies had been able to proclaim a regency, it would have prevailed despite 
their unpopularity. Furthermore, no one can deny that the provisional government 


owed a great deal to the fact that, by chance, it had happened to come into being 
within the same four walls where the representatives of the nation had gathered for 
so many years. 

I followed my friends to the Ministry of the Interior. The mob accompanying us 
also entered, or, rather, burst noisily through the doors, and followed us into the 
small office that M. Duchatel had just vacated. Barrot immediately sought some 
privacy and tried to dismiss the crowd, but to no avail. I realized that two distinct 
and opposing factions were represented: republicans and constitutionals launched 
into a vehement argument both with us and with one another about what decisions 
should be made next, and since we were all crowded together into a tiny space, the 
heat, dust, confusion, and din soon became terrifying. Barrot, who in the most 
critical moments was always ready with a long and pompous speech and who even 
in the most absurd situations managed to maintain a dignified and almost majestic 
manner, did his best to deliver a peroration in angustiis. At times his voice could be 
heard above the din, but to silence it was beyond his powers. Feeling desperate and 
disgusted by the violence and preposterousness of the scene, in which nearly as 
many blows were exchanged as arguments, I left and returned to the Chamber. 

I had almost reached the door of the Assembly, still unaware of what was going 
on inside, when I noticed people running toward me shouting that Mme la duchesse 
d’Orléans, the comte de Paris, and the duc de Nemours had just arrived. At this 
news, I raced up the palace steps four at a time and hurried into the hall. 

At the foot of the podium, with their backs to it, I did indeed see the three 
members of the royal family just mentioned. The duchesse d’Orléans, in mourning 
costume, looked pale but calm. I could see clearly that she was quite upset, but her 
emotion seemed to me of the kind that courageous souls experience, a prelude to 
heroic action rather than fright. 

The comte de Paris exhibited an obliviousness appropriate to his age, along with 
a precocious princely impassivity. Standing beside them was the duc de Nemours, 
buttoned tightly into his uniform, stiffly erect, chilly, and silent, a pillar painted to 
look like a lieutenant general. In my opinion, he was the only person in real danger 
that day. Throughout the period of his vulnerability, I saw him maintain the same 
courageous bearing—firm, taciturn, futile, and uninspiring. His was a courage more 
apt to discourage and dispirit his friends than to daunt his enemies, and it would 
have been of little use for any purpose other than to allow him to die decently had 
the occasion presented itself. 

Surrounding these unfortunate members of the royal family were the national 
guardsmen who had arrived with them, together with a number of deputies and a 


few ordinary citizens. The galleries were closed and empty, except for the one 
reserved for journalists, which had filled with an unarmed but already rambunctious 
mob. The shouts that occasionally emanated from there made more of an 
impression on me than anything else that happened in that session. 

Nothing like this had been seen for fifty years. Since the Convention,’ the 
galleries had been silent, and silent galleries had become a feature of our 
parliamentary customs. At this point, however, although the deputies may have felt 
hampered in their movements, no one was yet held against his will. Quite a few had 
gathered in the Chamber, but the principal party leaders remained absent. On all 
sides people were asking about the whereabouts of M. Thiers and M. Barrot. I did 
not know what had become of M. Thiers, but I knew only too well what M. Barrot 
was up to. I dispatched one of our friends to let him know what was going on, and 
he quickly set about his mission; I can vouch for the fact that he never felt a 
moment’s fear. 

After contemplating the extraordinary scene for a short while, I quickly 
regained my usual place on the upper benches of the center left. My maxim in 
moments of crisis has always been that you should not only be present in the 
assembly of which you are a member but also sit in the place where people are 
accustomed to seeing you. 

A confused and tumultuous deliberation began. I heard M. Lacrosse, who later 
became a ministerial colleague of mine, shout above the noise, “M. Dupin wishes to 
speak!” 

“No! No!” replied Dupin, “I do not!” 

“Never mind!” came the shouts from all sides. “Speak! Speak!” 

His hand forced, M. Dupin took the podium and, to make a long story short, 
proposed to revert to the law of 1842 and proclaim the duchesse d’Orléans as 
regent. This elicited applause from the Chamber, shouts from the gallery, and 
murmurs in the corridors. At first the corridors had been rather empty, but now 
they began to fill at an alarming rate. The people did not pour into the Chamber— 
not yet—but rather infiltrated it little by little, one at a time. Minute by minute, 
someone new appeared. It was inundation by infiltration. Most of the new arrivals 
belonged to the lowest classes, and some were armed. 

I watched from a distance the swelling invasion and felt the danger increasing by 
the minute. I surveyed the Chamber in search of the man most capable of holding 
back the tide and saw only Lamartine, who was ideally positioned to do it and who 
possessed the requisite talent. I remembered that in 1842 he had been the only 
deputy to propose the duchesse d’Orléans as regent; in addition, his most recent 


speeches and to an even greater extent his latest writings had won him the favor of 
the people. His sort of talent was in any case suited to the popular taste. Seeing him 
standing on his bench, I made my way over through the crowd. 

“We are done for,” I quickly whispered to him. “In this supreme moment you 
are the only one of us capable of making yourself heard. Go to the podium and 
speak.” 

As I write these lines, I can still see him as if he were standing in front of me, 
so forcefully was I struck by his appearance. I see his long, thin frame, his eye on 
the hemicycle, his gaze fixed and vacant, absorbed by some private contemplation 
rather than by what was going on around him. At the sound of my voice he did not 
turn toward me but simply stretched out his arm toward the members of the royal 
family and, responding more to his own thoughts than to mine, said: “I will not 
speak as long as that woman and that boy are present.” I asked nothing more of 
him. I already knew as much as I needed to know. On the way back to my seat, I 
stopped at the benches of the center right, where Lanjuinais and Billault were 
sitting. “Do you see anything we can do?” I asked. Sadly, they indicated that they 
did not, and I continued on my way. 

By this point the mob had filled the hemicycle to the point that the royals were 
in danger of being crushed or suffocated at any moment. The chairman tried in vain 
to empty the Chamber. Unable to do so, he asked the duchesse d’Orléans to 
withdraw. She courageously refused. With great difficulty her friends then managed 
to extract her from the crowd and place her at the top of the center-left benches, 
where she sat with her son and the duc de Nemours. 

To the disapproving silence of the deputies and the cheers of the people, Marie 
and Crémieux had just proposed the establishment of a provisional government 
when at last Barrot appeared, out of breath but not frightened. He climbed to the 
rostrum: “Our duty is clear,” he said. “July’s crown now rests on the head of a child 
and a woman.” Regaining its courage, the Chamber reacted with cheers, while the 
people in turn fell silent. The duchess rose and seemed on the point of speaking, but 
she hesitated, received timid counsel, and sat back down. The last glimmer of hope 
flickered out. Barrot finished his speech without matching the effect of his first 
words. Meanwhile, however, the Chamber had somewhat stiffened its resolve, and 
the people hesitated. 

At this point an influx of new arrivals pushed the mob that filled the hemicycle 
toward the center benches, already partially emptied. The press of people 
overflowed the limits of the floor and began to fill the benches. Some deputies who 
had remained in their seats now fled and left the Chamber, while others retreated to 


higher and higher benches, as people caught by a rising tide might clamber from 
rock to rock pursued by the mounting sea. All this commotion was in response to 
two groups of men, most of them armed, who advanced down two corridors, 
preceded by banners and led by officers of the National Guard. The two officers 
carrying the flags (one of whom looked like a scoundrel and was probably, as I 
learned later, a retired colonel named Dumoulin) theatrically climbed the podium, 
waved their flags about, and loudly proclaimed who knows what revolutionary 
nonsense accompanied by a good deal of chest-thumping and other melodramatic 
gestures. The chairman adjourned the session and, in accordance with custom, 
signaled the end by donning his hat, but since he had a knack for making a fool of 
himself in the most tragic situations, he had in his agitation grabbed a secretary’s 
hat by mistake and, being too large for his head, it fell over his eyes. 

As should be obvious to anyone, sessions like this one cannot be adjourned, and 
the chair’s attempt to do so only added to the chaos in the Chamber. From that 
moment on, the uproar was interrupted only by occasional moments of silence. 
Speakers henceforth mounted the podium only in groups. Crémieux, Ledru-Rollin, 
and Lamartine all rushed forward at once. Ledru-Rollin pushed Crémieux aside and 
held the lectern with his two large hands, while Lamartine neither left the podium 
nor fought for his place but waited until his colleague had finished speaking. Ledru- 
Rollin launched into his speech but wandered away from the point, leading his own 
friends to interrupt him frequently. “Come to the point! Come to the point!” 
shouted Berryer, a more experienced man, whose prodynastic rancor proved a 
better counsel than the speaker’s republican passions. In the end, Ledru-Rollin 
called for a provisional government to be named at once and stepped down. 
Lamartine then came forward, called for silence, and began with a splendid tribute 
to the courage of the duchesse d’Orléans. The people, never insensitive to generous 
sentiments couched in grandiloquent language, applauded. “Wait,” I said to my 
neighbors. “This is merely the preamble.” Indeed, Lamartine soon veered abruptly 
in a new direction and reached the same conclusion previously stated by Ledru- 
Rollin. 

Until then, as I mentioned earlier, all the galleries except the one reserved for 
journalists had remained closed and empty. While Lamartine was speaking, 
however, loud blows were struck at the door of one of them. The door gave way and 
splintered into pieces. The gallery was immediately invaded by an armed mob, 
which occupied it with much commotion. In short order the other galleries were 
occupied as well. One man put his foot on the outer ledge and aimed his rifle at the 
chairman and speaker. Others seemed to point their weapons at the deputies. 


Devoted friends led the duchesse d’Orléans and her son out of the Chamber into the 
rear corridor. The chairman mumbled a few words intended to indicate that the 
session was adjourned and stepped down, or rather hurtled down, from the platform 
on which he had been seated. He passed in front of me, looking like a shapeless 
mass. I never would have believed that fear could propel such a stout body so 
quickly, or, rather, could cause it to evaporate so instantaneously. All the remaining 
conservative deputies then dispersed, and the rabble, who had previously remained 
on their feet, now sprawled across the center benches, shouting, “Let’s take the 
places of these sell-outs!” 

Throughout the tumultuous scenes I have been describing, I remained seated on 
my bench, paying close attention to the proceedings but not feeling terribly agitated. 
Now, when I ask myself why I did not feel a greater emotion in the midst of events 
that were to weigh so heavily on France’s future as well as my own, my answer is 
that the way events unfolded greatly diminished their effect on me. 

During the course of the February revolution, I witnessed two or three things 
that had a certain grandeur (which I will describe in due course), but this episode 
had absolutely none, because it was such an utter sham. Frenchmen today, 
especially in Paris, are apt to mingle literary and theatrical reminiscences with their 
most serious demonstrations. This often gives the impression that the feelings they 
display are false, when in fact they are merely clumsily costumed. In this case, the 
imitation was so obvious that the terrifying novelty of what was happening 
remained hidden. This was a time when everyone’s imagination was tainted by the 
lurid colors that Lamartine had recently slathered over his Girondins. The men of 
the French Revolution were vivid in everyone’s mind, and their actions and words 
were present in everyone’s memory. Everything I saw that day bore the visible 
imprint of those memories. It still seemed to me that people were busy reenacting 
the French Revolution rather than continuing it. Despite the presence of bared 
swords, bayonets, and muskets, I could not persuade myself for a single moment 
either that I was in danger or that anyone else was. And I sincerely believe that in 
fact no one was. Bloody hatred did not arrive until later. It had not yet had time to 
emerge. The peculiar spirit of the February revolution had yet to appear. 
Meanwhile, people attempted to revive the passions that had animated our 
forefathers, without success. They imitated their gestures and poses as seen on stage 
but could not imitate their enthusiasm or feel their fury. In keeping with tradition, 
cold-hearted men committed violent acts without understanding what they were 
doing. Although I saw clearly that the play would end in horror, I was never able to 


take the actors very seriously, and the whole thing struck me as a wretched tragedy 
performed by a troupe of clownish provincials. 

I confess that the only thing that moved me that whole day was the sight of the 
woman and child who bore the full weight of crimes they had not committed. I 
often felt compassion for that foreign princess thrust into the midst of our civil 
discords. After she fled, I vividly recalled witnessing her sad and gentle yet steady 
gaze during that interminable session in the Chamber. At the thought of the danger 
she would face in her flight, I was so overcome with pity that I leapt to my feet and 
hastened to the place where, thanks to my familiarity with the premises, I believed 
she and her son would have sought refuge. I glanced at the mob, crossed the 
conference room, passed through the cloakroom, and thus arrived at the hidden 
stairway that leads from the guard booth on the rue de Bourgogne up to the palace 
attic. An usher whom I questioned on the run told me that the royal family had in 
fact passed that way. Indeed, I heard a number of people hastening up the stairs 
ahead of me. I therefore continued climbing until I reached a landing. The sound of 
footsteps above me had ceased a moment earlier. I found myself facing a closed 
door. I knocked. No one opened. I stopped, not because I was ashamed but because 
I was surprised to find myself there, since I had no reason to care about what 
became of that family, from which I had received no benefit nor even a token of 
confidence. I had regretted its accession to the throne, and while I had done my 
loyal best to keep it there, I had done so in the public interest and not out of 
affection for the dynasty. It had for me but one attraction, that bestowed by great 
misfortune. If princes could read men’s hearts as God does and accept the intention 
in lieu of the act, then surely those princes would feel gratitude for what I wanted to 
do that day; but they will never know, because no one saw me, and I told no one. 

I returned to the Chamber and regained my seat. Nearly all the deputies had 
left. The benches were filled by people from the streets. Lamartine, still at the 
podium and framed by the two flags, continued to harangue the crowd, or, rather, 
converse with it, for there were as many orators as listeners, or so it seemed to me. 
The confusion was at its height. In a moment of relative calm, Lamartine began to 
read out a list of names of individuals somebody or other had proposed as members 
of the provisional government that had somehow just been proclaimed. Most of 
these names drew applause, a few were rejected by murmurs, while still others were 
greeted with mirth, for in popular uprisings as in Shakespeare’s dramas the 
burlesque jostles with the tragic. Revolutionary passions were thus tinctured at 
times with sarcasm. When Garnier-Pagés’s name was proposed, I heard someone 
shout: “You are making a mistake, Lamartine: the good one is dead.” Garnier-Pagés 


of course had a famous brother with whom he had little in common but his last 
name. M. de Lamartine was beginning to find his position quite embarrassing, I 
believe, because in a riot as in a novel the most difficult thing to imagine is how it 
ends, but just then someone took it in mind to shout, “To the Hôtel de Ville.”!° 
“Yes, to the Hôtel de Ville,” Lamartine replied, whereupon he left the Chamber, 
taking with him half the crowd. The other half remained with Ledru-Rollin, who, 
in order I suppose to preserve for himself a leading role, felt he had to begin again 
the whole process of a sham election, after which he too left for the Hôtel de Ville. 
There, the same electoral charade was repeated yet again. In that connection I 
cannot refrain from recounting an anecdote that was told to me some months later 
by M. Marrast. Although it interrupts my narrative, it paints a marvelous portrait of 
the two men who at this point in the story played the leading roles and illustrates the 
difference between them, if not in their sentiments then at least in their upbringing 
and mores. A list of candidates for the provisional government had been hastily 
drawn up. The problem, Marrast told me, was how to announce these names to the 
people. “I gave it to Lamartine and asked him to read it out loud from the top of the 
stairs.” 

“I cannot,” Lamartine replied after perusing the list. “My name is on it.” 

“I then passed the list to Crémieux,” Marrast continued. “He read it and said: 
“You must be joking. You’re asking me to read a list on which my name does not 
appear?” 

When I saw M. Ledru-Rollin leave the hall, in which only the insurrectionary 
rabble remained, I understood that nothing more was to be accomplished there. So I 
left, but since I did not wish to join the mob marching toward the Hôtel de Ville, I 
headed in the opposite direction, down the steep staircase—like cellar stairs—that 
leads to the inner courtyard of the palace. There I encountered a column of armed 
national guardsmen running up the same staircase with fixed bayonets. They were 
apparently led by two men in bourgeois attire who shouted at the top of their lungs, 
“Long live la duchesse d’Orléans and the Regency!” One of them I recognized as 
General Oudinot, and the other as Andryane, who had been imprisoned in the 
Spielberg and had written his memoirs in the style of Silvio Pellico. I did not 
recognize anyone else, and nothing shows as clearly how difficult it is for the public 
ever to know the truth about what happens in the chaos of revolution. I know that 
there is a letter in which Marshal Bugeaud recounts how he managed to assemble 
several companies of the Tenth Legion, rallied them behind the duchesse d’Orléans, 
and led them at the double through the court of the Palais-Bourbon to the doors of 
the Chamber, which he found empty. The story is true, except for the presence of 


the marshal, whom I surely would have recognized if he had been there. But, I 
repeat, I saw only General Oudinot and M. Andryane. The latter, on seeing me 
standing still and speechless, grabbed me rather vigorously by the arm and shouted, 
“Monsieur, you must join us to free Mme la duchesse d’Orléans and save the 
monarchy.” 

“Monsieur,” I replied, “your intentions are good, but you are too late. The 
duchess is gone, and the Chamber has dispersed.” 

Where was this impassioned defender of monarchy on the very night that 
followed this encounter? The story deserves to be told. Indeed, it deserves a place 
of honor among all the stories of self-serving treachery that abound in the history of 
revolution: he had joined the cabinet of M. Ledru-Rollin, where he served the 
Republic as secretary-general to the minister of the interior. 

To return to the column he was leading, I joined it even though I had no hope 
that its efforts would succeed. The troops, mechanically obeying the orders they had 
been given, advanced to the doors of the Chamber, where they learned what had 
just taken place. They milled about for a while, then disbanded and scattered in all 
directions. Had they arrived half an hour earlier, as a similar group would do on the 
following May 15, this handful of national guardsmen might have altered the 
destiny of France. I watched this new group disperse and then resumed my lonely 
and quite pensive walk home, but not before I had cast one last glance at the now 
deserted and silent Chamber, where I had spent nine years listening to so many 
eloquent and futile words. 

M. Billault, who had left the Chamber minutes before me via the rue de 
Bourgogne entrance, told me about running into M. Barrot outside: “He was 
walking rapidly and failed to notice that he had lost his hat and the gray hair that he 
normally arranged carefully along his temples had fallen in a disheveled way onto 
his shoulders. He seemed beside himself.” Throughout the day Barrot had fought 
heroically to save the monarchy from the downfall for which he had paved the way, 
and he seemed crushed by its final collapse. From Beaumont, who did not leave his 
side that day, I learned that M. Barrot had braved twenty barricades; he had 
approached each of them unarmed, enduring insults at some and frequent gunfire 
but in the end always persuaded the men who manned the ramparts to let him pass. 
His words had a powerful effect on the multitude. For this he had all the requisite 
qualities: a powerful voice, bombastic eloquence, and an intrepid heart. 

As M. Barrot was leaving the Chamber in such disarray, M. Thiers, even more 
frantic, was wandering around Paris, afraid to return home. 


He had been seen in the Chamber just before the duchesse d’Orléans arrived, 
and he had left at once, thus signaling to many others that it was time to go. I 
learned the details of his flight the next day from M. Talabot, who had assisted him. 
I had fairly close party ties to M. Talabot and, I think it is fair to say, long-standing 
relations regarding government business with M. Thiers. M. Talabot was a man of 
vigorous mind and firm resolve, most helpful on occasions like this. This is what he 
told me. I do not think I have omitted or added anything: “It seems that M. Thiers, 
on crossing the place Louis XV, was insulted and threatened by several people in 
the crowd. By the time he reached the conference room, he was very upset and 
alarmed. He came over to me, pulled me aside, and told me that the rabble were 
going to kill him unless I helped him escape. I immediately put my arm around him 
and told him to come with me, that there was nothing to be afraid of. M. Thiers 
wanted to avoid the Pont Louis XVI lest he find himself back in the midst of a mob. 
We went to the Pont des Invalides, but upon arriving there, he thought he saw a 
crowd gathering on the other side of the river and again refused to cross. We then 
went to the Pont d'Iéna, which was free, and crossed it without difficulty. On the 
other side, M. Thiers spotted some shouting youths on the steps of the amphitheater 
where the palace of the king of Rome should have been built, so he hastily turned 
down the rue d’Auteuil and entered the Bois de Boulogne. There, we stumbled by 
chance on a cabriolet, whose driver agreed to take us via the outer boulevards to the 
vicinity of the Barriére de Clichy, from which we took a roundabout route to his 
home.” 

“Throughout the journey, but especially at the beginning,” M. Talabot added, 
“M. Thiers seemed almost out of his mind. He gesticulated, he sobbed, he uttered 
incoherent phrases. The catastrophe he had just witnessed, the future of the 
country, and the danger in which he found himself had together left him agitated 
and deranged.” 

Thus, of the four men who did most to bring about the events of February 24— 
Louis-Philippe, M. Guizot, M. Thiers, and M. Barrot—the first two had been 
banished by the end of the day, while the latter two were half out of their minds. 


1. The marriages in Madrid on October 10, 1846, of Queen Isabella II with the Duke of Cadiz and her 
sister Luisa Fernanda with the duc de Montpensier, Louis Philippe’s youngest son. Queen Victoria, Lord 
Palmerston, and the British public, fearing a Spanish-French alliance against Britain, denounced the marriages. 
Thiers blamed Guizot for the break in the “Entente cordiale” between England and France. 

2. Rousseau. 

3. Those who owned sufficient property to qualify as voters. 

4. “Source and origin.” 


5. Members of the Third Estate, locked out of their expected meeting place for the Estates General on June 
20, 1789, moved to the Jeu de Paume, an indoor tennis court, and swore not to adjourn before giving the 
kingdom a new constitution. 

6. As the duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt had told Louis XVI after the storming of the Bastille. 

7. The place Louis XV had already been renamed place de la Concorde in 1830. 

8. “In troubled times.” 

9. The revolutionary assembly that founded the First Republic. The Convention governed France from 
September 1792 to October 1795. 

10. City hall. 


PART 2 


Everything in this notebook (chapters I-II) was written in Sorrento at various dates 
in November and December of 1850 and January, February, and March of 1851. 


CHAPTER 1 


My judgment of the causes of February 24 and my thoughts as to what would 
emerge from it. 


So the July Monarchy fell—fell without a fight, in the presence of the victors rather 
than under their blows; they were as astonished by their victory as the vanquished 
were by their defeat. Since the revolution of February I have several times heard M. 
Guizot and even M. Molé and M. Thiers say that surprise was the only reason for 
the collapse, which should be regarded as a pure accident, a mere stroke of fortune. 
In reply I have often been tempted to quote Alceste’s response to Oronte in 
Moliére’s Misanthrope: “Pour en juger ainsi, vous avez vos raisons.”'! For those 
three men had led France under Louis-Philippe for eighteen years, and it was 
difficult for them to admit that the king’s bad policies had paved the way to 
catastrophe and toppled him from the throne. 

Not having the same grounds for belief, I do not of course entirely share their 
view. I do not claim that accidents played no role in the February revolution, 
because in fact they played an important one, but they were not the whole story. 

I have known literary men who have written history without taking part in 
government, and I have known political men whose only concern has been to shape 
events without a thought to describing them. I have often remarked that the former 
see general causes everywhere, while the latter, who daily experience myriad 
disconnected occurrences, readily imagine that everything can be attributed to 
specific incidents and that the little strings they are constantly pulling are the ones 
that move the world. Both are surely wrong. 

I hate absolute systems that see all historical events as dependent on grand first 
causes linked together in ineluctable sequence, thus banishing individual human 


beings from the history of the human race. I find such theories narrow in their 
pretensions of grandeur and false beneath their air of mathematical truth. With all 
due respect to the writers who invent such sublime theories to feed their vanity and 
facilitate their work, I believe that many important historical facts can be explained 
only by accidental circumstances, while many others remain inexplicable, and 
finally, that chance—or, rather, that skein of secondary causes that we call chance 
because we cannot untangle them—plays a major part in everything that takes place 
on the world stage. But I also firmly believe that chance accomplishes nothing for 
which the groundwork has not been laid in advance. Prior facts, the nature of 
institutions, the cast of people’s minds, and the state of mores are the materials out 
of which chance improvises the effects we find so surprising and terrible to behold. 

The February revolution, like any other great event of the kind, was born of 
general causes fertilized, as it were, by accidents. It would be as superficial to say 
that it derived inevitably from general causes as to ascribe it solely to accidental 
ones. 

The industrial revolution, which for thirty years had made Paris the leading 
manufacturing city in France, enticed within its walls a vast new population of 
workers; with work on fortifications came another population, of local farmers now 
out of work; the passion for material pleasures, spurred by the government, which 
increasingly incited this multitude; the latest economic and political theories, which 
tended to accredit the idea that human misery is a consequence of laws rather than 
the work of Providence and that poverty can be eliminated by changing the basis of 
society; the contempt in which the governing class, and especially its leaders, were 
held, a contempt so widespread and so profound that it paralyzed the very people 
who had the greatest interest in maintaining the power that was being overthrown; 
the centralization that reduced the work of revolution to seizing control of Paris and 
of the ready-made machinery of government; and last but not least, the instability 
of everything—institutions, ideas, mores, and people—in an unstable society that 
had already been turned upside down by seven great revolutions and a host of minor 
upheavals in a period of less than sixty years—these were the general causes 
without which the revolution of February would have been impossible. 

The principal accidents that led to the revolution include a maladroit dynastic 
opposition, which sought reform but paved the way for riot; the repression of that 
riot, at first too harsh, then abruptly abandoned; the sudden disappearance of all the 
old ministers, who took the levers of power with them, leaving the new ministers 
unable to find, let alone seize, the means to control the chaos; the errors and 
undisciplined thinking of the new ministers, who failed so abysmally to restore the 


power that they had so adroitly undermined; the hesitations of the generals and the 
absence of the only royal family members who enjoyed any measure of popularity 
or displayed the slightest ability; and above all the senile imbecility of King Louis- 
Philippe, a weakness that no one could have predicted and that remains almost 
unbelievable even today, despite having been laid bare by the event. 

I have sometimes asked myself what might have provoked this extraordinary 
and sudden collapse of the king’s faculties. Louis-Philippe had spent his life in the 
midst of revolution and surely lacked neither experience nor courage nor 
intelligence, though on that fateful day all three certainly deserted him. The cause 
of his weakness, I think, was simply that he was overwhelmed by surprise. He was 
laid low before he understood what was happening. The February revolution was 
unforeseen by everyone, but by him most of all. No warning came to him from 
without, because for several years his mind had found refuge in the proud solitude 
that afflicts many princes after a long and happy reign, which causes them to 
mistake good fortune for genius and therefore to stop listening to anyone, because 
they believe they have nothing more to learn. 

Furthermore, Louis-Philippe was deceived, as I said earlier his ministers were, 
by the misleading light that history casts on the present. One could compile a 
striking catalog of errors that have arisen one after another in response to other 
errors committed in dissimilar situations. Think of Charles I, driven to arbitrary 
rule and violence in England by the progress of the opposition under the benign rule 
of his father. Then think of Louis XVI, determined to endure everything because 
Charles I had perished out of unwillingness to endure anything. After which 
Charles X provoked a revolution because he took Louis XVI’s weakness as an 
example not to follow. And finally, Louis-Philippe, the most perspicacious of all, 
thought he could remain on the throne by perverting the law without violating it and 
assumed that if he remained within the limits of the Charter, so would the nation. 
To corrupt the people without confronting them; to deform the spirit of the 
constitution without changing the letter; to set the country’s vices one against 
another; to quietly drown revolutionary passion in love of material gratifications— 
these elements constituted the idea that governed his life. It soon became not just 
his leading idea but his only one. It enveloped him. He lived it. And when he 
suddenly discovered that it was wrong, he was like a man awakened in the middle 
of the night by an earthquake, who divines in the darkness that his house is 
collapsing and the ground is crumbling beneath his feet and feels lost and 
bewildered in the midst of unforeseen universal ruin. 


Today I am free to sit back in my armchair and contemplate the causes that led 
to the events of February 24, but that afternoon I had other things on my mind, 
namely, the events themselves—not what produced them but what would follow. 

It was the second revolution I had witnessed in seventeen years. Both had 
distressed me, but the impressions left by the second were far more bitter than those 
left by the first. 

For Charles X I had felt a certain hereditary affection to the very end, but the 
king fell because he trampled on rights I held dear, and I hoped at the time that his 
fall would not extinguish liberty in France but rather revive it. On that day, 
however, liberty seemed dead. Although the royal family that fled meant nothing to 
me, I felt that my own cause was lost. 

I had spent the best years of my youth in a society that seemed to be recovering 
its prosperity and grandeur as it regained its liberty. In it I had conceived the idea of 
a moderate, regulated liberty disciplined by faith, mores, and laws. I felt the charms 
of that liberty. It became my life’s passion. I felt that I could never be consoled for 
its loss, but now I saw that I must give it up. 

I had acquired too much experience of men to be satisfied with vain words. I 
knew that while a great revolution can establish liberty in a country, several 
revolutions in succession can make any regulated liberty impossible for a very long 
time. Although I still had no idea what would come of this latest revolution, I was 
already certain that nothing that came of it would satisfy me, and I anticipated that 
no matter what fate was in store for our nephews, ours was now to live out what 
remained of our miserable lives between the alternative reactions of license and 
oppression. 

I rehearsed in my mind the history of the past sixty years and smiled bitterly at 
the illusions we nursed at the end of each phase of our long revolution; at the 
theories that thrived on those illusions; at the learned daydreams of our historians; 
and at the many ingenious but erroneous systems with which we attempted to 
explain a present that we still perceived only dimly and to predict a future that we 
could not perceive at all. 

The constitutional monarchy succeeded the Ancien Régime. The Republic 
succeeded the monarchy. The Empire succeeded the Republic. The Restoration 
succeeded the Empire. Then came the July Monarchy. After each of these 
successive transformations, people said that the French Revolution, having 
completed what they presumptuously called its work, was over. They said it and 
believed it. Alas! I had myself hoped it was true during the Restoration and again 
after the government of the Restoration fell. And now the French Revolution has 


begun anew, for it remains the same revolution as before. The farther we go, the 
more obscure its end becomes. Will we—as prophets as unreliable perhaps as their 
predecessors assure us we will—achieve a social transformation more complete and 
more profound than our forefathers foresaw or desired, or than we ourselves can yet 
conceive? Or must we end simply in intermittent anarchy, that chronic and 
incurable malady that old nations know so well? I cannot say and have no idea when 
this long journey will end. I am tired of mistaking deceptive mists for the shore and 
often wonder whether the terra firma for which we have so long been searching 
actually exists, or whether our destiny is not rather to ply the seas forever. 

I spent the rest of that day [with Ampère], my colleague at the Institute!’ and 
one of my best friends. He had come to see what had happened to me in the ruckus 
and to ask me to dinner. At first I tried to console myself by persuading him to 
share my grief, but I soon recognized that his impression was different from mine 
and that he saw the unfolding revolution with a different eye. Ampére was an 
intelligent man and, better yet, a man of generous heart, easy to get along with and 
dependable. He was loved for his good nature and liked for his witty, amusing 
conversation, which avoided nastiness and was filled with pointed remarks, [none of 
which aimed very high, to be sure,] but all of which were very pleasant to listen to. 
Unfortunately, he could not resist transporting the wit of the salon into literature 
and the literary spirit into politics. What I mean by literary spirit in politics is the 
error of valuing what is ingenious and new rather than what is true, what makes an 
interesting scene rather than what serves a useful purpose. It is responding to the 
talent and elocution of the actors rather than to the consequences of the play. And 
last but not least, it is to base one’s judgments on impressions rather than reasons. 
Needless to say, this defect is not confined to academicians. Indeed, the entire 
nation is rather prone to it, and the French people as a whole often judge politics as 
if it were literature. Ampére, who was the soul of kindness and whose membership 
in a coterie affected him only to the extent that it increased the warmth of his 
feeling for his friends, had nothing but contempt for the toppled government, whose 
recent actions in favor of the Swiss ultramontanes had irritated him greatly.'? His 
hatred for those Swiss and especially for their French friends was the only hatred I 
ever knew in him. Bores terrified him no end, but in the depths of his heart he 
detested only the devout. To be sure, the latter had offended him very cruelly and 
very clumsily, because he was not their natural adversary, and there is no better 
proof of their blind intolerance than the fact that they inspired such fierce hatred in 
a man as Christian as Ampére—Christian, I would say, not by faith but by 
intention, taste, and, I daresay, temperament. Ampère therefore easily consoled 


himself for the fall of a government that had served his detractors so well. Among 
the insurgents he had seen signs of selflessness and even generosity, as well as 
courage; the popular emotion had won him over. 

I realized that not only did he not share my feelings but he actually took a 
diametrically opposed view. All the feelings of indignation, pain, and rage that had 
been accumulating in my heart since that morning therefore suddenly erupted 
against Ampère, and I addressed him in such violent terms, terms that only a friend 
as devoted as he could have excused, that I have since then felt rather ashamed 
whenever I think about it. Among other things, I recall saying: “You have no idea 
what is going on. You judge events as if you were a spectator in the crowd, or a 
poet. What you call the triumph of liberty is its ultimate defeat. I am telling you 
that these people, whom you so naively admire, have just proved that they are 
incapable and unworthy of living as free men. Show me what experience has taught 
them. What new virtues has it bestowed on them? What inveterate vices has it 
eliminated? No, I tell you, they are the same as they always were: just as impatient, 
thoughtless, and contemptuous of the law as ever; just as easily led astray by 
powerful voices and as rash in the face of danger as their forebears. They have not 
improved with time but have remained as frivolous in serious matters as they used 
to be in pointless pursuits.” After much shouting, we both agreed to let the future 
judge, for the future is an enlightened and upright arbiter—but, alas, it always 
arrives too late. 


CHAPTER 2 


Paris the day after February 24, and the days that followed.—Socialist character of 
the new revolution. 


Resumed in Sorrento in October 1850 


The night passed without incident, although shouts and rifle fire continued to be 
heard in the streets. These were the sounds of triumph, however, not of combat. At 
daybreak I went out to see what the city looked like and find out what had become 
of my two young nephews. They were being educated at the time in a seminary for 
children, an educational institution that hardly prepared its pupils to live in 
revolutionary times like ours and provided no security on a day of insurrection. The 


seminary was located on rue de Madame," behind the Luxembourg, so that I had to 
travel across a good swath of Paris to get there. 

I found the streets quiet and even half-deserted, as one ordinarily finds them on 
a Sunday morning, when the rich are still asleep and the poor are taking their rest. 
From time to time I did encounter the previous day’s victors along the way, but 
most were headed home and unconcerned with passersby. In the few open shops I 
saw bourgeois who seemed not so much frightened as astonished, like spectators at 
the end of a play still trying to figure out what it had really been about. Now that the 
people had abandoned the streets, the most common sight was soldiers, either alone 
or in small groups, all unarmed and headed home. The defeat they had just suffered 
had left them with vivid and durable feelings of shame and anger. This would 
become obvious later on but for the time being was not apparent. Pleasure at 
regaining their freedom seemed to dominate any other feelings these young men 
may have had. They looked carefree and walked with a free and easy step, like 
schoolboys on vacation. 

The younger pupils’ seminary had not been attacked or disturbed in any way. In 
any case, my nephews were no longer there, having been sent to their maternal 
grandmother’s house the previous evening. I therefore headed home by way of the 
rue du Bac to see whether Lamoriciére, who was living there at the time, had 
indeed been killed the day before, as his aide-de-camp had announced after seeing 
him fall. Only after his servants recognized me did they admit that their master was 
in the house and allow me in to see him. 

I found this uncommon man, about whom I will have more than one occasion to 
speak in what follows, stretched out on his bed and reduced to a state of immobility 
at odds with his nature and desires. His head was half broken open, bayonets had 
repeatedly pierced his arms, and his limbs were battered and paralyzed; otherwise 
he remained the same man as always, with his impassioned mind and indomitable 
heart. He recounted what had happened to him the day before and the thousand 
perils from which he had escaped only by miracle. I strongly advised him to remain 
at rest until his wounds healed, and for a considerable time thereafter, rather than 
risk his person and his reputation for no good reason in the chaos to come. This was 
no doubt good advice to give to a man so in love with action, and so used to acting, 
that after doing whatever is necessary and useful he is always ready to embark on 
harmful and dangerous adventures rather than do nothing at all, yet like most advice 
that runs counter to a man’s natural bent, it was also quite ineffective. 

I spent all afternoon walking around Paris. 


Two things struck me above all others that day: the first was that the just- 
completed revolution had been not just primarily but solely and exclusively a 
popular uprising that had bestowed all power on “the people” in the strict sense of 
the term, meaning the classes that work with their hands. 

The second was how little hatred, or for that matter any other keen passion, the 
lower classes thus suddenly invested with sole mastery displayed in the first flush of 
victory. 

Although the working classes often played the leading role in the events of the 
First Republic, they had never guided those events or exerted sole mastery over the 
state in either fact or law. The Convention contained perhaps not a single man of 
the people. It was full of bourgeois and men of letters. The war between the 
Mountain and the Gironde’? was led on both sides by members of the bourgeoisie, 
and at no time did the triumph of the former transfer power exclusively into the 
hands of the people. The revolution of July was made by the people, but the middle 
class, which instigated and led it, reaped the finest fruits. By contrast, the revolution 
of February seemed to have been made entirely outside and against the bourgeoisie. 

In this great clash, the two principal parts of French society had finally 
separated, and the people, set apart, remained in sole possession of the government. 
This was unprecedented in the annals of our history. To be sure, similar revolutions 
had taken place in other countries at other times, for the history peculiar to any 
period, even today, no matter how new and unprecedented it seems to 
contemporaries, is in essence always a reflection of the ancient history of 
humankind. Florence in the late Middle Ages offered a small-scale version of what 
had just occurred here: the noble class was initially supplanted by the bourgeois 
class, which in turn was driven out of government, at which point a barefoot 
gonfalonier led the people in the establishment of a republic. In Florence, however, 
this popular revolution had specific and temporary causes, while here it was the 
result of long-standing causes so general that after sowing turmoil in France, there 
was good reason to believe that those same causes would wreak havoc in the rest of 
Europe as well. This time the goal was not simply the victory of a party. People 
sought to establish a social science, a philosophy, and I might almost say a common 
religion that could be taught to and understood by everyone. The old picture thus 
took on a truly novel aspect. 

Throughout that day in Paris I did not see a single representative of the former 
forces of law and order, not a single soldier, gendarme, or policeman. The National 
Guard itself had vanished. Only the common people were armed, and they alone 
guarded public buildings, stood watch, issued orders, and meted out punishment. It 


was extraordinary and terrifying to see this immense city, so full of riches, entirely 
in the hands of those who owned nothing at all—or, rather, it was the entire nation 
that was now in their hands, for thanks to centralization, whoever rules in Paris 
commands France. Accordingly, the other classes were truly terrified. I do not think 
they experienced terror of such magnitude at any point in the Revolution, and the 
only terror to which it can be compared, I believe, is that which the civilized cities 
of the Roman world must have felt when they found themselves suddenly subject to 
the power of the Vandals and Goths. 

Since nothing similar had ever been seen, many people expected unprecedented 
acts of violence. I never shared those fears, however. What I saw led me to 
anticipate strange disturbances and novel crises in the near future, but I never 
believed the rich would be pillaged. 

I knew the people of Paris too well to ignore the fact that their first instincts in 
revolutionary times are usually generous. In the immediate aftermath of victory 
they like to boast of their triumph, display their authority, and play at being great 
men. Meanwhile, some sort of government is usually established, the police return 
to their posts and the judges to their benches, and when at last our great men wish 
to descend once more to the familiar realm of petty and wicked human passions, 
they are no longer free to do so and must resume living as ordinary decent citizens. 
Furthermore, we have spent so many years in insurrection that we have developed a 
kind of morality of disorder and a special code for days of insurrection. Under these 
exceptional laws, murder is tolerated and devastation permitted, but theft is strictly 
prohibited, though regardless of what anyone says, this does not prevent 
considerable theft from occurring on such days, for a society of rioters is no 
different from any other society, in which one always finds scoundrels who privately 
thumb their noses at the morality of the group and are contemptuous of its code of 
honor as long as they can get away with it. What reassured me, moreover, was the 
thought that the victors had been as surprised by victory as their adversaries by 
defeat. Their passions had not had time to become inflamed or embittered by battle. 
The government had fallen without being defended or defending itself. It had long 
been fought, or at any rate vigorously condemned, by the very people who in the 
depths of their hearts most regretted its downfall. 

For the previous year, the dynastic opposition had lived in deceptive intimacy 
with the republican opposition, taking identical actions for contrary reasons. The 
misunderstanding that facilitated the revolution made it milder when it occurred. 
The monarchy disappeared, the battlefield seemed empty. The people no longer had 
a clear idea of what enemies remained to be pursued and defeated. The former 


objects of their wrath were gone. The clergy had never fully reconciled with the new 
dynasty and looked unmoved on its destruction. The old nobility applauded, no 
matter what the consequences might be. The former had suffered from the 
intolerant system of the bourgeoisie, the latter from its pride. Both despised or 
feared its government. 

It was the first time in sixty years that the priests, the old aristocracy, and the 
people shared a common sentiment—of rancor, to be sure, and not affection. This 
nevertheless meant a great deal politically, since in politics friendships are almost 
always based on shared hatreds. Only the bourgeois were truly vanquished that day, 
but even they had little to fear. Their government had been exclusive rather than 
oppressive, corrupting but not violent, and it was more despised than hated. In any 
case, the middle class is never a compact subset of the nation or a distinct part of 
the whole. It always participates to some degree in the other classes and in some 
places merges with them. This lack of homogeneity and precise limits makes the 
government of the bourgeoisie weak and uncertain, but it also makes the 
bourgeoisie itself impossible to grasp and in a sense invisible to those who would 
attack it when it ceases to govern. 

Taken together, these causes were responsible, I believe, for the popular 
languor, which I found as striking to behold as the people’s omnipotence. This 
languor was all the more evident because it contrasted so noticeably with the 
bombastic vigor of popular expression and the terrible memories it aroused. M. 
Thiers’s Histoire de la Révolution, M. de Lamartine’s Les Girondins, and other less 
celebrated but quite well known books and, to an even greater extent, plays had 
rehabilitated the Terror and in a sense made it fashionable. Thus the tepid passions 
of the day were made to speak with the inflamed rhetoric of 1793, and the names 
and deeds of illustrious criminals were constantly on the lips of people who had 
neither the energy nor the sincere desire to emulate them. 

It was socialist theories—what I previously called the philosophy of the 
February revolution—that would later ignite genuine passions, embitter jealousies, 
and stir up class warfare. Although passions were initially less disorderly than one 
might have feared, in the aftermath of the revolution an extraordinary agitation and 
unprecedented disorder of popular thinking became apparent. 

On February 25 a thousand peculiar theories poured from the minds of 
innovators into the minds of the crowd. Everything remained standing except the 
monarchy and the parliament, and it seemed that the shock of revolution had 
reduced society itself to dust and opened up a competition to decide what should be 
erected in its place. Everyone had a plan. One man published his in the newspapers, 


another posted his in one of the posters that soon covered countless walls, and still 
another windily harangued anyone who would listen. One aimed to destroy the 
inequality of wealth, another the inequality of education, while a third proposed to 
level the oldest of inequalities, that between man and woman. Specifics were 
proposed for the treatment of poverty and remedies for the malady of labor, which 
had afflicted mankind from the beginning. 

These theories were highly diverse, often contradictory, and sometimes hostile 
to one another, but all aimed beyond government at government’s very basis in 
society and therefore shared the name “socialism.” 

Socialism will remain the defining characteristic and most redoubtable memory 
of the February revolution. Seen in perspective, the republic will appear to have 
been a means, not an end. 

It is not the intent of these Recollections to discover what gave the February 
revolution its socialist character. I will simply say that it should not have surprised 
observers as much as it did. Had they not noticed that the condition of the people 
had long been improving and that its importance, education, desires, and power had 
been increasing steadily? The common man’s comfort had also improved, but less 
quickly, and that improvement now stood close to the limit that can be achieved in 
an old society where people are many and places few. How could the poorer classes, 
inferior yet powerful, not think of escaping their poverty and inferiority by making 
use of their power? They had been trying to do so for sixty years. They had initially 
tried to help themselves by changing all the institutions of politics, but after each 
change they found that their lot either had not improved or had improved far more 
slowly than the eagerness of their desires could tolerate. It was inevitable that they 
would sooner or later discover that what kept them down was not the constitution of 
the government but the immutable laws that constitute society itself, and it was then 
only natural to wonder whether they might have the power and the right to change 
those laws as well, as they had changed the others. Consider in particular property, 
which is the bedrock of our social order: since all the privileges that once covered 
and concealed the privilege of property had been destroyed, while property itself 
remained the principal obstacle to equality and its only apparent sign, was it not 
inevitable that people who owned none would not necessarily abolish it but at least 
think about abolishing it? 

This natural anxiety of the popular mind, this inevitable agitation of the 
people’s desires and thoughts, and these needs and instincts of the crowd in a sense 
constituted the canvas on which the innovators sketched a profusion of monstrous 
and grotesque designs. Their designs may be judged to be ludicrous, but nothing is 


worthier of the serious attention of philosophers and statesmen than the canvas on 
which they worked. 

Will socialism continue to be shrouded by the contempt in which the socialists 
of 1848 are so rightly held? I ask the question without answering it. I have no doubt 
that the laws that constitute our modern society will in the long run be subject to 
many modifications. In essential respects they already have been. But will they ever 
be destroyed and replaced by others? It seems impracticable. I will say no more, 
because the more I study what the world used to be like, and the more I learn in 
detail about the world of today, when I consider the prodigious diversity one finds in 
it, not only in regard to laws but also in regard to the principles that underlie the 
laws and the different forms that the right of property has taken and continues to 
exhibit today, despite what people say, I am tempted to believe that what some call 
necessary institutions are often only the institutions to which we are accustomed, 
and that when it comes to the constitution of society, the realm of the possible is far 
wider than the people who live in any particular society imagine. 


CHAPTER 3 


Uncertainty of former parliamentarians concerning what attitude to take. My own 
reflections on what I ought to do and my resolutions. 


In the days that followed February 24, I did not seek out or see the political men 
from whom the events of that day had separated me. I felt no need to do so, and to 
tell the truth, no desire. Instinctively, I recoiled from thinking about the wretched 
parliamentary milieu in which I had lived for ten years and watched the seeds of 
revolution germinate. 

I also judged that at that point any sort of political conversation or combination 
was merely pretension. As insubstantial as the rumors that set the crowd in motion 
may have been, the movement had become irresistible. I sensed that we were in the 
midst of one of those great democratic floods that drown any individual or party 
that attempts to erect a dike against them, and during which for a period of time 
there is nothing to be done other than to study the general character of the 
phenomenon. I therefore spent all my time in the street with the victors, as if I 
worshiped at the altar of fortune. I neither paid homage to nor asked anything of the 
new sovereign, however. Nor did I even address it. I simply looked and listened. 


After a few days, though, I resumed contact with the vanquished. I saw former 
deputies, former peers, men of letters, men of business and commerce, and 
landowners, who in the parlance of the day began to be referred to as “idle.” The 
revolution seemed no less extraordinary when thus viewed from on high than when 
seen from below. In this group I encountered a great deal of fear but as little 
genuine passion as I had seen elsewhere, along with a singular resignation and above 
all an absence of hope, indeed almost an absence of any thought, of renewed 
support for the government that had just fallen. Although the February revolution 
was the shortest and least bloody of all our revolutions, it had filled the hearts and 
minds of the vanquished with an impression of its omnipotence more powerful than 
that created by any of the others. I think this was primarily because those hearts 
and minds were devoid of political beliefs and passions, so that all that remained 
after so many miscalculations and so much useless agitation was a taste for well- 
being—a sentiment very tenacious and very exclusive but also very mild, which can 
easily accommodate to any form of government as long as it is allowed to satisfy 
itself. 

What I perceived, then, was a universal effort to adapt to the event that fortune 
had improvised and win the sympathies of a new master. Big landowners were 
pleased to point out that they had always been enemies of the bourgeois class and 
always on the side of the people. Priests rediscovered the dogma of equality in the 
Gospels and assured us that they had never lost sight of it. The bourgeois themselves 
recalled with a certain pride that their fathers had been workers, and when they 
were unable, owing to the inevitable obscurity of the genealogies, to trace their 
origins back to an actual manual laborer, they tried at least to root their fortune in 
some rough-hewn ancestor who had raised himself by his own bootstraps. They 
took as much care to put this forebear in the limelight as they might have taken to 
hide him a short while earlier, for the vanity of man is such that it can take a variety 
of forms while retaining its essential nature. The coin has two sides yet remains the 
same coin. 

Fear was at that point the only true passion left, so instead of breaking off 
relations with relatives who had thrown themselves into the new revolution, people 
sought closer relations with them. Many families turned to members they had 
previously regarded as black sheep. If one was fortunate enough to have a cousin or 
brother or son whose dissolute ways had led to ruin, one could be sure that the 
erstwhile wastrel now stood on the verge of success. If, moreover, he had made a 
name for himself by advancing some wild theory, his ambitions would know no 
limit. Most of the government’s commissars and sub-commissars were people of 


this sort. Relations who had previously gone unmentioned and whose families might 
in the old days have had them locked up in the Bastille or, more recently, sent off to 
work as public officials in Algeria suddenly became the glory and mainstay of the 
entire clan. 

As for King Louis-Philippe, his irrelevance could not have been greater if he 
had been a member of the Merovingian dynasty. Nothing made a greater 
impression on me than the profound silence that suddenly enveloped his name. Not 
once did I hear it mentioned either among the people or higher up the social ladder. 
The former courtiers I saw did not speak of him and I believe had truly put him out 
of their minds. So powerfully had the revolution distracted them that this prince had 
vanished from their thoughts. Some will say that this is what becomes of any king 
who is toppled from his throne. More noteworthy, however, is the fact that even his 
enemies had forgotten him: they did not fear him enough to slander him, and 
perhaps not even enough to hate him—if not a greater misfortune then at least a 
rarer one. 

I do not wish to recount the history of the revolution of 1848. I am simply 
trying to retrace my actions, my ideas, and my impressions over the course of 
revolutionary events. I will therefore skip over the first few weeks after February 24 
and turn to the period immediately prior to the general elections. 

The moment had come when people had to decide whether they wished to 
observe this singular revolution as private individuals or take part in events 
themselves. On this point I found the former party leaders divided. To judge by the 
incoherence of their language and the instability of their views, one might have 
thought they themselves were of two minds. Nearly all were politicians shaped by 
the discipline and constraints of constitutional liberty. In the midst of their habitual 
intrigues a great revolution had taken them by surprise, and they reminded me of 
boatmen used to navigating exclusively on inland waterways but now suddenly cast 
upon the open sea. In this new adventure the knowledge they had acquired from 
their short voyages was more troublesome than useful, and they often seemed more 
baffled and uncertain than their passengers. 

M. Thiers on several occasions stated his opinion that there was no choice but to 
run for office and win, while on other occasions he said it would be best to stay out 
of the elections. I do not know whether the reason for his hesitation was his alarm at 
the dangers that might follow the election or his fear of not being elected. 

Rémusat, who was always so clear about what could be done and so obscure 
about what should, explained the good reasons for staying home and the no less 
good reasons for participating. Duvergier was frantic. The revolution had destroyed 


the balance-of-powers system to which his mind had clung so tenaciously for so 
many years, and he felt as though he were suspended in midair. Meanwhile, the duc 
de Broglie had not peeked out from under his cloak since February 24, and it was in 
that posture that he awaited the end of society, which he took to be imminent. 
Although M. Molé was the oldest of all the former parliamentary leaders, or 
perhaps for that very reason, he alone remained resolute in the conviction that there 
was no choice but to take an active role and attempt to lead the revolution. Perhaps 
his longer experience had taught him that in troubled times the role of spectator is 
dangerous. Perhaps the prospect of once again having something to lead rejuvenated 
him and hid the danger of the undertaking from his eyes. Or perhaps having so 
often bent this way and that under so many different regimes, his resolve had been 
stiffened even as his thinking had become more supple and indifferent to the nature 
of his master. As for me, as one might imagine, I very carefully considered what 
course I should take. 

Now I would like to consider the reasons I had at the time for making the 
choices I did, which I will set forth as straightforwardly as possible. But it is difficult 
to write accurately about oneself. Most people who write memoirs disclose their 
serious missteps and dubious inclinations only when they mistake the former for 
positive achievements and the latter for laudable instincts, as sometimes happens. 
For example, Cardinal de Retz, seeking to portray himself in what he takes to be 
the glorious role of a shrewd conspirator, confesses his plan to assassinate Richelieu 
and recounts his hypocritical devotions and charities lest we fail to recognize his 
cleverness. He speaks not because he loves truth but because his twisted mind 
unwittingly betrays his corrupt heart. 

But even a writer who wishes to be sincere rarely succeeds in such an 
enterprise. The fault lies primarily with the public, which likes writers to accuse 
themselves but will not tolerate self-praise. Even friends will often find admirable 
candor in a writer who speaks ill of himself and unbearable vanity in one who 
recounts his good works, so that sincerity becomes a thankless task, all loss and no 
profit. The main difficulty, though, lies in the subject itself. The writer is too close 
to himself to see clearly. He easily loses himself amid the myriad views, interests, 
ideas, tastes, and instincts that caused him to act as he did. The tangle of narrow 
paths that remain obscure even to those who use them obscures the broad highways 
the will actually took on its way to its most important decisions. 

I will nevertheless try to find my way through this labyrinth. It is only fair to 
take the same liberties with myself that I have already allowed myself to take with 
so many others. 


So I will begin by saying that when I plumbed the depths of my heart in regard 
to the revolution, I was somewhat surprised to find a certain relief mingled with 
some surprise and a kind of joy mixed with all the sadness and fear the event 
occasioned. This terrible event pained me on behalf of my country but clearly not 
on my own. On the contrary, I felt I breathed more freely after the crisis than 
before. I had always felt constrained and oppressed in the parliamentary milieu that 
had just been swept away. It had left me feeling constantly disappointed both in 
others and in myself. To begin with my disappointment in myself, it did not take 
me long to discover that I did not have what it took to play the brilliant role I had 
dreamed of. Both my qualities and my defects stood in my way. Not virtuous 
enough to command respect, I was too honest to engage in the petty stratagems that 
quick success required. Note, moreover, that there was no cure for my honorable 
character, for it was so intimately connected with my temperament as well as my 
principles that without it I would have been nothing. Whenever I was obliged to 
speak on behalf of a bad cause or to pursue a wrong course, all my talents and 
passions deserted me, and I confess that nothing consoled me more for the lack of 
success that was often the reward for my honesty than the certainty that as a 
scoundrel I would never be anything but clumsy and mediocre. I wrongly believed 
that I would be as successful on the podium as I had been with my book. The 
writer’s skill is more of a hindrance than a help to the orator, however. Nothing 
resembles a good speech as little as a good chapter. I quickly realized this and 
recognized that I was classed among the speakers who are correct, ingenious, and 
sometimes profound but always cold and therefore impotent. I have never 
completely overcome this shortcoming. The problem is surely not that I lack 
passion, but on the podium my passion for speaking the truth always temporarily 
extinguishes all the others. I also learned in the end that I had absolutely none of the 
skills necessary to rally and lead large numbers of people. I have never been an 
agile speaker except in direct conversation and have always been inhibited and silent 
in crowds. The problem is not that in the right circumstances I am incapable of 
saying or doing things to please the crowd, but that is hardly enough. In political 
warfare great battles are rare. The essence of the party leader’s profession is to 
mingle constantly with his supporters and even his adversaries. He must be present 
and expansive on all occasions and must constantly raise or lower himself to match 
the intellectual level of his interlocutors. He must debate and argue unremittingly, 
repeat the same things over and over in a thousand different forms, and deal 
constantly with the same subjects. 


Of all these things I am profoundly incapable. Discussing things that do not 
interest me much is awkward, and discussing those that interest me a lot is painful. 
For me, truth is such a rare and precious thing that once I have found it, I do not 
like to subject it to the vagaries of debate: I am afraid of extinguishing the light by 
waving the candle about. As for frequenting people, I know so few that I am 
incapable of doing so in a habitual and general way. Anyone who does not impress 
me with some rare quality of mind or feeling is in a sense invisible to me. Mediocre 
men, like men of quality, have noses, mouths, and eyes, but I have never been able 
to recall their individual features. I am always asking the names of people I see 
every day but forget repeatedly. Although I feel no contempt for them, I do not have 
much to do with them; I treat them as I treat clichés, which I respect because they 
rule the world, but they bore me profoundly. 

What finally repelled me was the mediocrity and monotony of the parliamentary 
proceedings of my day, as well as the petty passions and vulgar perversity of the 
men who pretended to shape and guide them. 

I sometimes think that although different societies have different mores, the 
morals of the politicians who run things are everywhere the same. What I am sure 
of is that in France all the party leaders I have known have struck me as more or 
less equally unworthy of leading, some owing to defects of character or real 
education and most for lack of any virtue whatsoever. Seldom did I discover in any 
of them the disinterested desire for the good of others that, for all my flaws and 
weaknesses, I see in myself. I therefore found it as difficult to join them as to stand 
alone, as difficult to obey as to lead, and in the end I nearly always lived in gloomy 
isolation, where I was seen as aloof and consequently misjudged. Imaginary 
qualities as well as flaws were regularly attributed to me. I was credited with a 
shrewdness and depth that I did not possess and therefore accused of ambitious 
cunning. My discontent with myself, my boredom, and my reserve were mistaken 
for arrogance, a defect that makes more enemies than the greatest of vices. Because 
I was silent, people believed me to be devious and underhanded. Some took me for 
an austere character, a sullen and bitter person, which I am not, for I often waver 
between good and evil with a spineless indulgence that comes close to weakness, 
and I forget insults so quickly that some might accuse me of lacking spirit for my 
readiness to overlook an affront rather than efface it with a manly response. 

This cruel misunderstanding not only caused me pain but also diminished my 
abilities below their natural level. There is no one for whom approval is healthier 
than it is for me, and no one who needs the esteem and confidence of the public 
more in order to achieve the things of which he is capable. Are the extreme lack of 


confidence in my own strength and the need to seek proof of my own worth in the 
thoughts of others consequences of true modesty? I think they are rather signs of a 
great pride, which is as restless and anxious as the mind itself. 

But what did most to sap my hopes and strength during the nine years I had 
spent in politics to that point was my constant uncertainty about what was most 
important to do each day. Even today this remains my most frightful memory of 
that period. My doubts stem, I think, from the nebulousness of my thoughts rather 
than any failure of courage. I never hesitate to take the most arduous path if I can 
see clearly where it leads. But in a world of petty dynastic parties that differed little 
as to ends and hardly at all as to means, about which they were equally mistaken, 
which path would lead to an honorable or even just a useful outcome? Where lay 
truth and where falsehood? Which were the wicked people and which the good? In 
those days I was never sure, and even today I cannot say with confidence. Most 
party men did not allow themselves to be daunted or discouraged by such doubts. 
Some never experienced them and still do not. Such men are often accused of 
acting without conviction. My experience suggests that this was far less frequent 
than people imagine. These men merely had a faculty that is precious and at times 
even necessary in politics, to create temporary convictions in accordance with their 
passions and interests of the moment, so that they are able to do honorably things 
that are not very honorable. Unfortunately, I was never able to see things in such 
artificial and self-interested ways, nor could I easily persuade myself that what was 
to my advantage was also consistent with the general good. 

This parliamentary milieu, in which I had suffered all the miseries just 
described, had been destroyed by the revolution. It had ignored distinctions among 
the old parties and obliterated them all indiscriminately, deposing their leaders and 
destroying their traditions and discipline. What emerged was admittedly a chaotic 
and confused society but also a society in which shrewdness was less necessary and 
less prized than selflessness and courage; in which character was more important 
than eloquence or the ability to manipulate men and most importantly no place 
remained for a doubting mind: this way lay the country’s salvation, that way its ruin. 
There was no doubt about which path to follow. We could now advance in broad 
daylight, supported and encouraged by the crowd. True, the road seemed 
dangerous. But my mind is so constructed that it is less afraid of danger than of 
doubt. I felt in any case that I was still in the prime of life. I had no children and 
few needs, and above all I had at home the support—so rare and precious in a time 
of revolution—of a devoted woman whose firm and penetrating mind and innately 
noble soul would be equal to any situation and unperturbed by any setback. 


I therefore made up my mind to plunge into the arena and to stake my fortune, 
tranquility, and life on defending not a particular government but the laws that 
constitute society itself. My first goal was to get elected, and I left immediately for 
my native Normandy to introduce myself to the voters. 


CHAPTER 4 


My candidacy in the département of La Manche.—Description of the province.— 
The general election. 


The département of La Manche is populated almost exclusively by farmers. There 
are no large cities, few factories, and no places where workers congregate in large 
numbers except for Cherbourg. At first the revolution passed almost unnoticed. The 
upper classes offered no resistance, while the lower classes barely knew it was 
happening. Generally speaking, agricultural populations are slow to feel a change in 
the political winds and reluctant to renounce previous commitments. They are the 
last to stand and the last to sit back down. 

My steward, a semi-peasant, reported what transpired in the region after 
February 24: “People say that if Louis-Philippe was sent packing, it was his fault 
and he deserved it.” For them, that was the whole moral of the play. But when they 
heard about the disorder that reigned in Paris, the new taxes that would be imposed, 
and the fears of a general war; when they saw commerce at a standstill and money 
seemingly disappearing underground; and above all when they learned that the 
principle of property was under attack, they realized that something more was at 
stake than the fate of Louis-Philippe. 

The fear that had previously been confined to the upper echelons of society now 
extended down into the depths of the population, and a universal terror took hold of 
the country. 

This was the state in which I found things when I arrived in the middle of 
March. I was immediately struck and pleasantly surprised by what I saw. To be 
sure, demagogues had stirred up the workers in the towns, but in the countryside all 
landowners, regardless of background, ancestry, education, or means, had banded 
together into what seemed to be a single class. The rancorous differences of opinion 
and rivalries of caste and wealth that had once divided them were no longer visible. 
Envy and pride no longer divided the peasant from the rich man or the noble from 
the bourgeois. Mutual confidence, respect, and goodwill reigned. Property had 


created a kind of fraternity among those who possessed it. The wealthy were the 
elder brothers, the less wealthy the younger, but all saw themselves as members of 
the same family with a common interest in defending their shared legacy. Since the 
French Revolution had vastly expanded ownership of the land, the family seemed to 
encompass the entire population. I had never seen anything like it, nor had anyone 
else in living memory. Experience proved that this unity was not as solid as it 
seemed and that the old parties and different classes had simply followed parallel 
paths without ever merging into one. Fear had affected them as a mechanical 
pressure affects solid bodies, which may stick together as long as pressure continues 
to be applied but fall apart as soon as it is removed. 

In this initial period, moreover, I saw no sign of political opinions in the narrow 
sense of the term. It seemed that the republic had overnight become not simply the 
best form of government one could imagine for France but the only form. Dynastic 
hopes and regrets were consigned to oblivion so thoroughly that no one could 
remember they had ever existed. The Republic respected people and property and 
was seen as legitimate. What struck me most in the wake of all I have just 
described was the universal hatred and terror that Paris inspired for the first time. In 
France, provincials feel about Paris and the central government of which it is the 
seat much as the English feel about the aristocracy: at times they complain about it 
impatiently, and often they envy it, but at bottom they love it because they hope to 
bend its power to their own advantage. This time, Paris and the people who spoke 
in its name had so abused their power and seemed to take so little heed of the rest 
of the country that the idea of throwing off the yoke and at last acting and thinking 
for themselves occurred to many people relatively unaccustomed to such boldness. 
Of course these were vague and timid desires, ephemeral and clumsy passions that 
never inspired in me much hope or fear. These new feelings were subsequently 
channeled into electoral enthusiasms. People wanted to go to the polls and vote for 
enemies of Parisian demagogy, which they saw not as the normal exercise of a right 
but as the least dangerous way of confronting the master. 
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Delain 
Universal suffrage, by Honoré Daumier, c. 1850 


I had stopped at the small town of Valognes, which was the natural center of my 
influence, and as soon as I knew how things stood in the region, I set about 
preparing my candidacy. I quickly noticed something I have often observed in other 
circumstances: the surest road to success is not to want it too much. I eagerly hoped 
to be elected, but with the situation as difficult and critical as it was, I readily 
accepted that I might not be, and this calm anticipation of failure left my mind 
tranquil and clear and enabled me to maintain my self-respect and scorn the 
madness of the times as I would never have been able to do had I been consumed 
by the passion to succeed. 

The region filled with roving candidates who hawked their republican protests 
on one platform after another. I refused to speak before any voters other than those 
who lived in the vicinity of my property. 


Each small town had its club, and each club asked candidates to explain their 
views and actions and endorse the club’s preferred policies. I refused to respond to 
any of these insolent interrogations. My refusals, which might have seemed 
arrogant, were instead taken as signs of dignity and independence vis-a-vis the new 
sovereigns, and I gained more plaudits for my rebelliousness than others did for 
their obedience. 

I accordingly limited my campaign to the publication of a circular, which I 
arranged to have posted throughout the département. Most of the hopefuls had 
revived the venerable usages of 1792. They “fraternally” addressed their fellow 
“citizens.” I had no desire whatsoever to cloak myself in such cast-offs of the 
Revolution. I opened my circular by addressing the voters as “messieurs” and 
concluded by proudly assuring them of my respect. “I do not come before you to 
solicit your votes,” I wrote. “I come only to submit myself to the orders of my 
country. I asked to represent you in peaceful and easy times. Honor prevents me 
from refusing to represent you in a time of turmoil that may become a time of 
danger. That is the first thing I have to say.” I added that to the end I had been 
faithful to the oath I had sworn to the monarchy but that the Republic, which had 
come into being without my cooperation, would have my energetic support. I would 
not merely tolerate its existence; I would actively support it. I then continued: “But 
what republic are we talking about? Some people think that ‘republic’ means a 
dictatorship in the name of liberty; that a republic should not only change political 
institutions but reshape society itself. Others believe that a republic should be 
aggressive and propagandistic. I am not that kind of republican. If you are, I will be 
of no use to you, because I do not share your view. But if you understand the 
Republic as I do, you can be sure that I will wholeheartedly dedicate myself to the 
triumph of a cause that is mine as well as yours.” 

People who are unafraid in revolutionary times are like princes in the army: 
with ordinary actions they make an extraordinary impression, because they occupy 
a special position unlike any other and therefore enjoy great visibility. My circular 
met with a success that was surprising even to me. Within a few days it made me 
the most popular man in La Manche and focused everyone’s attention on me. My 
old political adversaries, the conservatives and agents of the former government 
who had fought me most persistently and whom the Republic had overthrown, all 
hastened to assure me that they were prepared not only to nominate me but to 
follow my advice in every respect. 

Meanwhile, a preelection meeting was held of voters from the Valognes district. 
I appeared alongside the other candidates. The meeting took place in a building 


normally used as an open market. The chair sat behind a desk at one end of the 
structure, and a schoolteacher’s chair had been converted into a sort of podium 
alongside it. The chairman, a high-school science teacher in Valognes, addressed 
me in a loud, authoritative, but respectful tone: “Citizen de Tocqueville, I will read 
you the questions that have been addressed to you and that you are expected to 
answer.” To which I calmly replied, “Mr. Chairman, I am ready.” 

A parliamentary orator whom I prefer not to name once said to me, “You see, 
my dear friend, there is only one way of speaking well from the podium: when you 
go forward to speak, you have to persuade yourself that you’re more intelligent than 
anyone else.” That has always seemed to me easier said than done when addressing 
one of our more important political bodies. In this case, however, the advice 
seemed to me easier to follow, and I took advantage of it. Without assuming that I 
was more intelligent than everyone else, I nevertheless quickly realized that I was 
the only one with a good knowledge of the facts at issue and a clear idea of what 
kind of political language people wanted to hear. It would have been difficult to be 
clumsier or more ignorant than my opponents proved to be. They pummeled me 
with questions they believed to be challenging but nevertheless left me very free, 
while I answered in ways that were not always very clever but invariably struck 
them as crushing. The principal area in which they thought they could outmaneuver 
me concerned the banquets. It was no secret that I had wanted nothing to do with 
those dangerous demonstrations. My political friends had been very critical of me 
for abandoning them at the time, and any number of them continued to hold my 
stand against me, even though the revolution showed I had been right—indeed, 
perhaps because it showed I had been right. “Why did you desert the opposition on 
the banquet issue?” they asked me. I answered forthrightly: “I could offer a pretext, 
but I prefer to give my real reason. I did not want the banquets because I did not 
want a revolution, and I venture to say that almost none of the people who attended 
the banquets would have done so if they had foreseen, as I did, what would follow. 
The only difference I see between you and me is that I knew what you were up to, 
but you didn’t.” Before thus professing disbelief in revolution, I had professed my 
faith in the Republic. The sincerity of the former profession seemed to confirm the 
sincerity of the latter. The audience laughed and applauded, my adversaries looked 
foolish, and I emerged triumphant. 

In the minutes of that meeting I find the following question and answer, which I 
reproduce here because they reveal the preoccupations of the moment as well as my 
true state of mind. 


Q. “If a riot were to break out around the National Assembly and people with 
bayonets were to burst into the Chamber, do you swear to remain at your post and 
if need be die there?” 

A. “My presence here is my answer. After nine years of constant and futile 
effort to steer the recently fallen government toward a more liberal and honorable 
course, I would have preferred to return to private life until the storm had passed. 
But my honor forbade me to do so. Yes, I believe as you do that there may be perils 
in store for those who would seek to represent you faithfully, but along with peril 
there is glory, and it is because there is peril as well as glory that I am here.”!° 

I had won over the farmers of the département with my circular, and I won over 
the workers of Cherbourg with a speech.'’ Two thousand of them had come 
together for a so-called patriotic dinner. Having received a very polite but pressing 
invitation to attend, I did so. 

When I arrived I saw a line of marchers about to leave for the place where the 
banquet was to be held. At the head of the line stood my former colleague Havin, 
who had come from Saint-Lô expressly to preside over the event. It was our first 
encounter since February 24. That day I saw him offer his arm to the duchesse 
d’Orléans, and the following morning I learned that he had become the Republic’s 
commissioner in the département of La Manche. I was not surprised by this, 
because I knew him to be one of those restless and ambitious men who had found 
themselves stuck in opposition for ten years, when their intent was simply to use the 
opposition as a stepping-stone. How many such men had I known—men tormented 
by their virtue and in despair because they found themselves condemned to spend 
the best years of their lives criticizing the vices of others for want of an opportunity 
to revel in their own, circumstances having offered them no chance to abuse power 
other than in their imaginations! During their lengthy abstinence, most had 
developed such a huge appetite for places, honors, and money that it took no genius 
to foresee that at the first opportunity they would devour power like gluttons and 
show themselves to be none too choosy about the moment or the morsel. Havin was 
typical of these men. The provisional government had made him the partner, not to 
say the subordinate, of another former colleague of mine in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Vieillard, who subsequently became famous as a special friend of 
Prince Louis-Napoléon. Vieillard was a deserving republican, as it were, because he 
had been one of seven or eight republicans elected to the Chamber under the 
monarchy. He was also one of those republicans who had been a fixture in the 
salons of the empire before turning to demagogy. In literature an intolerant 
classicist, in religion a Voltairian, he was a rather pretentious but very kind and 


decent man and even something of a wit. But in politics he was extraordinarily 
dense. Havin used him. Whenever he wished to strike at one of his enemies or 
reward one of his friends, he seldom failed to employ Vieillard, who allowed 
himself to be used as an instrument. Havin thus hid behind Vieillard’s honesty and 
republicanism, which he used as a shield, much as a sapper pushes his protective 
apparatus in front of him when laying his mines. 

Havin seemed barely to recognize me. He did not invite me to take my place in 
the procession. I therefore chose a modest spot among the crowd and upon arriving 
at the banquet hall took a seat at an obscure table. Soon the speeches began. 
Vieillard read from a very appropriate written text. Havin then read a second 
speech, which was rather well received. I was eager to speak as well but was not on 
the list and wasn’t sure how to insert myself into the order of the day. When one of 
the “orators” (for all the speakers that day thought of themselves as orators) alluded 
to the memory of Colonel Briqueville, I found my opening. I asked for the floor, 
and the audience indicated its desire to hear me. Once perched on the rostrum, or 
rather on the throne, which stood more than twenty feet above the audience, I felt 
somewhat intimidated, but I quickly recovered and delivered a rather touching 
address that I could not possibly reconstruct today. I know only that it was more or 
less appropriate to the occasion and expressed the kind of warmth that seldom fails 
to emerge from the disorder of an improvised address, a quality quite sufficient to 
ensure its success before a popular assembly—or any assembly, for that matter. For 
it cannot be repeated too often that speeches are made to be heard rather than read, 
and the only good ones are those that move their listeners. 

This speech of mine met with loud cheers and total success, and I admit that it 
was sweet to avenge myself this way against my former colleague, who had sought 
to take advantage of what he took to be fortune’s favors. 

If Pm not mistaken, it was between this time and the elections that I traveled to 
Saint-Lô as a member of the Conseil général.'* A special session of the council had 
been scheduled. Its composition was still as it had been under the monarchy: most 
of the members had bowed to the wishes of Louis-Philippe’s officials and were 
among those who had done most to earn that prince’s government the contempt of 
people in our region. The only thing I recall from that trip to Saint-Lô was the 
striking servility of those erstwhile conservatives. They not only did nothing to 
oppose Havin, upon whom they had heaped so many insults over the previous ten 
years, but fawned on him as assiduous courtiers. They praised him with their words, 
justified him with their votes, and approved his actions with gentle nods. They even 
spoke well of him among themselves lest some indiscretion betray their true 


feelings. I have seen more impressive specimens of human baseness but none more 
perfect. As petty as this episode was, I think it deserves to be fully aired. 
Subsequent events further highlighted the perfidiousness of these men: a few 
months later, after the shifting tides of popular opinion had brought the 
conservatives back to power, they immediately resumed their attacks on the same 
Havin with vehemence and at times extraordinary injustice. As their fear waned, 
their previous hatred reemerged, exacerbated by the memory of their 
obsequiousness. 

Meanwhile, the general elections drew near, and the outlook grew gloomier with 
each passing day. All the news from Paris suggested that the capital was in constant 
danger of falling into the hands of armed socialists. There were doubts that they 
would allow elections to take place or refrain from forcing their will on the National 
Assembly. In many quarters, National Guard officers were already being forced to 
swear that they would attack the National Assembly if it came into conflict with the 
people. The provinces grew increasingly alarmed, but at the same time resolve 
stiffened in the face of danger. 

I spent the last days before the election at my neglected, beloved estate in 
Tocqueville. It was my first visit since the revolution, and I knew it might be my 
last. Upon arriving I was overwhelmed by such intense and peculiar feelings of 
sadness that traces remain vividly engraved on my memory among the other 
vestiges of that time. No one was expecting me. The empty rooms in which I found 
only my old dog to welcome me, the bare windows, the jumble of dusty furniture, 
the cold fireplaces, the stopped clocks, the gloomy look of the place, the damp walls 
—all of these things presaged abandonment and ruin. I had often thought that this 
tiny corner of the earth, hidden among the hedges and meadows of the Norman 
bocage, was the most charming hermitage imaginable, but in the state of mind I was 
in that day it seemed to me a desolate wilderness. Yet through the desolation I 
glimpsed, as if from within a tomb, the sweetest, most joyful images of my past 
life. That man’s imagination is more colorful and vivid than reality is something I 
admire. I had just witnessed the fall of the monarchy and subsequently observed the 
most dreadful and bloody scenes. Yet none of those tragic events affected me more 
poignantly or profoundly than the sight of my ancestral home and the memory of 
the peaceful, happy days I had spent there, innocent of how precious they were. It 
was then and there that I tasted the true bitterness of revolution. 

The local people had always been kind to me, but this time I found them 
affectionate as well. Never was I treated with more respect than after posters bluntly 
proclaiming equality appeared on every wall. We were supposed to vote as a body 


in the town of Saint-Pierre, one league from our village. On the morning of the 
election, all the voters—the entire male population above the age of twenty— 
assembled in front of the church. The men lined up double file in alphabetical 
order. I took the place that corresponded to my name, because I knew that in 
democratic times and countries one cannot place oneself at the head of the people 
but must be placed there by others. Pack horses and carts followed this long 
procession, bearing the crippled and sick who wished to accompany us. Only the 
women and children remained behind. When we reached the top of the hill that 
overlooks Tocqueville, we stopped for a moment. I knew that people were 
expecting me to speak, so I stood on a mound next to a ditch and, with everyone 
gathered around in a circle, said a few words inspired by the circumstances. I 
reminded those good people of the gravity and importance of what they were about 
to do. I advised them not to allow themselves to be accosted or diverted by people 
in town who might try to lead them astray. Instead, we should remain together as a 
body, each man in his place, until everyone had voted. “No one should go indoors 
to eat or dry off (for it was raining that day) before doing his duty.” They loudly 
proclaimed that they would do as I asked, and they did. Everyone voted together, 
and I have reason to believe that nearly all voted for the same candidate. 

Immediately after voting myself, I took my leave, climbed into a carriage, and 
set out for Paris. 


CHAPTER 5 
First meeting of the Constituent Assembly.—Character of this Assembly. 


I stopped at Valognes just to say good-bye to some of my friends. Several of them 
had tears in their eyes when we parted, for it was widely believed in the provinces 
that deputies would be exposed to great danger in Paris. Some of the good people I 
talked with told me that if the National Assembly were attacked, they would come 
to Paris to defend us. I regret that at the time I took these to be empty words, 
because those good people actually did come, along with many others, as will be 
seen in what follows. 

It was not until I arrived in Paris that I learned I had received 110,704 of the 
roughly 120,000 votes cast in the election. Of the colleagues elected with me, most 
had been members of the dynastic opposition. Only two had professed republican 


opinions before the revolution: in the jargon of the day, they were what people 
called républicains de la veille, or “precocious republicans.” 

The results were similar in most parts of France. 

There have been revolutionaries more vicious than those of 1848, but none 
stupider. They had no idea either how to take advantage of universal suffrage or how 
to do without it. Had they held elections immediately after February 24, when the 
upper classes were still stunned and the people still more astonished than 
discontented, they might have obtained the Assembly their hearts desired. Had they 
boldly established a dictatorship, they might have clung to it for a while. But even as 
they submitted themselves to the judgment of the nation, they did everything they 
could to alienate it. They threatened the people even as they subjected themselves to 
the people’s judgment. They frightened citizens with the boldness of their plans and 
the violence of their language yet incited resistance with the indecisiveness of their 
actions. They behaved as though they were the people’s guardians but made 
themselves its dependents. Instead of opening up to new members after their 
victory, they jealously closed ranks and seemed to set themselves an insoluble 
problem, namely, how to establish majority rule against the wishes of the majority. 

Following examples from the past without understanding them, they foolishly 
imagined that bringing the masses into politics would be enough to secure their 
allegiance to the cause and that to win the people’s love for the Republic it would 
suffice to grant rights without procuring profits. 

They forgot that their predecessors had not only granted the vote to all peasants 
but also ended the tithe, eliminated compulsory labor service, abolished other 
seigneurial privileges, and divided the property of the old nobility among the former 
serfs, while they themselves could do nothing of the kind. By instituting universal 
suffrage, they thought they were summoning the people to support the revolution, 
whereas in fact they were arming the people to oppose it. I am nevertheless far from 
believing that it would have been impossible to inspire revolutionary passions, even 
in the countryside. In France, every farmer owns some plot of land, and most are 
burdened by heavy debt. Their enemy was no longer the noble but the creditor, so it 
was the creditor who should have been attacked. The revolutionaries should have 
promised to abolish debt rather than property. The demagogues of 1848 did not 
think of this expedient. They proved to be much less clever than their predecessors, 
though no more honorable, for they were as violent and unjust in their desires as the 
latter had been in their acts. But to commit acts of violent injustice, a government 
needs more than the will or even the capacity: the mores, ideas, and passions of the 
time must be propitious as well. 


The elections therefore produced a majority opposed to the party that had made 
the revolution, as was only to be expected. Yet that party was surprised and pained 
by the results. When its candidates were rejected, it fell into depression and rage. It 
complained, at times mildly, at other times rudely, that the nation was ignorant, 
ungrateful, mad, and hostile to its own good. It reminded me of Moliére’s Arnolphe 
saying to Agnes, 


Pourquoi ne m'aimer pas, madame V’impudente ?'° 


What was no laughing matter, however, was the state of Paris on my return, 
truly sinister and terrifying. 

In the city I found a hundred thousand armed workers, formed into regiments, 
out of work, dying of hunger, but their heads filled with vain theories and 
chimerical hopes. I saw a society severed in two: those who owned nothing were 
united in common envy, those who owned something in common anxiety. Between 
these two broad classes no bond or sympathy remained; everywhere the idea took 
hold that conflict was inevitable and imminent. The bourgeois and the people (for 
these ancient noms de guerre had been revived) had already come to blows in 
Rouen and Limoges, with contrasting outcomes. In Paris, hardly a day went by 
without threats or damage to property owners’ income or capital. In some cases 
capitalists were asked to put people to work even though commerce had come to a 
halt, while in other cases they were asked to let their tenants pay no rent even 
though the landlords had nothing else to live on. When possible the owners of 
property gave in to these tyrannical demands but tried to profit from their weakness 
by publicizing it. I recall reading in one newspaper a letter to the editor that still 
strikes me as a model of vanity, cowardice, and stupidity artfully combined: 


To the editor: I avail myself of your newspaper to inform my tenants that in the interest of putting into 
practice the principles of fraternity that should guide the actions of all true democrats, I shall forgive to 
any tenant who asks next month’s rent. 


Nevertheless, a dark despair had taken hold of this oppressed and threatened 
bourgeoisie, and that despair slowly turned into courage. I had long despaired of a 
gradual and peaceful settlement of February’s revolutionary movement, believing 
that it would come to an abrupt end only after a great battle had been fought in 
Paris. I said as much in the immediate aftermath of February 24. What I saw then 
persuaded me that such a battle was not only inevitable but also imminent and that 
we should seize the first opportunity to strike. 


The National Assembly finally met on May 4. Up to the last minute there were 
doubts that it would be able to do so. I firmly believe that the most ardent of the 
demagogues had been tempted on several occasions to forgo the legislature, but 
they did not dare. They were crushed by the weight of their own dogma of popular 
sovereignty. 

I should have a vivid image of how that first session of the Assembly went, but 
my memory is somehow blurred. It is a mistake to think that only the grand and 
important events are engraved in our minds. It is rather the peculiar details that 
make certain images more memorable than others. What I remember is just that we 
shouted “Vive la République!” fifteen times during the session, each deputy trying 
to outdo the others. Similar incidents have occurred in many other legislative 
bodies, and it is common for one party to exaggerate its sentiments in order to 
embarrass its adversary, while the latter avoids the trap by feigning sentiments it 
does not feel. Both sides therefore felt pressure to exaggerate the truth or even deny 
it. I believe, however, that in this case the cries on both sides were sincere, but the 
thoughts behind them were different or even contradictory. Everyone at that point 
wanted the Republic to survive, but some sought to use it to attack their enemies, 
others to defend themselves. The newspapers that day spoke of enthusiasm in the 
Assembly and the crowd. There was a great deal of noise, to be sure, but no 
enthusiasm. Everyone was too preoccupied with what would come next to be 
distracted by any sentiment at all. 

The provisional government had decreed that representatives should dress as 
members of the Convention had, wearing in particular the white jacket with creased 
collar that actors playing Robespierre on stage inevitably wore. At first I thought this 
fine idea must have been the brainchild of Ledru-Rollin or Louis Blanc, but I later 
learned that it was a product of Armand Marrast’s florid literary imagination. Of 
course no one obeyed the decree, not even its author. Only Caussidiére dressed as 
prescribed. This attracted my attention, though I knew him no better than most of 
the others who would call themselves Montagnards in homage to the memory of 
1793.°° He was a very large, very fat man with a triangular head sunk deeply 
between his shoulder blades. His eyes were cunning and mischievous, while the rest 
of his face radiated friendliness. In short, he was a shapeless mass of matter 
enclosing a mind subtle enough to turn grossness and ignorance to advantage. 

Throughout the next day and the day after, the members of the provisional 
government paraded to the podium one after another to tell us what they had done 
since February 24. Each of them had much good to say about himself and even 
some good to say about his colleagues, though it would be difficult to find a group 


of men who hated one another more cordially. Quite apart from the political hatreds 
and jealousies that divided them, they struck me as men suffering from the peculiar 
irritation that afflicts travelers who are forced to endure one another’s company 
aboard ship during a long and stormy crossing despite an absence of any mutual 
sympathy or understanding. Nearly all the parliamentarians with whom I had lived 
for years turned up at this inaugural session. With the exception of M. Thiers, who 
had failed to win election, the duc de Broglie, who I believe did not run, and 
Messieurs Guizot and Duchatel, who had fled, all the celebrated orators and most of 
the well-known babblers of the previous political regime were present, yet they 
seemed bewildered. They felt isolated and suspect. They aroused fear and were 
afraid. In politics these two contraries commonly coexist. At that time these men 
had none of the influence they would soon regain thanks to their talent and 
experience. The rest of the Assembly was filled with novices, as if we had just 
emerged from the Ancien Régime, for thanks to centralization there had been no 
political life outside the two Chambers, so that anyone who had not been either a 
peer or a deputy scarcely knew what an assembly was, let alone how one was 
supposed to speak or behave in one. They were profoundly ignorant of everyday 
routines and commonplace customs. They were inattentive at crucial moments but 
listened carefully to unimportant matters. I recall that on the second day all the 
newcomers crowded around the podium and called for total silence so that they 
could hear the reading of the minutes of the previous session, thinking that this 
insignificant business was of the utmost importance. Nine hundred English or 
American farmers chosen at random would have made a more convincing political 
body, I am sure. 

Again imitating the National Convention, the deputies with the most radical and 
revolutionary views chose to sit on the highest benches. They were very 
uncomfortable up there, but they earned the right to call themselves Montagnards, 
and since men are always keen to fill their minds with pleasant fantasies, they boldly 
boasted of their resemblance to the well-known scoundrels whose name they had 
taken. 

These Montagnards quickly divided into two quite distinct groups: the old- 
school revolutionaries and the socialists. There were many shades of difference, 
however, and the dividing line was never clearly defined. Nearly all who were 
Montagnards in the narrow sense had some socialist ideas in their heads, and the 
socialists readily approved the revolutionary inclinations of the other Montagnards. 
Yet the differences between them were sufficiently deep that they could not always 
agree, and this is what saved us. The socialists were the more dangerous of the two 


groups because they more fully reflected the true character of the February 
revolution and the passions it unleashed. But they were more men of theory than 
men of action, and to overthrow society from their armchairs they would have 
needed the practical energy and knowledge of insurrection that only their comrades 
fully possessed. 

From where I sat, I could easily hear what was said and above all see what was 
done on the Montagnard benches. I had the opportunity to study rather closely the 
men who inhabited that part of the Chamber. For me it was like discovering a new 
world. We console ourselves for our lack of knowledge of foreign countries by 
telling ourselves that at least we know our own, but we are wrong, for there are 
always regions we have not visited and races of men of which we know nothing. I 
felt this strongly at the time. It was as if I were seeing these Montagnards for the 
first time, for their idiom and manners were so strange to me. They spoke a jargon 
that was neither the French of the ignorant nor that of the literate but suffered from 
the defects of both, for it was full of coarse words and ambitious turns of phrase. 
An endless stream of personal insults and humorous barbs emanated from the 
Montagnard benches. Jocular quips jockeyed with sententious judgments, and the 
tone varied from the ribald to the pretentious. These men were clearly no more at 
home in the tavern than in the salon. I suspect they had polished their manners in 
the in-between space of the cafés and nourished their minds solely on newspapers. 
In any case, it was the first time since the beginning of the revolution that men of 
this sort had manifested themselves in any of our assemblies. Their kind had 
previously been represented only by isolated and obscure individuals who had been 
more concerned with hiding their presence than with flaunting it. 

Two other features of the Constituent Assembly struck me as being as novel as 
this one, though quite different from it. 

The body contained a far larger number of big landowners and even nobles than 
any of the Chambers chosen during the period when money constituted the 
necessary qualification for voting as well as winning. It also included a religious 
party larger and more powerful than during the Restoration. I counted three 
bishops, several vicars-general, and a Dominican, whereas Louis XVIII and Charles 
X had managed only to secure the election of a single abbot.”! 

The main reasons for the presence of so many landowners were two: the 
abolition of the cens, or property qualification for voting, which meant that some 
voters were beholden to the rich, and the recognition of a threat to property, which 
led some people to choose those who had the greatest interest in defending it as 
their representatives. The election of ecclesiastics stemmed in part from similar 


causes but also from something even more noteworthy, namely, the quite 
unexpected revival of religious concerns throughout much of the nation. 

The revolution of 1792 had cured the upper classes of irreligion. It had 
revealed, if not the truth of religion, then at least the social utility. This lesson was 
lost, however, on the middle class, who had inherited the political authority of the 
upper classes and become their rival. Indeed, the middle class had become more 
unbelieving as the upper classes had grown more devout. The revolution of 1848 
did for the bourgeoisie on a small scale what the revolution of 1792 had done for 
the nobility: in 1848 the bourgeoisie suffered the same reverses, the same terrors, 
and the same reversal of fortune. It was the same scene as in 1792 but in miniature 
and painted in less vivid and no doubt less durable colors. The clergy had facilitated 
this conversion by detaching itself from all the old political parties and resurrecting 
the true ancient spirit of the Catholic clergy, which is to be loyal to the church 
alone. Hence it readily embraced republican opinions while extending the warrant 
of its traditions, mores, and hierarchy to long-standing interests. It was accepted and 
cherished by all. The priests who came to the Assembly were shown a good deal of 
respect, which they earned with their common sense, moderation, and even 
modesty. Some of them even tried to speak from the podium, but they failed to 
master the political language of the day. They had been out of practice for too long. 
All their speeches turned into homilies. 

Besides, universal suffrage had turned the country upside down without bringing 
any worthy new figure into the limelight. 

I have always believed that no matter what electoral procedure a country adopts, 
most of the exceptional men available will ultimately be elected. The influence of 
the voting system is felt mainly on the less remarkable people who make up the 
bulk of any political body. The strata from which these people are drawn and the 
attitudes they display will vary widely with the electoral system chosen. The 
composition of the Constituent Assembly fully confirmed this belief. I already knew 
nearly all the leaders, but the back benches were filled with people unlike any I had 
seen before. 

All things considered, this Assembly was better than any I had seen previously. 
There were more sincere, disinterested, honest, and above all courageous men in it 
than in the Chambers of Deputies in which I had sat before. The Constituent 
Assembly had been elected to deal with the civil war. This was its chief merit, and 
as long as the fight continued, it remained great. Only after victory was achieved did 
it lapse into wretchedness, collapsing under the burden of triumph. 


I chose my place on the left side of the hall, on a bench from which it was easy 
to hear the speakers and reach the podium. Many of my old comrades joined me 
there: Lanjuinais, Dufaure, Corcelle, Beaumont, and a number of others sat nearby. 

I want to say a word about the hall itself, although everyone is familiar with it. 
A description is needed to make my account intelligible, and while this monument 
of wood and plaster is likely to outlast the republic of which it served as the cradle, 
I do not believe that it will last long, and when it has been destroyed, some of what 
happened in it will be difficult to comprehend. 

The hall was an impressively large rectangle. At one end stood the chairman’s 
desk and the podium. Nine tiers of benches rose along the other three walls. In the 
middle, in front of the podium, a vast empty space resembled the arena of an 
amphitheater, except that it was rectangular rather than round. Hence most of the 
audience could only glimpse the speaker from the side, and the only deputies who 
directly faced the speaker sat very far away. This arrangement encouraged 
inattentiveness and disorder, because the deputies who lacked a good view of the 
podium spent most of their time calling out to and threatening one another rather 
than listening, while the few who had a good view of the speaker found it hard to 
hear him. 

Large windows at the very top of the room opened directly on the outside and 
allowed in air and light. A few flags furnished the only ornament on the walls. 
Fortunately, there had not been enough time to add the pallid allegories on paper or 
canvas with which the French like to fill their monuments even though those who 
understand them find them insipid, while the people find them incomprehensible. 
The overall impression was one of a vast space, cold, solemn, and almost sad. Seats 
were provided for nine hundred members, a larger assembly than any that had been 
seen in France for sixty years. 

I felt immediately that the atmosphere of this Assembly suited me well, and 
despite the gravity of events, I experienced a sense of well-being I had never known 
before. For the first time since entering public life, I felt that I was being carried 
along by a majority in a direction congenial to my taste, reason, and conscience—a 
most pleasant new sensation. I divined that this majority would reject the socialists 
and Montagnards but sincerely wished to maintain and organize the Republic. I 
agreed with it on these two important points. I had absolutely no faith in monarchy 
and felt no affection or regret for any prince, and I had no cause to defend other 
than that of liberty and human dignity. My only aims were to protect the ancient 
laws of society from the innovators with the help of the new force that the 
government could derive from the republican principle; to ensure the triumph of the 


obvious will of the French people over the passions and desires of the Paris 
workers; and thus to defeat demagogy with democracy. Never had a goal seemed 
nobler or clearer to me. It may be that the risks that had to be run in order to attain 
it made it even more attractive to me, because I have a natural inclination for 
adventures. Great and imminent danger is not at all to my liking, but a touch of 
danger lends zest to most of life’s actions. 


CHAPTER 6 


My relations with Lamartine.—His equivocations. 


Lamartine was then at the peak of his renown. Everyone who had been hurt or 
frightened by the revolution—that is, the majority of the nation—saw him as a 
savior. He was elected a member of the National Assembly by Paris and eleven 
départements.” I do not believe that any other leader ever inspired as much 
enthusiasm as he did then. Until you have seen how love can be spurred by fear, you 
have no idea of the insane ardor of which men are capable. The deputies who came 
to Paris eager to repress the revolution’s excesses and fight the demagogic party all 
looked to him as their sole leader and expected that he would unhesitatingly agree 
to spearhead their attack on the socialists and demagogues. They soon realized that 
they were mistaken and that Lamartine did not see his role in such simple terms. 
Granted, his position was quite complex and difficult. Others forgot, though he did 
not, that he had contributed more than anyone else to the success of the February 
revolution. Terror had erased this memory from the popular mind, but the 
restoration of order would inevitably revive it. It was easy to foresee that once the 
current that had brought things to their present state subsided, an opposing current 
would drive the nation in the opposite direction more quickly and farther than 
Lamartine could or would go. The success of the Montagnards would ruin him 
straightaway, but their complete defeat would render him useless, and sooner or 
later power could and would slip from his hands. He therefore anticipated that for 
him victory would be almost as damaging and dangerous as defeat. 

Indeed, I believe that if Lamartine had, on the first day, resolutely taken the lead 
of the immense party that sought to slow and control the revolution and succeeded 
in leading it to victory, his triumph would soon have buried him. He would not have 
been able to stop his army in time, and it would quickly have left him behind and 
delivered itself into the hands of other leaders. 


No matter what he did, I do not think he could have held on to power for long. I 
believe that his only choice was to win glory by saving the country even if it meant 
losing his power. But Lamartine was certainly not one to sacrifice himself in this or 
any other way. Among the selfish and ambitious men I have known, I do not think I 
ever met anyone who gave less thought to the public good than he. I have known 
many men prepared to stir up the country for their own advantage—a common 
failing. But he was the only one who seemed to me prepared to turn the world 
upside down for his own amusement. I have never known anyone less sincere or 
more totally contemptuous of the truth. But contemptuous is not the right word: he 
never honored truth sufficiently to be concerned about it in any way whatsoever. In 
speech and on paper he wove in and out of the truth without noticing what he was 
doing. At every moment his only concern was to create a certain effect. 

I had not seen Lamartine since the events of February 24. I caught a first 
glimpse of him on the eve of the Assembly’s opening session, when I came to 
choose my seat in the new hall, but we did not speak. He was flanked by several of 
his new friends. When he saw me, he pretended to have something to do at the 
other end of the hall and hastened off in that direction. He later had Champeaux 
(who was part friend and part factotum) tell me that he hoped I would not take 
offense at his having avoided me, because his position obliged him to treat former 
deputies this way, and that in any case there was a place marked out for me among 
the future leaders of the Republic; we should wait until the difficulties of the 
moment had been dealt with, however, before speaking directly. Champeaux also 
said that he had been instructed to seek my opinion about the current state of 
things. I readily shared my views with him, but to no purpose. A certain indirect 
relationship was thus established between me and Lamartine by way of Champeaux. 
The latter came often to let me know on behalf of his patron what was in the works, 
and I sometimes called on him in the small apartment he was then living in on the 
top floor of a house in the rue Saint-Honoré, which he used for receiving suspect 
visitors even though he had an official apartment in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

I usually found him surrounded by people looking for favors, for every regime 
in France is plagued by political beggars. Their numbers increase even after 
revolutions that go after corruption, because every revolution ruins a certain number 
of people, and in this country a ruined man inevitably turns to the state for help 
getting back on his feet. The crowd included beggars of all sorts attracted to 
Champeaux by the fleeting reflection of Lamartine’s power. I remember, among 
others, a certain chef—presumably not a distinguished representative of his 
profession—who was determined to work for Lamartine, to whom he referred as 


the president of the Republic. “But he is not president yet,” Champeaux protested. 
The man replied: “Even if he is not yet president, as you say, he will be, and it is not 
too soon to think about staffing his kitchen.” To get rid of this insistently ambitious 
kitchen assistant, Champeaux promised to bring his name to Lamartine’s attention 
as soon as Lamartine became president, and the poor man went away happy, no 
doubt dreaming of the quite imaginary splendors of the ovens he would soon be 
tending. 

Although Champeaux was quite vain, garrulous, and boring, I saw a great deal 
of him in those days because by talking with him I gained a better idea of 
Lamartine’s ideas and plans than I could have gleaned from listening to Lamartine 
himself. Lamartine’s intelligence shone through Champeaux’s stupidity like the sun 
through smoked glass: the brightness was dimmed, but you could see the thing itself 
more clearly than with the naked eye. I quickly divined that everyone in this world 
had a head as filled with dreams as that of the cook I just described, and Lamartine 
himself was already savoring the delights of sovereign power even as it slipped 
through his fingers. The tortuous path he was following would ultimately lead to his 
defeat, for he was attempting to dominate the Montagnards without crushing them 
and to slow the revolutionary blaze without extinguishing it, thereby making the 
country secure enough to merit his blessing but not secure enough to be forgotten. 
What he feared above all was that leadership of the Assembly might once again fall 
into the hands of the former parliamentary leaders. This, I think, was his dominant 
passion, as became clear in the great debate on the organization of executive power. 
The pedantic hypocrisy that led the parties to conceal their interests behind general 
theories was never more glaringly apparent. The spectacle was not uncommon, but 
it was more striking this time because the needs of the moment forced each party to 
hide behind theories that were utterly alien or even contrary to their spirit. The 
former royalist party argued that the Assembly ought to govern itself and choose the 
ministers, thus coming close to demagogy, while the demagogues insisted that 
executive power ought to be entrusted to a standing committee, which would 
appoint and supervise all agents of government—a system not unlike that of the 
monarchy. What all this verbiage signified was simply that one side wished to keep 
Ledru-Rollin out of power, while the other wanted to bring him in. 

The nation at this point saw Ledru-Rollin as the bloody symbol of the Terror. In 
the nation’s eyes he was the embodiment of evil, while Lamartine was the 
embodiment of good, and on both counts the nation was wrong. Ledru-Rollin was 
merely a great big, highly sensual, highly impulsive boy devoid of principles and 
nearly devoid of ideas, lacking true courage of mind or heart but not really 


malicious either, because by nature he wanted the best for everyone and was 
incapable of cutting an enemy’s throat except as historical reminiscence or a gesture 
to his friends. 

The outcome of the debate hung in doubt for quite some time. Barrot turned the 
tide against us by making a very fine speech in our favor. I have seen many such 
surprises in parliamentary battles. Parties consistently make the same mistake 
because they think only of the pleasure they take from the words of their great 
orators and never of the danger that those words may goad their adversaries into 
action. 

When Lamartine, who had previously been silent and indecisive, heard the 
former leader of the left speak out brilliantly and forcefully for the first time since 
February, he suddenly made up his mind and asked to speak. “You must 
understand,” Champeaux told me the next day, “that the main thing was to prevent 
the Assembly from passing a resolution on Barrot’s recommendation.” Lamartine 
therefore took the floor and as always spoke brilliantly. 

The majority, which had already begun to follow Barrot, reversed course on 
hearing Lamartine (for this Assembly was more easily swayed by the deceptive 
power of eloquence than any of the others I have known; it was also inexperienced 
and innocent enough to seek reasons for its actions in the speeches of its orators). 
Lamartine thus carried the day but missed his opportunity because suspicions about 
him born that day soon grew and toppled him from the height of his popularity 
more quickly than he had risen. Those suspicions solidified the next day, when 
Lamartine backed Ledru-Rollin and forced the hand of his own allies by insisting 
on having Ledru-Rollin as his colleague on the executive committee. 

The Assembly and the nation reacted with indescribable disappointment, terror, 
and rage. 

I fully shared the latter two feelings. I saw clearly that Lamartine had turned off 
the path that would have taken us out of anarchy, and I could not imagine the abyss 
to which the tortuous path he was now on would lead. There was no way of 
knowing where leaps of imagination unlimited by reason or virtue might take us. I 
had no confidence in Lamartine’s common sense or disinterestedness, and in fact I 
thought him capable of anything except a cowardly act or a vulgar speech. 

I confess that the June Days did somewhat change my opinion of the way he 
conducted himself. They showed me that our adversaries were more numerous, 
better organized, and more determined than I had thought. 

For two months Lamartine had seen only Paris, where he lived, as it were, 
inside the revolutionary party, so he naturally exaggerated the power of that party 


and the inertia of France and thus strayed beyond the bounds of truth. I cannot be 
sure that I didn’t exaggerate an opposing set of ideas, however. The correct road to 
follow seemed so clear and obvious to me that I was unwilling to admit that anyone 
could mistake it by error. It was clear to me that one should hasten to take 
advantage of the moral force the Assembly derived from being elected by the 
people: we should boldly seize the government and devote all our effort to 
consolidating its power. Any delay would diminish our strength and increase that of 
our adversaries. 

Indeed, it was in the six weeks between the convening of the Assembly and the 
June Days that the workers of Paris grew bold enough to resist, took heart, 
organized, obtained arms and ammunition, and prepared to fight. It is possible, 
however, that Lamartine’s equivocations and partial connivance with the enemy, 
which destroyed him, saved us. The effect was to divert and divide the leaders of 
the Mountain. The old-school Montagnards, who were kept in the government, 
broke with the socialists, who were excluded. If they had been united by a common 
interest and motivated by common despair before our victory rather than 
afterwards, it is doubtful that we would have won. We nearly perished when we 
confronted the revolutionary army without its leaders, so I wonder what would have 
happened if those leaders had appeared and the insurrection had enjoyed the 
support of a third of the National Assembly. 

Lamartine saw these dangers more closely and clearly than I, and I now think 
that fear of engendering a mortal conflict influenced his behavior as much as 
ambition. I should have known this at the time from listening to Mme de 
Lamartine, whose fears for her husband’s safety and that of the National Assembly 
were exaggerated. “Be careful,” she said whenever she saw me, “not to push things 
to extremes. You do not know the strength of the revolutionary party. If we attack 
it, we will all die.” I have often regretted that I did not cultivate Mme de 
Lamartine’s friendship, because I have always appreciated her authentic virtue, but 
she had nearly all the faults that can go along with virtue and, without altering its 
character, make it less agreeable: a domineering character, considerable pride, and a 
mind that was righteous but also inflexible and sometimes rude, so that it was as 
impossible not to respect her as it was to like her. 


CHAPTER 7 
May 15, 1848 


The revolutionary party had not dared to object to the Assembly’s meeting but did 
not wish to be dominated by it. On the contrary, it intended to keep the Assembly 
on a tight leash and to obtain by compulsion what sympathy refused to provide. 
Already the clubs were assailing the deputies with loud threats and insults. When it 
comes to political passions, the French are as rationalistic as they are unreasonable, 
so these assemblies of the people were busily manufacturing principles that could 
later be used to justify acts of violence. The argument was that the people always 
stand above their representatives and never completely relinquish their political will 
—a true principle from which was drawn the very false conclusion that the workers 
of Paris were the French people. From the time of our first session a great but 
nebulous agitation had reigned in much of the city. Crowds gathered every day in 
the streets and squares, surging to and fro like waves in a storm. The approaches to 
the Assembly were constantly occupied by throngs of menacing idlers. A 
demagogic party has so many heads, and chance plays such a large, and deliberation 
such a small, part in its actions, that it is virtually impossible to say what the party 
wants after the fact or what it wanted before. In any case, my opinion at the time, 
which has not changed, was that the leading demagogues had no intention of 
destroying the Assembly and still sought only to pressure it into serving their ends. 
The attack they led against it on May 15 seemed to me intended to frighten that 
body rather than bring it down. It was in any case an equivocal undertaking of the 
sort one sees so often in times of popular agitation, in which the promoters 
themselves are careful not to spell out any precise plans or goals in advance so that 
they can either stop at a peaceful demonstration or push on toward full-scale 
revolution depending on how the events of the day unfold. 

An attempt of this kind had been expected for a week, but when an assembly or 
an individual becomes accustomed to living in a state of constant alarm, it becomes 
incapable of distinguishing among the ubiquitous signs of danger the one that says a 
threat is truly imminent. We knew only that there was an important popular 
movement in favor of Poland, which was vaguely worrisome, but no more.” The 
members of the government were no doubt better informed and more fearful than 
the rest of us. But they hid their fears as well as their information, and I was too far 
from the inner circle to penetrate the secret thoughts of those inside. I therefore 
arrived at the Assembly on May 15 with no inkling of what was about to occur. The 
session began like any other. What was very strange was that twenty thousand men 
already encircled the hall, yet no noise from outside revealed their presence. 
Wolowski was at the podium, mumbling some platitude or other about Poland 
between his teeth, when a terrifying cry from the people outside made it clear that 


they were coming. The sound, entering the Chamber from all sides through the 
upper windows, which had been left open because of the heat, fell on us as though 
from on high. I would never have imagined that a chorus of human voices could 
produce such a tremendous din, and not even the sight of the crowd itself, when it 
invaded the Chamber, made as much of an impression on me as that roar, which 
could be heard before the people from whom it emanated could be seen. 

Several deputies, yielding to their initial reaction of curiosity or fear, rose from 
their seats. Others shouted “Sit down!” Everyone sat back down, planted themselves 
firmly on their benches, and shut their mouths. Wolowski resumed his speech and 
continued to hold forth for quite a while. I believe it was the first time in his life he 
had ever been listened to in silence. The audience, however, was listening not to 
him but to the crowd, whose murmur grew ever more distinct as it drew near. 

Suddenly, one of our quaestors,** Degousée, mounted the steps to the podium, 
pushed Wolowski aside without a word, and said, “Against the wishes of the 
quaestors, General Courtais has just ordered the mobile guards defending the gates 
of the Assembly to sheathe their bayonets.”” After uttering these few words, he 
said no more. This Degousée was a fine fellow, but he cut a most sinister figure and 
had the most resonant voice you can imagine. Together, the news, the man, and the 
sound of his voice created a strange impression. The Assembly became agitated for 
a moment but immediately calmed back down. There was nothing to be done. The 
crowd forced its way into the Chamber. 

Lamartine, who had left the Chamber when the noise first manifested itself, 
now reappeared at the door, looking alarmed. He rapidly crossed the wide center 
aisle and regained his seat as if pursued by an invisible enemy. A few men of the 
people followed almost immediately. They stopped on the threshold of the 
Chamber, surprised to find the huge assembly of deputies all seated. At the same 
moment, as on February 24, the doors of the galleries burst open and people 
flooded in, first filling the seats and then overflowing the balcony itself, as the early 
arrivals, pressed by others behind them who could not see what was happening, 
were forced over the balustrades and left hanging some ten feet above the floor 
before ultimately jumping into the midst of the deputies from a height of five or six 
feet. As each body thudded onto the floor, I at first took the sound for the rumble of 
distant cannon fire. While part of the invading crowd thus tumbled into the 
Chamber, another part, made up mainly of club leaders, burst through the various 
doors of the hall. They carried symbols of the Terror and waved a multitude of 
flags, some of which were topped with the red cap.” 


The crowd instantly filled the large empty space in the middle of the Chamber, 
and as more and more people squeezed into the area, some began to move up the 
narrow aisles that lead between the benches from the floor to the upper corridors of 
the Chamber. More and more people squeezed into these tiny spaces, as agitated as 
ever. Amid all the tumult and commotion, the dust grew so thick and the heat so 
stifling that I might have gone out for a breath of air had only the public interest 
been at stake; but honor kept us nailed to our seats. 

Some of the invaders were armed, while others appeared to be carrying 
concealed weapons, but none seemed to have made up his mind to strike us. In their 
faces I saw astonishment and maliciousness but not hostility. For many the 
dominant motive seemed to be a wish to satisfy common curiosity, because in all 
our uprisings, even the bloodiest, many who participate are partly scoundrels, partly 
spectators who come for the show. In any case, no single leader seemed to 
command obedience. It was a mob, not an army. Among the crowd were some 
drunks, but most seemed in the grip of nothing more than feverish excitement 
spurred by enthusiastic shouts from outside and suffocating heat, crowding, and 
discomfort within. The demonstrators were dripping with sweat, although many of 
them, being slovenly dressed, probably did not find the heat terribly oppressive. 

In the midst of the commotion one could occasionally make out an explicit 
threat. Some men shook their fists and referred to us as their servants, a word they 
repeated over and over. For days the ultrademocratic papers had been referring to 
the representatives of the people as their servants, and these ruffans seemed to like 
that idea. A moment later I had an opportunity to observe how vividly and sharply 
such images can be etched on the popular mind. I heard a man wearing a smock 
and standing next to me say to his friend, “Do you see that vulture down there? Pd 
love to wring his neck.” When I looked in the direction he was pointing, I saw that 
he was referring to Lacordaire, who was wearing the habit of a Dominican and 
sitting on the upper left benches. Though the sentiment was vile, the comparison 
struck me as admirable. The priest’s long, bony neck and shaved head ringed with 
dark hair protruded from his white hood, and with his narrow face, aquiline nose, 
and gleaming, close-set eyes staring fixedly, he did indeed resemble a bird of prey 
more than any human creature I had ever seen. 

While this chaos unfolded, the Assembly remained passive and immobile on its 
benches, neither resisting nor capitulating, silent and firm. Some Montagnards 
fraternized with the people, but furtively and in muffled tones. Raspail had 
commandeered the podium and was prepared to read a petition from the clubs. A 
young deputy named d’Adelsward rose and said, “By what right does Citizen 


Raspail claim the floor?” Angry cries were heard. A few men of the people went 
after d’Adelsward, but they were stopped and turned back. With considerable effort 
Raspail persuaded his friends to grant him a moment of silence so that he could 
read out the clubs’ petition, or rather orders, which commanded us to declare 
ourselves immediately in favor of Poland. 

“Hurry, we are awaiting your answer,” people shouted on all sides, yet still the 
Assembly gave no sign of life. The din from the impatient, tumultuous, and 
unbearably loud crowd in any case gave us an excuse not to answer. President 
Buchez, whom some saw as a scoundrel and others as a saint but who on that day at 
least was a great dunce, rang his bell as hard as he could to call for silence, as if at 
that moment the silence of that huge crowd were not more to be feared than its 
shouts. 

It was at this point that I saw come to the podium a man whom I saw only that 
one time but whose memory has filled me with disgust and horror ever since. He 
had hollow, withered cheeks and pale lips and looked sickly, nasty, and filthy, with 
the sallow pallor of a rotting corpse. No linen was visible beneath the old black 
frock coat that clung to his frail, emaciated limbs. He looked as though he had just 
emerged from a sewer. This, I was told, was Blanqui. 

After saying a word about Poland, Blanqui turned abruptly to domestic affairs, 
demanding vengeance for what he called the Rouen massacres. In menacing terms 
he evoked the misery in which the people had been left and accused the Assembly 
of inflicting new wrongs. Having roused the audience with these words, he returned 
to Poland and followed Raspail in calling for an immediate vote. 

The Assembly remained in place while the people continued to mill about, 
shouting a thousand contradictory things, and the chairman kept ringing his bell. 
Ledru-Rollin tried to persuade the crowd to withdraw from the Chamber, but by 
this point no one exercised any authority over the multitude. Ledru came close to 
being hooted off the platform. 

The commotion resumed and grew, feeding on itself, as it were, for the people 
were no longer sufficiently in control of themselves to realize that a moment’s 
restraint would be needed to attain their goal. After a lengthy interval, Barbés at last 
mounted, or rather leapt, to the podium. He was one of those men who are so 
thorough a blend of the demagogue, the madman, and the knight that it is 
impossible to say where one begins and the other ends—a type that cannot see the 
light of day in any society less sick and disturbed than ours. In him, however, I 
think the madman had the upper hand, and his madness turned furious whenever he 
heard the voice of the people. When exposed to popular passions, his mind would 


begin to boil as surely as water boils when placed on a fire. From the moment the 
crowd invaded the Chamber I had kept an eye on him. I regarded him as the most 
fearsome of our adversaries because he was the craziest, the least self-interested, 
and the most resolute of all. I had watched him mount the platform on which the 
chairman sat and stand there for a long time without moving as he scanned the 
Chamber with an anxious eye. I had noticed and pointed out to my neighbors the 
alteration of his features, his livid pallor, and his nervous habit of twisting his 
mustache between his fingers. He was the very image of indecision, though already 
leaning toward an extreme solution. At last Barbès made up his mind. He would 
epitomize the people’s passion and ensure their victory by giving explicit expression 
to their purpose. In breathless staccato phrases he demanded “that the Assembly 
immediately and forthwith dispatch an army to Poland, impose a tax of 1 billion 
francs on the rich, order the evacuation of all troops from Paris, and prohibit any 
call to arms against the people. Otherwise, the representatives shall be declared 
traitors to the fatherland.” 

Had Barbés succeeded in securing a vote on his motion, I think we would have 
been lost, for if the Assembly had accepted his proposal, we would have dishonored 
and disarmed ourselves, and if, as was more likely, we had rejected it, we would 
have risked having our throats slit. But not even Barbés could obtain a moment of 
silence long enough to compel a vote. The colossal clamor that ensued after he had 
pronounced his final words did not abate. It just went on and on in a thousand 
different voices. Barbés tried in vain to quell the din, failing despite potent 
assistance from the chairman’s bell, which we could hear ringing all the while, 
sounding like a death knell. 

This extraordinary session lasted two hours. The Assembly stood its ground, 
with one ear cocked for the noise outside, awaiting the arrival of help. But the city 
of Paris seemed dead. Though we listened intently, not a sound was to be heard 
from that direction. 

Our passive resistance vexed the people and drove them to despair. It was as if 
their furor bounced off the cold, featureless surface we presented to them. They 
waved their arms and screamed their rage but got nowhere for their efforts. 
Contradictory slogans filled the air: “Let’s get out of here!” shouted some. 
“Organize labor!” screamed others. “A Ministry of Labor!” “Tax the rich!” “We 
want Louis Blanc!” People ultimately came to blows at the foot of the podium to 
see who would be allowed to speak. Five or six orators would go up at the same 
time and all speak at once. As is always the case in riots, the ludicrous vied with the 
terrifying. The heat was so stifling that many in the vanguard of the invasion left the 


hall. They were immediately replaced by others waiting at the doors for a chance to 
enter. A fireman in uniform came down the aisle adjacent to the bench I was sitting 
on. “We can’t get them to vote!” someone shouted to him. “Wait,” he replied. 
“Lemme at them! Lemme at them! Ill tell them what they need to do!” With that 
he pulled his helmet down over his eyes, secured it with chinstraps, charged into the 
crowd, bulldozing aside anyone who stood in his way, and mounted the podium, 
imagining that he would feel as much at ease there as upon a rooftop, but words 
failed him and he stood there without uttering a word. People shouted, “Speak, 
fireman, speak!” But he said nothing and was ultimately driven from the platform. 
At that moment, several people hoisted Louis Blanc onto their shoulders and 
paraded him around the hall in triumph, holding him by his tiny legs. He tried 
vainly to escape, twisting and turning every which way, unable to free himself from 
their grip and speaking all the while in a strident, gasping voice. He reminded me of 
a snake whose tail has been trapped under a stick. Ultimately they set him down on 
a bench below mine, and I heard him shout, “Friends, the right you’ve just won. . . 
.” The remainder of his speech was lost in the din. I was told that Sobrier had been 
carried about a short distance away in much the same manner. 

A very tragic event nearly put an end to this saturnalia. The galleries at the far 
end of the hall gave way, falling more than a foot under the weight of the multitude 
and threatening to dump some of the throng into the hall, causing many to flee in 
terror. This alarming incident briefly halted the commotion, whereupon I heard for 
the first time the distant sound of drums calling the troops to arms in Paris. The 
crowd heard the same sound and gave out a prolonged cry of rage and terror. “Why 
the call to arms?” shouted Barbès, beside himself and once again at the podium. 
“Who is responsible? Those who gave the order shall be declared outlaws!” The 
people shouted: “We have been betrayed! To arms! To the Hotel de Ville!” 

The chairman was driven from his seat—or, if one accepts the version he has 
been giving out since that time, he voluntarily allowed himself to be driven from his 
seat. A club leader named Huber climbed onto the chairman’s desk and unfurled a 
flag topped by the red cap. He had apparently just recovered from a long epileptic 
fit brought on by the excitement and heat and had come forward immediately after 
emerging from his nightmarish derangement. His clothes were still in disarray, and 
he looked anxious and haggard. He twice shouted, “In the name of the people 
deceived by its representatives, I declare that the National Assembly is hereby 
dissolved!” As brassy as a trumpet, his voice descended from on high and filled the 
hall, dominating all the other noise. 


Deprived of its chair, the Assembly dispersed. Barbès left for the Hôtel de Ville 
with the most intrepid of the clubmen. 

Not everyone was pleased to see the session end this way. I heard men of the 
people in my vicinity say with sorrow, “No, no, this is not what we want.” Many 
sincere republicans were in despair. I was approached in the midst of the 
commotion by Trélat, a revolutionary of the dreamy and sentimental type who had 
conspired throughout the monarchy on behalf of the Republic and who was also a 
talented physician and director of one of the leading mental hospitals in Paris 
despite being slightly daft himself. With tears in his eyes, he effusively took my 
hands and said: “Oh, sir, what a misfortune this is, and how strange to think that the 
leaders are madmen, authentic madmen! I have seen or treated them all. Blanqui is 
mad, Barbés is mad, Sobrier is mad, and most of all Huber is mad. They’re all mad, 
sir, and should all be in my Salpêtrière rather than here.” He would surely have 
added himself to the list if he had known himself as well as he knew his former 
friends. I have always believed that in revolutions, and especially democratic 
revolutions, madmen—genuine madmen, not those referred to metaphorically as 
mad—have played a very important political role. What is certain, in any case, is 
that a touch of madness is not out of place in such times and often contributes to 
success. 

Although the Assembly dispersed, you can take it for granted that it did not 
regard itself as having been dissolved. It did not even see itself as defeated. Most of 
the members who left the Chamber did so with the firm resolve to meet elsewhere 
soon. They said as much to one another, and I am convinced that they were indeed 
determined to do so. For myself, I decided to remain, in part owing to the curiosity 
that irresistibly draws me to places where exceptional things are happening, in part 
because, as on February 24, I believed that the strength of an assembly to some 
extent lies in the hall in which it meets. I therefore remained and witnessed the 
chaotic and grotesque scenes that followed, but these are of no interest or 
consequence. Amid much chaos and shouting, the crowd tried to form a provisional 
government. It was a parody of February 24, just as February 24 had itself been a 
parody of other revolutionary scenes. 

This had been going on for quite some time when I thought I heard above the 
noise an unusual sound, which seemed to be coming from the interior of the palace. 
I have a keen ear, so it did not take me long to make out the sound of a drum 
beating the charge while advancing toward us. In these times of civil discord, 
everyone has learned the language of these martial instruments. I ran immediately 
to the door through which the new arrivals were about to enter. 


It was in fact a drum, followed by forty or so mobile guards. These young men 
plunged resolutely into the crowd, but no one was sure at first what they had come 
to do. They soon disappeared, swallowed up by the crowd, but behind them came a 
dense column of national guardsmen, who hurried into the hall with piercing cries 
of “Long live the National Assembly!” I attached my deputy’s card to my hat and 
followed them in. They first cleared the podium of five or six speakers all talking at 
once, unceremoniously pushing them down the steps leading up to the platform. On 
seeing this, the insurgents at first sought to resist. Then panic gripped them. They 
clambered up the empty benches, stumbling in the footwells, headed for the outer 
corridors, and from there jumped into the courtyard through the open windows. 
Within a few minutes, only national guardsmen remained in the hall, and shouts of 
“Long live the National Assembly!” shook the walls. 

The Assembly itself was absent, but little by little the members, who had 
dispersed around the neighborhood, hurried back. Members shook hands with the 
guardsmen and embraced one another before returning to their benches. The 
national guardsmen shouted “Long live the National Assembly!” and the deputies 
shouted “Long live the National Guard and the Republic!” 

No sooner was the hall recaptured than General Courtais, the man originally 
responsible for our peril, had the unbelievable impudence to show his face. The 
guardsmen greeted him with angry cries. He was seized and dragged to the foot of 
the podium. As he passed by me, I saw that he looked deathly pale amid the 
gleaming swords. I thought the guardsmen were about to slit his throat and shouted 
with all my might, “Take his epaulettes but don’t kill him!” And that is what they 
did. 

At this point Lamartine returned. I never found out what he did in the three 
hours during which we were occupied by invaders. I had glimpsed him during the 
first hour. He was sitting on a bench below mine combing hair glued together by 
sweat with a small comb he had taken from his pocket. The crowd then shifted, and 
I never saw him again. Apparently, he went to one of the interior rooms of the 
palace, which had also been invaded by the people, in the hope of addressing the 
crowd, but he met with a very hostile reception. The next day someone recounted 
some curious details about this scene, which I would repeat here had I not resolved 
to write only about what I witnessed personally. I am assured that he then withdrew 
to another palace under construction at the time and destined to become the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He would certainly have done better to assume 
command of the National Guard and come to our rescue. I think he suffered one of 


those fainthearted moments that afflict even the bravest of men (and he was one of 
them) if possessed of a vivid and active imagination. 

By the time he returned to the Chamber, he had regained his energy and 
eloquence. He told us that his place was not in the Assembly but on the street and 
that he was going to march on the Hôtel de Ville and put down the insurrection. It 
was the last time I heard him applauded without reservation. To be sure, the 
deputies were applauding not Lamartine alone but the victory. The shouting and 
hand-clapping merely echoed the tumultuous passions with which our hearts still 
brimmed. Lamartine exited. The drums that had beaten the charge half an hour 
earlier now beat the march. The national guardsmen and mobile guards still among 
us formed up and followed him out. The Assembly, still missing many members, 
resumed its session. It was six o’clock. I returned home briefly to eat and then went 
back to the Chamber, the Assembly having declared itself in permanent session. 

We soon learned that the members of the new provisional government had been 
arrested. Charges were lodged against Barbès and that aged imbecile Courtais, who 
deserved nothing more than a thrashing. Many people wanted to add Louis Blanc’s 
name to the list. He courageously sought to defend himself. He had just barely 
escaped the wrath of the national guardsmen at the door. His clothes were torn, 
soiled, and in disarray. This time he did not ask for the stool on which he 
customarily stood in order to lift himself a hair above the top of the podium (for he 
was practically a midget). He even forgot about the effect he wished to produce and 
concentrated exclusively on what he had to say. Despite that, or rather because of it, 
he momentarily succeeded in making his case. Only on that day did I believe he 
possessed any talent, because I do not regard as talent the ability to turn brilliant but 
empty phrases, which are like fine engraved dishes with nothing on them. 

The day’s excitement had left me so worn out, moreover, that I have only a 
vague, blurred memory of that nighttime session. I will therefore say no more about 
it, because I wish to render here only my personal impressions. For further details 
about the sequence of events, the Moniteur is a better source. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Festival of Concord and preparation for the June Days 


The revolutionaries of 1848, unable or unwilling to imitate the bloody follies of 
their predecessors, often consoled themselves by imitating their more absurd 


nonsense instead. For instance, they conceived the idea of staging vast allegorical 
festivals for the people. 

Despite the frightening state of public finances, the provisional government 
decided to set aside a sum of 1—2 million francs to celebrate a Festival of Concord 
on the Champ-de-Mars. 

According to the program for the event, which was published in advance and 
then followed to the letter, the Champ-de-Mars was to be filled with figures 
representing a variety of personages, virtues, political institutions, and even public 
services. France, Germany, and Italy were to be depicted as joining hands; Equality, 
Liberty, and Fraternity as well. Also to be represented were Agriculture, 
Commerce, the Army, the Navy, and above all the Republic, the latter on a colossal 
scale. There was to be a car drawn by sixteen plow horses. According to the 
program, this was to be of a simple, rustic design, yet it would transport three trees: 
an oak, a laurel, and an olive, symbols of strength, honor, and abundance, 
respectively. It would also carry a plow surrounded by stalks of wheat and flowers. 
Peasants and maidens clad in white would surround the car and sing patriotic songs. 
We were also promised oxen with gilded horns, but these did not materialize. 

The National Assembly had not the slightest desire for any of these fine things. 
Indeed, it worried that the vast gathering of people that could not fail to materialize 
on such an occasion might lead to dangerous mischief. 

It therefore delayed the opening of the festival as long as possible. Once the 
preparations were complete, however, there was no going back, and the opening 
was set for May 21. 

On that day I went early to the National Assembly, which was to march as a 
body to the Champ-de-Mars. I had pistols in my pockets, and in talking with my 
colleagues I discovered that most of them were also carrying concealed weapons. 
One had a cane with a sword, another a dagger, and nearly all had some hidden 
means of self-defense. Edmond Lafayette showed me a peculiar type of weapon. It 
consisted of a ball of lead sewn into a short leather strap that could easily be 
fastened to one’s arm. One might call such a weapon a portable skull-breaker. 
Lafayette assured me that many of the deputies had begun carrying weapons like 
this, especially after May 15. This is how we went to the Festival of Concord. 

Dark rumors predicted that great danger awaited the Assembly when it passed 
through the crowd on the Champ-de-Mars on the way to the reserved reviewing 
stand at the Ecole Militaire. The truth is that it would have been quite easy to stage 
an attack on the deputies as they made their way to the spot on foot and virtually 
unguarded. What kept us safe was in fact the fresh memory of the victory of May 


15—this was our only real protection, and it was enough. In any case, the French 
never do two things at once. Although they frequently attend to different things, 
they always focus exclusively on one thing at a time. I cannot think of a single case 
in which an insurrection occurred in the midst of a festival or even a ceremony. On 
that particular day the people seemed wholly preoccupied with the fiction of their 
happiness, setting aside for the time being the memory of their miseries and 
enmities. They were animated but not unruly. The program had stipulated that the 
atmosphere should be one of fraternal confusion. And the confusion was indeed 
extreme, but there was no disorder, because we are strange people: we cannot do 
without discipline when things are in good order, but in the midst of revolution it 
apparently becomes unnecessary. The sight of such popular joy delighted the 
sincere moderates among the republicans and made them rather sentimental. 

With the foolishness that seldom fails to mar the virtue of honorable democrats, 
Carnot said, “Believe me, my dear colleague, one should always trust the people.” 
My answer, as I recall, was rather brusque: “Oh? Why weren’t you saying that on 
the eve of May 15?” The executive committee occupied one part of the immense 
reviewing stand that had been erected alongside the Ecole Militaire, and the 
National Assembly occupied another part. The order of march was arranged so that 
the emblems of various nations passed before us first, which took a great deal of 
time because of the “fraternal confusion” called for by the program. Then came the 
car and finally the white-clad maidens. There were at least three hundred of them, 
and they wore their virginal costumes in such a virile manner that one could easily 
have mistaken them for boys dressed as girls. Each girl had been given a large 
bouquet, and these were gallantly tossed at us as they passed. But these brawny girls 
were probably more accustomed to beating the wash than to distributing flowers, so 
the bouquets pounded down on us like hailstones, most uncomfortably. 

A tall girl stepped forward from the group and, standing in front of Lamartine, 
recited an ode in his honor. Gradually, as she recited, she became so animated that 
her face was twisted into fearsome contortions. Never had enthusiasm looked more 
like epilepsy. When she finished, the people nevertheless insisted that Lamartine 
embrace her. She offered up two plump cheeks dripping with sweat, which he 
barely and none too graciously kissed. 

The only serious part of the festival was the review of the troops. I have never in 
my life seen so many armed men in one place, and I doubt that many people have 
seen more. Beyond the crowd of curious onlookers, the Champ-de-Mars was filled 
that day with an entire nation in arms. The Moniteur put the number of national 


guardsmen and regular troops at three hundred thousand, which seems exaggerated 
to me, but I doubt that it was fewer than two hundred thousand. 

The sight of those two hundred thousand bayonets is permanently engraved on 
my memory. The men who carried them were squeezed tightly together so as to fit 
into the space between the embankments bordering the Champ-de-Mars, and from 
our relatively low vantage point we could see them only horizontally, so they 
presented to the eye a smooth and slightly undulating surface that reflected the 
sunlight and made the Champ-de-Mars look like a vast lake of liquid steel. 

All the regiments filed past us one by one. In that armed multitude there were 
more muskets than uniforms. 

Only the units from the wealthy neighborhoods contained large numbers of 
national guardsmen in military attire. The first to appear, they shouted “Long live 
the National Assembly!” The units from the faubourgs alone formed long columns, 
and while they wore mostly jackets and blouses, that did not prevent them from 
striking a very martial attitude. As they passed before us, most of them shouted 
“Long live the democratic republic!” or sang La Marseillaise and Les Girondins. 
Then came the units from the banlieues, made up of illarmed and ill-equipped 
peasants wearing blouses, as did the workers from the faubourgs but with an 
entirely different spirit, evident from their gestures and shouts. The battalions of the 
Mobile Guard chanted many slogans that left us anxious and wondering about the 
intentions of these youths, or rather children, who at that point more than anyone 
else held our fate in their hands. 

The line regiments that closed the march filed past in silence. 

It was with a heart full of sadness that I witnessed this lengthy spectacle. Never 
before had so many weapons been placed in the hands of the people. As you can 
well imagine, I did not share the foolish confidence or stupid joy of my friend 
Carnot. Indeed, I foresaw the day when all those bayonets gleaming in the sun 
would be raised against one another, and I sensed that the two armies we had just 
reviewed would soon be engaged in civil war. That day I also heard frequent shouts 
of “Long live Lamartine!” Yet his great popularity had already begun to wane. One 
could almost say it had vanished. But in every crowd there are many individuals 
slow to catch on, who continue to feel yesterday’s enthusiasm, like the provincials 
who take up Parisian fashions just as the Parisians are abandoning them. 

Lamartine himself was quick to flee these final rays of his setting sun. He left 
well before the ceremony was over. He seemed anxious and tired. Many other 
deputies, also overcome by fatigue, followed suit, and by the time the review ended, 


the benches on the reviewing stand were nearly empty. It had begun early in the 
morning and did not end until dark. 

It is fair to say that the whole period from the May 21 review until the June 
Days was filled with anxiety at what was coming. The army and the National Guard 
responded daily to new alerts. Craftsmen and bourgeois ceased to live at home and 
moved, armed, into the public squares. Everyone hoped against hope to avoid a 
conflict, yet all shared a vague sense that conflict was increasingly inevitable. The 
National Assembly was so obsessed with the idea that it was as if the words civil 
war had been written on the four walls of the Chamber. 

All parties made great efforts of prudence and patience to prevent or at least 
delay the crisis. The deputies who were at bottom the most hostile to revolution 
carefully refrained from expressing their antipathies and sympathies. Those who 
had been parliamentary orators held their tongues lest their voices give offense. 
They abandoned the podium to newcomers, who made little use of it because the 
great debates were over. As is the case in any assembly, the most disturbing issues 
were the least discussed, but every day gave proof that these issues had not been 
forgotten. All sorts of ways to alleviate the people’s misery were proposed and 
discussed. Even socialist systems of various kinds were willingly examined, and 
everyone made a good-faith effort to find in each of them something applicable or at 
least compatible with the venerable laws of society. 

Meanwhile, the National Workshops continued to fill. Already their population 
had swelled to more than one hundred thousand. We felt that we would be done for 
if we kept them but perish if we did away with them. The burning issue of the 
National Workshops was discussed every day, but superficially and timidly. We 
touched on it repeatedly but never dared to confront it head on. 

It was obvious, moreover, that outside the Assembly, the various parties, though 
afraid of conflict, were actively preparing for it. The wealthier units of the National 
Guard gave banquets for the army and the Mobile Guard, during which they incited 
one another to unite in the common defense. 

Meanwhile, the workers in the faubourgs secretly stockpiled the ammunition 
that would later enable them to sustain combat for a considerable period. The 
provisional government had taken steps to provide them with a large number of 
muskets. Not a single worker was without at least one, and some had several. 

The danger was apparent both near and far. In the provinces, Paris aroused 
indignation as well as irritation. For the first time in sixty years, people dared to 
broach the idea of resisting the capital. They armed themselves and encouraged one 
another to go to the aid of the Assembly. Thousands of letters streamed in, 


congratulating the Assembly for its victory on May 15. The collapse of commerce, 
ubiquitous hostility, and fear of socialism increasingly aroused hatred of the 
Republic. That hatred was expressed most freely through the secret ballot. Voters 
had to go to the polls again in twenty-one départements. They generally chose men 
who in one way or another stood as symbols of the monarchy. M. Molé was elected 
in Bordeaux, and M. Thiers in Rouen. 

It was at this point that the name Louis-Napoléon suddenly burst onto the scene. 
This prince was elected in Paris and several départements simultaneously. He 
received the votes of republicans, legitimists, and demagogues alike, for the nation 
was then like a flock of frightened sheep running every which way and following no 
particular path. On hearing of Louis-Napoléon’s election, little did I suspect that a 
year to the day later I would be his minister. 

I admit that I viewed the return of the former leaders of parliament with a good 
deal of apprehension and regret—not because I underestimated their talent and 
know-how but because I feared that their approach would drive the moderate 
republicans who were moving in our direction into the arms of the Montagnards. 
Furthermore, I knew them only too well not to believe that once they were back in 
politics, they would want to lead and would be unwilling to save the country unless 
they were in charge. But such ambition seemed to me premature and dangerous. 
Our role, and theirs, was to help the reasonable republicans govern without seeking 
to do so indirectly ourselves and above all without seeming to want to. 

Personally, I had no doubt that we were on the eve of a terrible struggle. I did 
not fully understand the dangers, however, until I conversed around that time with 
the celebrated Mme Sand. I saw her at the home of an English friend of mine, a 
member of Parliament named Milnes, who was in Paris at the time. Milnes was a 
bright fellow who did and, what is rarer, said many foolish things. How many 
people have I known with two dissimilar profiles, one utterly unlike the other—a 
wit on the one hand and a fool on the other. Milnes was always infatuated with 
someone or something. At the time he was dazzled by Mme Sand, and despite the 
gravity of events, he was eager to give a literary luncheon in her honor. I attended 
that luncheon shortly before the June Days, the recollection of which has not erased 
but rather revived my memories of the occasion. 

The company was far from homogeneous. In addition to Mme Sand, I met a 
young English lady whose name I have forgotten but whose pleasant and modest 
demeanor made an impression on me and who must have found the company rather 
unusual: a few rather obscure writers and Mérimée. Several of the guests did not 
know one another, while others knew one another only too well. This, if I am not 


mistaken, was the case with Mme Sand and Mérimée. A short while earlier they 
had enjoyed a quite tender but also quite ephemeral relationship. Indeed, I am 
assured that they conducted their romance in accordance with Aristotle’s rules, 
obedient to the unities of day and place. Unaware of this history, our host from 
across the Channel inadvertently invited both of them without warning either one. 
To their surprise, they thus found themselves together for the first time since their 
adventure. And since Mme Sand greatly begrudged Mérimée both his rapid success 
and his failure to capitalize on it, there was initially great embarrassment on both 
sides, but they soon got over it and for the rest of the evening gave no further sign 
of discomfort. 

Milnes sat me next to Mme Sand. I had never spoken to her, nor do I think I 
had ever even seen her (because I had spent very little time in the world of literary 
adventurers that she inhabited). Once, a friend of mine had asked her what she 
thought of my book on America. “Monsieur,” she said, “I am in the habit of reading 
only books given to me by their authors.” I had a strong prejudice against Mme 
Sand because I detest women who write, especially those who disguise the 
weaknesses of their sex behind a theory rather than drawing our attention to what 
they are truly like. Despite that, I liked her. I found her features rather massive but 
her expression admirable. Her entire spirit seemed to be concentrated in her eyes, 
abandoning the rest of her face to mere matter. What most impressed me was the 
discovery that she possessed the natural appeal common to all great minds. She 
exhibited a genuine simplicity of manners and language, mingled perhaps with a 
slight affectation of simplicity in her dress. I confess that had she been a bit more 
ornately dressed, she would have looked simpler in my eyes. We spoke for a full 
hour about public affairs; in those days one could speak of nothing else. In any case, 
Mme Sand was in a way a political man at that point. What she said about politics 
made a great impression on me; it was the first time I had spoken directly and 
familiarly with someone who was willing and able to tell me some of what was 
going on in our adversaries’ camp. Parties never know one another: they come 
together, they feel one another out, they come to grips, but neither sees the other. 
Mme Sand painted a singularly vivid and detailed portrait of the state of the Paris 
workers, their organization, their number, their arms, their preparations, their 
thoughts, their passions, and their terrifying determination. I thought it was a 
caricature, but it was not, as ensuing events made clear. She herself seemed afraid 
of the people’s triumph and in rather solemn terms expressed pity concerning the 
fate that awaited us. “Try, Monsieur, to persuade your friends not to drive the 
people into the street by provoking or offending them, just as I hope to persuade my 


allies that patience is a virtue. Because if fighting breaks out, believe me, you will 
all die.” With those consoling words, we parted, and I have not seen her since. 


CHAPTER 9 
June Days 


(Sorrento.) 

I come at last to the June insurrection, the greatest and strangest uprising in 
French history and perhaps in all history. Greatest because for four days more than 
one hundred thousand men were involved in the fighting, and five generals died. 
Strangest because the insurgents fought without battle cries, without leaders, 
without flags, yet with marvelous coordination and a military expertise that 
surprised even the most experienced officers. 

What also sets the June insurrection apart from all similar events of the past 
sixty years is that its goal was not to change the form of government but to alter the 
order of society. In truth, it was not a political struggle (in the usual sense of the 
word) but a class combat, a sort of slave rebellion. The June insurrection gave as 
much meaning to the events of the February revolution as the socialist theories that 
had inspired its ideas. Or, rather, it stemmed directly from those ideas, as the son 
from the mother, and one should see the event as a sudden blind but powerful effort 
on the part of the workers to escape from the necessities of their condition, which 
had been described to them as one of illegitimate oppression, and with the aid of 
the sword to cut a path to that imaginary well-being that had been dangled in front 
of them as their ultimate right. It was this mix of greedy desires and misguided 
theories that first gave rise to the insurrection and then made it so formidable. These 
poor people had been assured that the property of the wealthy had somehow been 
stolen from them. They had been assured that the inequality of wealth was not only 
incompatible with morality and society but also contrary to nature. Prompted by 
need and passion, many believed this. This obscure and mistaken conception of 
justice, combined with brute force, infused the insurrection with an energy, a 
tenacity, and a power it could never have achieved on its own. 

It should once again be noted that this terrible insurrection was not the work of 
a small number of conspirators but the uprising of one entire segment of the 
population against another. Women played as great a role as men. While the men 


fought, the women prepared and carried munitions, and when surrender became 
inevitable, the women were the last to give in. 

The passions these women carried into combat were those of housewives. They 
counted on victory to make their husbands richer and allow them to raise their 
children. They loved this war as they might have loved a lottery. 

The strategic acumen of the multitude can be explained by the warlike nature of 
the French, long experience of insurrections, and above all the military training that 
most lower-class men receive. Half the workers in Paris have served in the military 
and show no reluctance to take up arms. Veterans are always well represented in 
riots. On February 24 Lamoricieére was twice surrounded by enemies and owed his 
life to insurgents who had fought under him in Africa, for whom memory of the 
camps overcame the furious passions aroused by civil war. 

As everyone knows, the closing of the National Workshops was what instigated 
the uprising. 

It would have been risky to disperse this formidable militia at one stroke, so a 
decision was made to dispatch a few workers at a time to the provinces. But they 
refused to go. On June 22 large gangs of them roamed around Paris, chanting in 
monotone, “We won’t go! We won’t go!” Delegations were dispatched to present the 
workers’ imperious demands to the executive committee, and when those demands 
were rejected, it was announced that the workers would take up arms the following 
day. All signs indicated that the long-awaited crisis had finally arrived. 

As one might expect, the news plunged the Assembly into a state of deep 
anxiety. The day’s agenda remained unaltered, however. The deputies continued to 
debate a trade law and, what is more, listened to the discussion despite the emotion. 
To be sure, the issue was quite important and the speaker quite eminent. The 
government had proposed to purchase all the railroads. Montalembert was against 
it. His case was good, but his speech was excellent. I do not think I ever heard him 
speak so well either before or since. To be sure, I was on his side this time, but even 
his adversaries agreed that he outdid himself. He attacked vigorously but without 
his usual snarls and insults. A certain fear tempered his natural insolence and set 
limits to his taste for paradox and his belligerent personality. Like so many other 
brilliant talkers, he exhibited far more temerity of language than boldness of heart. 

The session ended without any discussion of what was going on outside, and the 
deputies dispersed. 

On the twenty-third, as I was making my way earlier than usual to the 
Assembly, I saw a large number of omnibuses around the Madeleine. From this I 
gathered that barricades had begun to be erected in the streets. This was confirmed 


when I arrived at the palace. There was still doubt, however, that a serious armed 
uprising was under way. I decided to see for myself, and Corcelle and I set out on 
foot for the Hôtel de Ville. In the narrow streets thereabouts I saw people 
assiduously building barricades. They went about their work with the skill and 
method of engineers, prying up only those paving stones needed to build a thick, 
very solid, and quite tidy wall, usually taking care to leave a small opening adjacent 
to the building walls for people to circulate. Eager to gather information about the 
state of the city as quickly as possible, Corcelle and I agreed to separate. He went 
one way and I another. His excursion nearly ended badly. He told me afterward that 
after making his way past several half-built barricades without difficulty, he was 
eventually stopped at one when the people who were building it noticed the fine 
gentleman in a black suit and very white linen gingerly making his way through the 
filthy streets around the Hôtel de Ville. When this suspicious observer, with his 
placid, curious air, stopped to watch them, they decided to put him to work. In the 
name of fraternity they asked for help with their labors. Corcelle was as brave as 
Caesar, but he rightly judged that under the circumstances it would be best to 
accede quietly to this request. Soon he found himself lifting paving stones into 
place, one atop the other, as best as he could. Fortunately, his natural clumsiness 
and carelessness served him well, and the insurrectionists soon sent the useless 
laborer on his way. 

No such adventure befell me. I explored the streets of the Saint-Martin and 
Saint-Denis neighborhoods without encountering any barricades to speak of, though 
the commotion was extraordinary. On the way back, on the rue des Jefineurs, I saw 
a national guardsman covered with blood and bits of brain. He was very pale and on 
his way home. I asked him what was going on, and he told me that his battalion had 
just come under heavy fire, at point-blank range, near the porte Saint-Denis. One of 
his comrades, whose name he mentioned, had been killed alongside him: this was 
the source of the blood and debris with which he was covered. 

I headed back toward the Assembly, surprised that I had not seen a single 
soldier along my entire route. Not until I reached the Palais-Bourbon did I finally 
see substantial columns of infantry on the march, followed by artillery. Lamoriciére, 
mounted and in full uniform, rode at the head. Never had I seen a more resplendent 
image of martial passion and, I am tempted to say, joy. It was not just his natural 
impetuousness that drove him that day but also his ardor to avenge himself for the 
dangers and insults he had been made to endure in February. 

“What will you do?” I asked. “There has already been fighting at the porte 
Saint-Denis, and barricades are going up all around the Hôtel de Ville.” 


“Patience,” he replied. “We’re on our way there. Do you think we’d be foolish 
enough on a day like today to disperse the troops among the narrow streets in the 
faubourgs? No! Certainly not. We will allow the insurgents to concentrate their 
forces in the districts we cannot control, and then we will go and destroy them. 
They will not escape this time.” 

As I made my way to the Assembly a terrible storm drenched the city. I had a 
slight hope that the bad weather would save the day. Indeed, the weather would 
have been enough to put an end to an ordinary riot, because the people of Paris 
would rather fight in good weather and are more afraid of rain than of grapeshot. 

I soon gave up that hope. The news grew more worrisome by the minute. The 
Assembly, which had hoped to resume its regular business, had difficulty keeping 
abreast of developments. Disturbed but not yet defeated by the commotion in the 
streets, it first suspended the agenda, then reinstated it, then suspended it again 
before finally abandoning it to concentrate exclusively on the civil war. Several 
deputies went to the podium to recount what they had seen in Paris. Others 
suggested possible courses of action. Falloux, speaking for the public assistance 
committee, proposed a decree to dissolve the National Workshops and was 
applauded. Time was wasted in useless conversations and speeches. Precise 
information was lacking. There were repeated calls for the executive committee to 
report on the state of Paris, to no avail. There is nothing more pathetic than a 
legislative body in a moment of crisis with no government in sight. It is like a 
cripple, still full of passions and desires but condemned to thrash about like an 
infant, incapable of doing anything to satisfy its needs. At last two members of the 
executive committee appeared. They announced that although the situation was 
perilous, they hoped to snuff out the insurrection before nightfall. The Assembly 
declared itself in permanent session and adjourned until the evening. 

When the session resumed, we learned that Lamartine had been met with rifle 
fire at every barricade he had attempted to approach. Two of our colleagues, Bixio 
and Dornès, had been fatally wounded while trying to speak to the insurgents. 
Bedeau had been shot in the thigh at the entrance to the faubourg Saint-Jacques. 
Many noted officers had already been killed or incapacitated. One deputy, 
Considerant, proposed a concession to the workers. At these words the Assembly, 
which was agitated and upset but not weak-willed, erupted in anger: shouts of 
“Order!” could be heard from all corners of the Chamber. “Such talk is not 
admissible until victory is ours!” The rest of the evening and part of the night were 
spent in vague talk, listening and waiting. Toward midnight Cavaignac appeared. 
The executive committee had placed all military power in his hands that afternoon. 


In short, sharp phrases, using simple, precise language, he recounted the principal 
events of the day, announced that he had ordered all the regiments stationed along 
the railway lines to march on Paris, and said that all nearby National Guard units 
had been placed on alert. He concluded by saying that the insurgents had been 
pushed back to the barriers and that he hoped to be in control of the city soon. The 
tired, exhausted deputies left a small committee on duty and adjourned until the 
next morning at eight o’clock. 

On leaving the tumultuous Chamber, I found myself at one in the morning on 
the Pont Royal. From there I looked out at Paris, enveloped in darkness and 
sleeping calmly, and found it difficult to persuade myself that everything I had seen 
and heard since that morning had really taken place and was not a pure figment of 
my imagination. The streets and squares were absolutely deserted—not a sound, not 
a cry. One might have thought that a hardworking people, tired from the day’s toil, 
had gone to bed and would resume its tranquil labors on the morrow. The serenity 
of the night eventually took possession of me. I managed to persuade myself that 
we had already won, and on returning home I quickly fell asleep. 

I woke up rather late. The sun had already been above the horizon for several 
hours, because these were the longest days of the year. On opening my eyes I heard 
a sharp metallic sound that shook our windows and was then quickly swallowed by 
the city’s silence. “What was that?” I asked. My wife replied: “Cannon fire. I’ve 
been listening to it for nearly an hour. I didn’t think I should wake you, because 
you're no doubt going to need all your strength today.” I dressed quickly and left. 
All around, drums were beating the call to arms. The day of the great battle had 
truly arrived. 

National guardsmen streamed from their homes, weapons in hand. The ones I 
saw seemed full of energy, for the cannon fire that brought the brave ones into the 
streets kept the others indoors. But they were in despair. They believed they had 
been either misled or betrayed by the executive committee, which they roundly 
cursed. For the armed forces to be so extremely distrustful of their leaders struck 
me as a most worrisome symptom. Continuing on my way, I met at the top of the 
rue Saint-Honoré a crowd of workers anxiously listening to the cannon fire. They 
wore blouses, which of course serve them as battle uniforms as well as regular 
working attire. Although they had no weapons, one could see in their eyes that they 
were quite ready to take up arms. With barely contained joy they observed that the 
cannon fire seemed to be drawing closer, which meant that the insurrection was 
gaining ground. By this point I divined that the entire working class was engaged in 
the fight, some with their hands, others with their hearts. There was plenty of 


evidence to confirm it. The spirit of insurrection had indeed gotten into every part 
of the working class, as blood circulates throughout the body. It was present in 
neighborhoods where there was no fighting as well as in those where there was. It 
had penetrated into our homes, enveloping us on all sides as well as above and 
below. Even where we thought of ourselves as masters, domestic enemies 
multiplied. An atmosphere of civil war had engulfed the city, and no matter where 
one went, there it was. At this point I am going to break my self-imposed rule not 
to report the testimony of others in order to relate a story I heard a few days later 
from my colleague Blanqui. Although quite inconsequential in itself, it wonderfully 
reveals the spirit of the time. Blanqui had hired the son of an impoverished 
provincial to serve as a domestic in his home. On the eve of the insurrection, a 
Thursday, as the boy served the family dinner, Blanqui heard him say, “On Sunday 
were the ones who'll be eating chicken wings.” Whereupon a girl who also worked 
in the house chimed in, “And we'll be wearing the fine silk gowns.” What better 
illustration of the popular state of mind than this childish portrait of naive greed? 
To top it off, I will add that Blanqui was careful not to let on that he had overheard 
these youngsters: they frightened him. It was not until after the victory that he dared 
send the uppity young man and the presumptuous young woman back to the hovels 
from which he had plucked them. 

At last I reached the Assembly. Deputies were pouring in even though it was 
well before the time set for the session. The sound of cannon fire had brought them 
together. 

The palace looked like a battleground. Troops were camped all around, and 
artillery was aimed at all the avenues leading in to the spot. 

I found the deputies very determined but very worried, and I must confess that 
there was good reason to be. Despite the contradictory reports, it was easy to see 
that we were dealing with the most widespread, best-armed, angriest insurrection 
ever seen in Paris. From the National Workshops, as well as from a number of rebel 
gangs made up of men recently dismissed from those same shops, came disciplined, 
battle-hardened soldiers and leaders. The insurrection was growing by the minute, 
and it was hard to believe that it would not triumph in the end, as all the great 
insurrections of the previous sixty years had triumphed. 

Against all these enemies we could muster only the battalions of the 
bourgeoisie, some regiments that had been disarmed in February, and twenty 
thousand undisciplined young men of the Mobile Guard, all of whom were sons, 
brothers, or relatives of insurgents and whose loyalties remained in doubt. 


It was our own leaders who frightened us most, however. We deeply distrusted 
the members of the executive committee. In this respect, I found that the Assembly 
shared the sentiments I had just witnessed among members of the National Guard. 
We doubted the loyalty of some and the ability of all. They were also too numerous 
and too divided to act in full accord and too much men of the pen and the podium 
to act effectively even when they agreed. 

Yet we triumphed over this quite formidable insurrection. What made it so 
terrifying, moreover, was precisely what saved us. Never has this famous sentence 
been more relevant: “We would have died had we not come so close to death.”?’ 
Had the revolt been less radical in character and less ferocious in appearance, most 
of the bourgeois would likely have remained in their homes. France would not have 
rushed to our aid. The National Assembly itself might have surrendered. At the very 
least, a minority of its members would have advised it to do so, and this would have 
seriously sapped the body’s energy. The nature of the insurrection was such, 
however, that any negotiation with it seemed utterly out of the question. From the 
beginning there was no choice but to vanquish or die. 

For the same reason, no prominent person was willing to assume the leadership 
role. Insurrections—those that succeed—usually begin without a leader but always 
end with one. This one ended without finding a leader. All the lower classes joined 
in, but the movement never extended beyond them. Not even the Assembly’s 
Montagnards dared to speak in its favor, and several spoke against it. They had not 
yet given up hope of achieving their goal by other means. In addition, they feared 
that a victory for the workers would soon prove fatal to themselves. The blind, 
greedy, vulgar passions that caused the people to take up arms frightened them. 
Indeed, those passions were almost as fearsome to those who sympathized with but 
did not entirely surrender to them as they were to those who rejected and combated 
them. 

The only men who might have led the June insurgents had foolishly allowed 
themselves to be prematurely captured on May 15 and were forced to listen to the 
sounds of combat through the walls of their prison at Vincennes. 

Though preoccupied with public affairs, I was again tormented by worry about 
my young nephews. They had been sent back to the children’s seminary, and I 
reckoned that the insurrection would come quite close to where they were living, if 
it was not already there. Since their parents were not in Paris, I decided to go look 
for them. I again set out to make the long trek from the Palais-Bourbon to the rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Along the way I encountered several barricades that had 


been erected during the night by advanced rebel scouts scattered from the ranks of 
insurgents, but they had been abandoned or retaken after daybreak. 

A diabolical music resounded through these neighborhoods, a mixture of drums 
and trumpets—cacophonous, discordant, wild sounds I had never heard before and 
have never heard since. It was the general call to arms, heard only in situations of 
extreme danger, to call all available troops to their stations. 

Everywhere national guardsmen emerged from their homes, while workers in 
blouses scowled as they listened to the general call and the sound of the cannon. 

The fighting had not yet reached the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, although it 
was very close. I took my nephews with me and returned to the Chamber. 

As I drew near the Assembly and found myself among the troops guarding it, an 
old woman pushing a vegetable cart stubbornly blocked the way. I finally asked her 
rather rudely to move. Instead of doing so, she left her cart and attacked me so 
savagely that I had difficulty protecting myself. Her hideous, terrifying expression 
horrified me because it so clearly revealed the furor inspired by demagogic passions 
and the rage unleashed by civil war. I mention this minor incident because I saw it 
at the time, reasonably I think, as a telling symptom. In times of violent crisis, even 
actions that have nothing to do with politics take on aspects of the ambient chaos 
and anger; the attentive eye cannot miss these, and they are reliable indicators of the 
general state of mind. Great public uprisings create an overheated atmosphere that 
causes specific passions to flare up or boil over. 

I found the Assembly in an uproar over a thousand sinister rumors. The 
insurrection was gaining ground everywhere. Its focal point—the heart of the 
uprising, as it were—was behind the Hotel de Ville. From there it extended its 
increasingly long arms right and left into the Paris faubourgs and threatened soon to 
ensnare us in its grip as well. The cannon drew noticeably closer. Accurate news 
reports were joined by a thousand false rumors. Some said our troops were running 
out of ammunition, others that some of our forces had laid down their weapons or 
gone over to the insurgents. 

M. Thiers asked Barrrot, Dufaure, Rémusat, Lanjuinais, and me to go with him 
to a private office. There he said: “I know something about insurrections. Believe 
me, this is the most terrifying we have yet seen. In one hour the insurgents may be 
here, and we will all be killed one at a time. Don’t you think it would be a good idea 
for us to agree to propose to the Assembly, whenever we think it necessary to do so, 
and before it is too late, to recall the troops so as to protect us and allow us to leave 
Paris together and move the seat of the Republic to a place where we might call the 
army and all the national guardsmen of France to our aid?” He said this in a very 


animated way and with more emotion, perhaps, than ought to be shown in an hour 
of great danger. I saw that he was haunted by the ghost of February. Dufaure, who 
had a less lively imagination and who in any case was unwilling to make common 
cause with people he disliked even to save himself, made a derisive face and 
phlegmatically replied that it was premature to discuss such a plan, that we could 
talk about it later, and that our situation did not strike him as so desperate that we 
needed to consider such an extreme measure, the mere contemplation of which 
would weaken us. He was certainly correct, and his comment ended the meeting. I 
immediately dispatched a few lines to my wife to let her know that the danger was 
mounting by the minute and that all of Paris might fall into the hands of the rebels, 
in which case we would be obliged to leave in order to continue the civil war from 
another location. I urged her to leave at once for Saint-Germain by rail while it was 
still possible and to wait there for further word from me. I asked my nephews to 
deliver the letter and returned to the Assembly. 

The business at hand was to vote on a decree that would place Paris in a state of 
siege, end the powers of the committee, and replace it with a military dictatorship 
under General Cavaignac. 

The Assembly knew that this was precisely what it wanted. It was an easy thing 
to do, it was urgent, and yet it did not get done. The general will was repeatedly 
diverted from its destination by petty interruptions and trivial motions. Assemblies 
are quite prone to a specific variety of nightmare in which a strange, invisible force 
invariably comes between the thought and the action, at the last moment preventing 
the former from realizing itself in the latter. Who could have imagined that it would 
be Bastide who would finally make up the Assembly’s mind? Yet it was. 











Jules Bastide, by Honoré Daumier, 1849 


I have heard him talking to himself, quite rightly reminding himself that when it 
came to speaking, he was lost after pronouncing the first fifteen words of any 
speech. But as I had seen on other occasions, when the circumstances are right the 
artless speaker can sometimes have a greater effect than the finest orator. The 
artless man comes to the podium with but a single 1idea—the idea of the moment; 
he encapsulates it in a single sentence and emblazons it on the podium as though it 
were an inscription writ in large letters, which everyone can see and immediately 
recognize as his own. With his long, honest, doleful countenance Bastide faced us 
and said with a pained air: “Citizens, in the name of the fatherland, I beg you to 
vote at once. We are told that the Hôtel de Ville may be taken within the hour.” 

These few words put an end to the debate. The decree was passed in the blink 
of an eye. 


I objected to the clause that placed Paris in a state of siege. This was more an 
instinctive reaction than a mature consideration. I am by nature so contemptuous of 
and horrified by military tyranny that when I heard talk of a state of siege, those 
sentiments welled up in me and dominated my anxiety regarding the present 
danger. I therefore committed an error of judgment, which fortunately found few 
imitators. 

Supporters of the executive committee bitterly insisted that its adversaries, the 
supporters of General Cavaignac, had deliberately spread dark rumors to hasten the 
vote. If Cavaignac’s supporters really did resort to such deceptive tactics, I am 
happy to forgive them, for the steps taken as a result proved indispensable to saving 
the country. 

Before adopting the decree I mentioned, the Assembly had passed another by 
acclamation, stating that the families of those who fell in battle would receive state 
pensions and their children would be adopted by the Republic. 

It was decided that sixty members of the Chamber, chosen by the committees, 
would fan out across Paris, inform the national guardsmen of the various decrees 
just issued by the Assembly, and try to restore their confidence, for they were said 
to be flagging and discouraged. 

Instead of immediately naming commissioners, my committee became bogged 
down in an endless discussion of the resolution just passed by the Assembly, which 
some attacked as futile or dangerous. This wasted a great deal of time. With one 
brief statement I finally put an end to this ridiculous blather: “Gentlemen, the 
Assembly may be wrong, but let me remind you that the resolution was adopted 
publicly, and therefore it would be disgraceful for the Assembly to retreat and 
disgraceful for us not to abide by its decision.” 

We proceeded at once to a vote. As I expected, I was unanimously elected a 
commissioner. Cormenin and Crémieux were chosen to be my colleagues, and 
Goudchaux was added as well. The latter was not as well known at the time, 
although in his way he was the most distinctive of the three. He was both a radical 
and a banker—a rare combination—and thanks to his intimate familiarity with 
business had managed to put a veneer of reasonable ideas over the crazy theories 
that filled his mind, although in the end those ideas always bubbled to the surface. 
With his plump cheeks, thick red lips, and the short chubby body of a cook in a 
respectable household, nothing about his appearance revealed that he was a Jew, 
though he was one on both his father’s side and his mother’s. To have found a man 
more vain, irascible, querulous, petulant, and emotional would have been 


impossible. He could not discuss the problems of the budget without shedding a 
tear, yet no little man was ever more valiant. 

Because our committee had wasted so much time in useless debate, the other 
delegations had already left with the guides and escorts who were to have 
accompanied us. After putting on our sashes, we set out anyway and proceeded 
alone and somewhat haphazardly toward inner Paris, advancing along the right bank 
of the Seine. The insurrection had progressed to the point where we saw batteries of 
artillery in action between the Pont des Arts and the Pont-Neuf. The national 
guardsmen who watched us anxiously from the top of the embankment doffed their 
hats as a sign of respect and plaintively called out, “Vive l’ Assemblée nationale!” 
No king was ever more heartily acclaimed: their cry was clearly heartfelt and a 
token of unfeigned sympathy. We passed through the checkpoints and had reached 
the Carrousel when I noticed that Cormenin and Crémieux were drifting off to the 
right, toward the Tuileries. I heard one of them, I no longer remember which, 
saying, “Where can we go? What can we usefully accomplish without guides? 
Wouldn’t it be best just to remain inside the Tuileries gardens? Several reserve 
battalions are stationed there. We can announce the Assembly’s decrees to them.” 

“Certainly,” the other replied. “Indeed, that way I think we’ll be carrying out the 
Assembly’s instructions more faithfully than our colleagues, because what can you 
say to men already engaged in action? It’s the reserves who need to be prepared to 
take their turn on the front lines.” 

I have always found it quite interesting to observe involuntary manifestations of 
fear in intelligent men. Stupid people display their fear crudely, in all its nakedness, 
but others know how to cover it up with a veil so fine and delicately woven of such 
tiny, plausible deceptions that there is a kind of pleasure in contemplating the 
ingenious work of the intellect. 

A stroll in the Tuileries was not for me. I had set out in a rather nasty frame of 
mind. The wine having been poured, as the saying goes, I thought it had to be 
drunk. I therefore turned to Goudchaux and pointed out to him the direction our 
colleagues had taken. “I see them,” he answered in a rage. “So I’m going to leave 
them and proclaim the Assembly’s decrees without them.” Together, we headed for 
the next checkpoint. Cormenin and Crémieux soon caught up with us, a little 
ashamed of their detour. We came next to the rue Saint-Honoré, the sight of which 
made perhaps a deeper impression on me than anything else I saw during the June 
Days. The street, normally so noisy and full of people, was at that moment more 
deserted than I had ever seen it, even at four in the morning on a winter day. As far 
as the eye could see, not a living soul was in evidence. Shops, doors, and windows 


were hermetically sealed. Nothing presented itself to the eye, and nothing stirred. 
Nor could anything be heard—not the clatter of a wheel, the beat of a hoof, or a 
man’s footstep. In an abandoned city the only audible sound was that of the cannon. 
Yet the houses were not empty: as we advanced, we could see through the windows 
terrified women and children, their faces pressed to the panes, peering out at us. 

Near the Palais-Royal we came at last upon a big National Guard post, and our 
mission began. When Crémieux realized that all he had to do was talk, he caught 
fire. He apprised the soldiers of what had just taken place in the National Assembly 
and ended with a bravura flourish that drew considerable applause. We assembled 
an escort and continued on our way. For quite some time we wandered the tiny 
streets in the vicinity until we came to the large barricade at the rue Rambuteau, 
which, not yet having been taken, blocked our way. From there we returned via 
[illegible]. In every one of these small streets we saw blood from the recent fighting, 
and occasional clashes could still erupt at any moment, because it was a war of 
ambushes with no fixed theater of operations, and the fighting was constantly 
doubling back on itself. Fire might come from a garret window when you least 
expected it, and if you went into the house after being fired on, you might find the 
rifle but not the sniper, who had fled through the back door while you were 
breaking down the front. Therefore the national guardsmen had orders to open all 
shutters and shoot anyone who appeared, an order they took so literally that they 
nearly killed several curious onlookers who stuck their noses out because they had 
caught a glimpse of our sashes. In the course of our rounds, which lasted two or 
three hours, we made at least thirty speeches. When I say “we,” I mean Crémieux 
and myself, because Goudchaux was not capable of speaking about anything other 
than finance, while Cormenin has of course always been as mute as a fish. To tell 
the truth, almost the entire burden of the day fell on Crémieux. He filled me, I 
won't say with admiration, but with wonder. Janvier said of Crémieux that he was 
an “eloquent louse.” If only he had seen him that day, wrapped in a long sash that 
wound around his short frame in several directions, tired, rumpled, his face covered 
with a mask of dust glued to his skin by sticky sweat, puffing and shouting but 
always coming up with new clichés, or rather new turns of phrase, to say what he 
had already said before, sometimes repeating with gestures what he had just said in 
words, sometimes in words what he had just said with gestures, always eloquent, 
always warm, always applauded. I don’t think anyone has ever met, and I doubt that 
anyone has ever imagined, an uglier or more loquacious man. 

I noticed that when we told the national guardsmen that Paris had been placed 
under a state of siege, they were pleased, and when we told them that the executive 


committee had been overthrown, they let out cries of joy. No people has ever been 
so at ease with being deprived of its freedom and its government. It had taken less 
than two months for Lamartine’s popularity to decline to this point. 

Whenever we finished speaking, the troops would surround us. They would ask 
if we were quite sure that the executive committee was no longer in operation. We 
had to show them the decree to satisfy them. 

What I noticed most of all was the staunch determination these men showed. 
We had come to encourage them, and it was rather they who encouraged us. “Stand 
firm at the National Assembly,” they cried, “and we will stand firm here. Courage! 
No negotiations with the insurgents! We will put down this riot. It will all end well.” 
We had never seen the National Guard so steadfast before, and I think it would have 
been a mistake to expect it to be that way again, because its courage was born of 
necessity and desperation; it stemmed from circumstances that are unlikely to occur 
a second time. 

Paris that day resembled one of those cities of antiquity heroically defended by 
their citizens because they knew that if the city fell, they themselves would be 
dragged into slavery. 

On our way back to the Assembly, Goudchaux left us. “Now that we have 
accomplished our mission,” he said, clenching his teeth and speaking with a half- 
Alsatian, half-Gascon accent, “Now I vant to go fffight a little.” He said this in such 
martial tones, so at odds with his peaceful appearance, that I could not prevent 
myself from smiling. 

He did indeed go fight, from what I’ve heard, and so well that his modest 
paunch might have been pierced in two or three places if fate had so decided. I 
returned from my mission confident that we would win. What I saw as I approached 
the Assembly convinced me of it. 

Via all routes not controlled by the insurgents thousands of men from all over 
France rushed to our aid. Thanks to the railroads, reinforcements were already 
arriving from fifty leagues around, even though the fight had only begun the night 
before. On the next day and the days that followed, people arrived from a hundred 
or two hundred leagues away. These men came from all classes of society. Among 
them were many peasants, many bourgeois, and many large landowners and nobles, 
all mixed together indiscriminately in the ranks. They were haphazardly and 
inadequately armed, but on arriving in Paris with their matchless ardor, they 
presented a spectacle as strange and unprecedented in our revolutionary annals as 
the insurrection itself. By this point it had become obvious that we would ultimately 


win, because the insurgents could not count on fresh troops, while we could draw 
reserves from all over France. 

On the place Louis XV, surrounded by armed residents of his canton, I ran into 
my relative Le Peletier d’Aunay, who had been vice president of the Chamber of 
Deputies during the final years of the monarchy. He neither wore a uniform nor 
carried a musket and was armed only with a small ceremonial épée with a silver 
handle, which hung at his side over his coat, suspended from a white cloth 
bandolier. 

I was moved to tears at the sight of this respectable, white-haired gentleman 
with his martial accouterments. “Won’t you come to dinner this evening at my 
home?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “What would the brave men with me say, knowing that I have 
far more to lose than they do if the insurrection triumphs, if I were to leave them 
here to take my pleasure with you? So no, thank you. I will share their meal and 
sleep in their bivouac. The only thing I ask is that you do what you can to speed 
delivery of the bread ration we were promised, because we have had no food since 
this morning.” 

I returned to the Assembly at about three o’clock, I think, and did not go out 
again. 

The rest of the day was taken up with accounts of the fighting. New things were 
happening, and fresh reports were arriving every moment. The arrival of volunteers 
from a certain département was announced. Prisoners were brought in. Flags taken 
from the barricades were displayed. Acts of bravery and heroic declarations were 
discussed. There were constant reports that this or that prominent person had been 
killed or wounded. Ultimate victory still hung in the balance. 

The president convened the Assembly only for brief sessions, with long intervals 
in between, and he was right to do so, because assemblies are like children: idleness 
seldom fails to make them do or say many foolish things. Each time we reconvened, 
he personally informed us of everything that had been learned for certain while we 
were adjourned. The president in this case was of course Sénard, a celebrated 
Rouen attorney, a courageous man but one who became so accustomed at an early 
age to the playacting that is the daily fare in our courtrooms that he had lost the 
ability to express his true feelings, if by chance he had any. In recounting acts of 
courage he invariably added some bombast of his own, and he described what I 
believe were his true emotions in sepulchral tones, with a quavering voice and a 
tragic hiccup that made him seem like an actor. Never have the ridiculous and the 


sublime been so intimately combined, the sublime in the deeds being narrated and 
the ridiculous in the narrator. 

It was quite late at night by the time we disbanded to get some rest. The fighting 
had ended but was due to start up again the next day. The insurrection was 
everywhere contained but nowhere quelled. 


CHAPTER 10 


More on the June Days 


The porter of the house we were living in on the rue de la Madeleine had a very bad 
reputation in the neighborhood. An old soldier, he was a slightly daft, good-for- 
nothing drunkard who spent all his time in the tavern when he wasn’t beating his 
wife. One might say that he was a born socialist, or rather a socialist by 
temperament. The initial successes of the insurrection had intoxicated him. On the 
morning of the day in question, he made the rounds of the neighborhood taverns 
and among other nasty things said he would kill me when I returned home that 
evening, if I ever did. He even displayed the long knife he intended to use. A poor 
woman who overheard his threats hastened in great distress to warn Mme de 
Tocqueville. Before leaving Paris, my wife sent me a note recounting the story and 
begging me not to return home that evening but to sleep instead at the nearby home 
of my father, who was away. Although I promised myself that I would do as she 
advised, when I left the Assembly at midnight I found that I was in no mood to keep 
my word. I was exhausted and had no idea whether I would find a bed prepared for 
me anywhere but in my own home. In any case, I did not believe in advertised 
murders, and I was in that exalted state of mind that often follows periods of 
prolonged emotion. I therefore went up to my own door and knocked, having taken 
the precaution of cocking the pistols I had taken to carrying in those unhappy times. 
None other than the suspect porter himself responded to my knock, and as he 
carefully slid the bolts back into place behind me, I asked him whether all the other 
tenants had returned home. He answered laconically that they had all left Paris that 
morning and only the two of us remained in the house. I would have preferred a 
different person for sole companion, but there was no turning back. I therefore 
looked him straight in the eye and ordered him to walk ahead of me and light the 
way. At one of the doors in the courtyard he stopped and said he had heard a 
suspicious sound coming from one of the sheds. He asked if I would help him 


investigate the source and then started down the path to the shed in question. It was 
all beginning to look very suspicious to me, but having come this far, I thought it 
best to continue. I therefore followed him but kept a close eye on his every move, 
having made up my mind to put him down like a dog at the first sign of mischief. 
And we did hear the very strange noise he had mentioned. It was like the muffled 
sound of running water or a distant carriage, though its source was clearly quite 
nearby. I never did find out the cause, though to be sure I did not search for very 
long, because I soon went indoors, having asked my companion to accompany me 
up to my landing. Still keeping an eye on him, I had him open my door, and no 
sooner had he done so than I took the lamp from his hands and went inside. Not 
until I was about to vanish from his sight did he deign to remove his hat and salute 
me. Would he really have killed me had he not seen me on my guard with hands in 
both pockets, suggesting that I was well armed and that he would be better advised 
to give up his plan? At the time I thought his threat had not been serious, and I still 
believe that. In revolutionary times people boast almost as much about the crimes 
they would like to commit as they do in ordinary times about the good intentions 
they wish they had. My view is that this miserable fellow would have become 
dangerous only if the fortunes of war had turned against us. Instead, fortune seemed 
to smile on us, although at that point the outcome was still uncertain, and that was 
enough to save me. 

At sunrise I heard someone enter my apartment. I awoke instantly, but it turned 
out to be my servant, who had used his own key to enter. A fine fellow, he had 
come straight from his bivouac (at his request, I had equipped him with a National 
Guard uniform and a good rifle) to see if I was at home and in need of his services. 
He was definitely no socialist by either theory or temperament. Nor was he afflicted 
in the slightest by the restlessness of spirit that was the common malady of the age. 
Indeed, it would have been difficult in any age to find a man more content with his 
position or less troubled by his lot in life. Always very pleased with himself and 
reasonably pleased with others, he coveted no more than was within his grasp and 
obtained, or believed he obtained, nearly everything he desired, thereby unwittingly 
following the precepts that philosophers teach but do not live by: his nature enabled 
him to enjoy that happy equilibrium between abilities and desires that alone yields 
the happiness that philosophy promises. 

“Well now, Eugène,” I said when he came in that morning, “how are things 
going?” 

“Very well, sir. Quite well indeed!” 

“What do you mean, ‘Very well’? I can still hear the sound of cannon.” 


“Yes,” he replied, “the fighting continues, but everyone says it will end well.” 

With that he removed his uniform, cleaned my boots, brushed my clothing, and 
put his uniform back on. “If Monsieur has no further need of me and will allow me, 
I would like to return to the battle now.” 

For four days and four nights he pursued this double calling as simply as I have 
set it down here. Whenever I witnessed this young man’s quiet satisfaction, I felt a 
sort of calm come over me, quieting the agitation of those days of savage hatred. 

Before going to the Assembly, where I did not think any important decisions 
would be made, I decided to make my way toward places where the fighting 
continued and I could still hear cannon fire. Not that I wished to “do a little 
fighting” as Goudchaux did, but I did want to see for myself how things stood. In 
my utter ignorance of warfare I had difficulty understanding how the battle could 
continue for such a long time. In any event, indomitable curiosity sometimes got the 
better of all the other emotions swirling in my head. 

I walked a good distance along the boulevards without encountering any signs of 
battle, but after the porte Saint-Denis there were plenty. The ground was littered 
with debris left by the retreating insurrectionaries: broken windows, smashed doors, 
walls pockmarked by bullets or pierced by cannonballs, trees knocked down, and 
piles of paving stones behind which the ground was strewn with bloodstained straw 
—such were the depressing vestiges of combat. 

I reached the Chateau-d’Eau, where a large number of troops from a variety of 
units were assembled. At the base of the fountain a cannon was firing down the rue 
Samson. At first I thought the insurgents were responding with artillery of their 
own, but eventually I realized I had been deceived by an echo of the terrible sound 
of our own gun. I had never heard anything like it. You might easily have thought 
you were in the midst of a huge battle. In reality, the insurgents answered with 
nothing more than sporadic though lethal musket fire. It was a strange battle. The 
rue Samson is of course not a very long street. The canal Saint-Martin lies at the far 
end, and beyond the canal a large building faced the utterly deserted street. No 
barricade was in sight, and the cannon seemed to be firing at the building. At long 
intervals a puff of smoke would emerge from one of the windows facing the street, 
indicating the presence of an invisible enemy. Our sharpshooters, stationed along 
the walls, aimed at windows from which shots had been fired. Behind the fountain, 
Lamoriciére, sitting on a large horse exposed to enemy fire, gave orders as bullets 
whizzed past. I found him more animated and talkative than I imagined a general 
ought to be in such circumstances. He talked, shouted hoarsely, and gesticulated 
wildly. The clarity of his thought and words made it clear that he had not lost his 


composure despite the apparent chaos. But his manner of command might have 
caused others to lose theirs, and I admit that I would have admired his courage 
more had he remained calmer. 

This battle seemed quite strange to me, because the enemy was invisible and we 
seemed to be firing at walls. It was nothing like what I had imagined war would be. 
The boulevard beyond the Chateau-d’Eau seemed free for the taking, so I couldn’t 
understand why our troops did not move in that direction or why, if we were intent 
on first taking the big building facing the street, we did not simply seize it and move 
on rather than remain exposed to lethal fire from the windows. Yet the answer was 
simple. The boulevard beyond the Chateau-d’Eau wasn’t really free for the taking. 
Just past a bend in the road it bristled with barricades all the way to the Bastille. 
Before attacking the barricades, we needed to take control of the streets to our rear 
and above all seize the building facing the rue Samson, which dominated the 
boulevard and would have greatly impeded our communications. And finally, the 
reason we did not simply attack the building directly was that the canal, which I 
could not see from the boulevard, stood between us and it. Our forces therefore 
hung back and were trying to destroy the house with cannon fire, or at least make it 
impossible for the enemy to hold. This took a long time, and my earlier surprise 
that the battle was taking so long gave way to wondering whether at this rate it 
would ever end. What I saw with my own eyes at Chateau-d’Eau was at that 
moment being repeated at a hundred other places around Paris. 

Since the insurgents had no artillery, the war in this instance looked less 
horrifying than it does when the battlefield is plowed up by cannonballs. The men I 
saw being hit by bullets seemed to have been pierced by invisible arrows. They 
staggered and fell, but the only visible sign was a small hole in their clothing. In 
every case I witnessed, what struck me was not so much the physical pain as the 
moral anguish. It was strange and frightening indeed to see the sudden change in a 
man’s face when the flame of life in his eyes was suddenly extinguished by the 
terror of death. 

Eventually I saw Lamoriciére’s horse collapse after being hit by a bullet. It was 
the third horse to die under the general in two days. The man himself jumped 
gently down and carried on screaming orders to his men. 

I noticed that on our side the least motivated troops were the regular infantry. 
Memories of February had left them weak and almost numb, and they seemed to 
worry that on the day after the battle they might be punished for having done the 
wrong thing. The most aggressive soldiers were without a doubt the very mobile 
guards of whom we had been so suspicious—and rightly so, for it would not have 


taken much to turn them against us. Once engaged, however, they fought 
prodigiously. All were children of Paris, specimens of the breed that has supplied 
our armies with its most undisciplined and rashest soldiers, men prepared to rush 
headlong into danger. They took to war as though it were a lark. It was easy to see, 
though, that what they loved was battle itself, far more than the cause for which 
they were fighting. In any case, all the troops were novices and therefore subject to 
sudden panic. I witnessed this for myself and nearly fell victim to it. At the corner 
of the rue Samson, on the side of the Chateau-d’Eau, stood a large, tall building 
under construction. Insurgents had somehow taken up positions inside, probably 
entering through the courtyards to the rear. Suddenly they appeared on top of the 
building and unleashed heavy fire on the troops occupying the boulevard, who did 
not expect the enemy to attack from so close or so high up. The sound of their rifles 
echoed from the buildings across the way, giving the impression that we were being 
attacked from that side as well. Our soldiers were immediately plunged into total 
confusion. Artillery, infantry, and cavalry suddenly found themselves jostling one 
another, as soldiers fired in every direction with no idea what they were shooting at. 
The whole troop pulled back some sixty yards, raising quite a ruckus in the process. 
The retreat was so sudden and chaotic that I was thrown against the wall of one of 
the buildings facing the rue du Faubourg-du-Temple, knocked down by the cavalry, 
and hurled about so roughly that I lost my hat and came close to losing my life. 
Without a doubt this was the most serious danger I faced during the whole period 
of fighting. It made me realize that not everything is heroic in the heroic game of 
combat. I have no doubt that accidents like this often befall even the best of troops, 
but no one boasts of such things, which are never mentioned in dispatches. 

What was sublime at this stage of the battle was Lamoriciére. Having kept his 
épée sheathed to that point, he now drew it out and ran to his soldiers, all his 
features ablaze with the most splendid fury. He halted his men with shouted 
commands, grabbed them with his hands, even struck them with the pommel of his 
sword, turned them around, and led them back into the fray, forcing them to race 
through the fire from the rue du Faubourg-du-Temple to capture the building from 
which the shots had come. It was all over before a shot could be fired: the enemy 
had vanished. 

The dreary battle then resumed, dragging on until the insurgent fire was finally 
quieted and the street occupied. There was a moment’s pause before the troops 
moved on to the next operation. Lamoriciére went inside his headquarters—none 
other than a tavern on the boulevard near the porte Saint-Martin—and I finally had 
a chance to ask him how things stood. 


“How long do you think all this will last?” I asked. 

“What do I know?” he replied. “It depends on the enemy, not on us.” 

He then showed me a map of all the streets that had been taken and occupied as 
well as those that remained. “If the insurgents want to defend what they still have as 
staunchly as they defended the ground we’ve conquered thus far, we may be in for 
another week, and our losses will be enormous, because we’re losing more men than 
they are. In this case, the first side whose morale flags will be the one that loses.” 

I then laid into him for exposing himself so rashly and, in my view, needlessly. 

“What do you want me to do?” he said. “Tell Cavaignac to send me some 
generals able and willing to back me up, and I'll stand back. But when the only 
person you can count on is yourself, you’ve got to take risks with your own life.” 

At that moment M. Thiers arrived and flung himself at Lamoriciére, whom he 
called a hero. I could not keep from smiling as I watched this effusive display, 
because there was no love lost between the two men. But great danger is like wine: 
it makes men sentimental. 

I left Lamoriciére in the arms of M. Thiers and returned to the Assembly. It was 
late, and I can’t think of anything more foolish than getting yourself killed because 
you can’t control your curiosity about war. 

The rest of the day unfolded in the same way as the previous day: the same 
anxiety in the Assembly, the same feverish inaction, the same firmness. 

Volunteers continued to arrive in Paris in large numbers, and frequent 
announcements of tragic events and illustrious deaths continued. Each new report 
plunged the Assembly into sadness but also revived its spirit and stiffened its 
resolve. Any deputy who hesitantly proposed a compromise of any kind with the 
insurgents was angrily shouted down. As evening approached I decided to go to the 
Hôtel de Ville to obtain more reliable information about the day’s events. At first it 
had been the violence of the insurrection that worried me, but now it was the 
duration. Who could predict the effect of such prolonged uncertain combat, and of 
the fate of Paris hanging so long in the balance, on other parts of France, especially 
large working-class cities such as Lyon? As I was crossing the quai de la Ferraille, I 
ran into national guardsmen from my neighborhood carrying several wounded 
comrades and two of their officers on stretchers. In chatting with them I noticed 
how awfully quickly—even in a century as civilized as ours—the most peaceful 
spirits will jump on the civil-war bandwagon and how rapidly under such 
unfortunate circumstances the taste for violence and contempt for human life can 
spread. The men with whom I was conversing were steady, tranquil craftsmen 
whose gentle habits may even have made them a little soft; in their normal lives they 


were even farther removed from cruelty than they were from heroism, yet now they 
dreamt of nothing but destruction and killing. They complained that no use had yet 
been made of bombs, tunnels, or mines to attack streets held by the insurgents, and 
they insisted that no quarter be given to any prisoner. I did what I could to calm 
these enraged lambs, assuring them that stronger measures would be taken the next 
day. Lamoriciére had in fact told me that morning that he had ordered howitzers to 
be brought up in order to shell beyond the barricades, and I learned that a sapper 
regiment expected to arrive from Douai would be used to knock down walls and 
blow up occupied buildings with explosives. I added that no prisoners were to be 
shot but that any who made a move to defend themselves should be killed at once. 
By the time I left, the men had calmed down a little, and as I continued on my way I 
could not help reflecting on the kinds of arguments I had just used and the speed 
with which I had become familiar over the past two days with inexorable 
destruction and harshness toward the enemy—ideas so foreign to my nature. As I 
once again visited the small streets where I had seen such solid and tidy barricades 
being constructed two days earlier, I saw that the artillery had made short work of 
those fine ramparts, of which only vestiges remained. 

I was received by Marrast, the mayor of Paris. He told me that the Hotel de 
Ville was secure but that the insurgents might attempt during the night to recapture 
streets that had been taken from them. I found him less reassuring than his 
dispatches. He took me to the room where they had put Bedeau, who had been 
seriously wounded on the first day of fighting. The Hôtel de Ville had proved to be a 
lethal post for the generals put in charge there. Bedeau nearly died, and Duvivier 
and Négrier, who succeeded him, were both killed. Bedeau believed his wounds 
were minor and was concerned only with the military situation. I took his mental 
state to be a bad sign, and it worried me. 

It was well after nightfall by the time I left the Hôtel de Ville to return to the 
Assembly. I rejected the proposed escort, thinking I would not need it, but I had 
more than one occasion to regret my decision. To prevent the insurgent 
neighborhoods from receiving reinforcements, supplies, or intelligence from other 
parts of the city, where many people were ready to embrace their cause, a decision 
had been made that morning, with abundant reason, to suspend traffic in all streets. 
Anyone who went out without a safe-conduct pass or an escort was to be stopped. I 
was accordingly halted several times along my route and required to show my 
badge. Weapons were aimed at me more than ten times by novice sentries who 
spoke every imaginable dialect, because Paris was full of provincials from all over 
France, many of whom were seeing the city for the first time. 


By the time I arrived, the session had long since been adjourned, but the palace 
was still in an uproar. A rumor was afoot that the workers of Gros-Caillou were 
going to use the cover of darkness to seize the building. Having pushed the enemy 
back into its own territory over the course of three days of fighting, the Assembly 
was now anxious about the security of its own headquarters. The rumor proved to 
be totally unfounded, but there can be no better illustration of the nature of this 
conflict, in which the enemy could always turn out to be your neighbor and you 
could never be sure that your house wasn’t being sacked while you were defeating 
the foe at some distant location. To protect the palace from such a coup, barricades 
were erected at the heads of all the streets leading up to it. When I realized the 
rumor was false, I went home to sleep. 

I will say no more about the June fighting. My memories of the final two days 
merge with those of the first two and cannot be recovered. As everyone knows, the 
faubourg Saint-Antoine, the last bastion of the civil war, did not lay down its arms 
until Monday, that is, on the fourth day after the battle began. It was not until the 
morning of that same day that the volunteers from La Manche reached Paris. They 
had come as fast as they could but had to travel more than eighty leagues through 
parts of the country with no railroads. There were fifteen hundred of them. I was 
moved to see among them landowners, lawyers, doctors, and farmers—my friends 
and neighbors. Nearly all the old nobility of the region had taken up arms and 
joined the troops. The same was true throughout much of France. From the most 
down-at-the-heels squire to the elegant and idle heirs of the noblest households, all 
of France’s aristocrats remembered in this moment of danger that they had once 
belonged to a martial ruling class, and everywhere they set an example of spirit and 
vigor—for there is plenty of vitality left in these old aristocratic corporations. 
Though seemingly reduced to dust, a vestige of their former selves remains: more 
than once they have risen from the shadow of death only to subside once more into 
eternal rest. 

Indeed, it was during the June Days that death claimed the man who had more 
than any other, perhaps, preserved the spirit of the ancient nobility, M. de 
Chateaubriand, to whom I was linked by numerous family ties and childhood 
memories. He had long since subsided into a mute stupor that at times gave the 
impression that his intelligence had been extinguished. Hearing a rumor of the 
February revolution, however, he had asked what was going on and been told that 
the monarchy of Louis-Philippe had been overthrown. “Well done!” he said before 
lapsing back into silence. Four months later the ruckus of the June Days had 
reached his ears, and once again he had asked what the noise was all about. He was 


told that there was fighting in Paris and that what he heard was the sound of cannon 
fire. He tried in vain to get up, saying, “I want to go there.” Then he fell silent again, 
this time for good, for he died the next day. 

Such were the June Days: necessary and awful. They did not extinguish the 
revolutionary flame in France, but for a time at least they did put an end to what one 
might call the essential work of the February revolution. They delivered the nation 
from the oppression of the Paris workers and placed its fate back in its own hands. 

Socialist theories compounded of envious and greedy passions continued to 
spread among the people and sow the seeds of future revolutions, but the socialist 
party itself remained defeated and impotent. The Montagnards, who did not belong 
to that party, soon realized that they had been damaged beyond repair by the same 
blow that had done in the socialists. It did not take long for the moderate 
republicans to begin worrying that the victory that had saved them might ultimately 
undermine the Republic; they immediately tried to pull back, but to no avail. I, who 
detested the Montagnards and had little attachment to the Republic but adored 
liberty, began in the aftermath of these events to worry seriously on liberty’s behalf. 
I saw immediately that the June battle, though it marked a necessary crisis, would in 
some respects alter the nation’s temperament. The love of independence was about 
to give way to fear of and perhaps distaste for free institutions. Liberty having been 
abused, a swing of the pendulum in the other direction was inevitable. Indeed, the 
reaction began on June 27. At first it was very slow, almost invisible to the naked 
eye, but soon it picked up speed and force and eventually became irresistible. 
Where will it end? I do not know. I think it will be very difficult for us not to 
regress well beyond the point we had achieved prior to February, and I predict that 
all parties—socialists, Montagnards, republicans, and liberals—will remain 
discredited until memories of the revolution of 1848 have faded and the general 
spirit of the age regains its sway. 


CHAPTER 11 


Constitutional commission 


(Sorrento, March 1851) 

I will now change subject, gladly turning from scenes of civil war to 
recollections of parliamentary life. I want to discuss what was happening in the 
constitutional commission, of which I was a member. We need to go back a little in 


time, because the commission was appointed and began its work before the June 
Days. I did not discuss it earlier so as not to interrupt my account of the events that 
quickly and directly led to the insurrection. 

The task of appointing members of the commission began on May 17. It was a 
lengthy process because it had been decided that commissioners would be chosen 
by a majority vote of the full Assembly. I was elected on the first round along with 
Cormenin, Marrast, Lamennais, Vivien, and Dufaure. I don’t know how many 
additional rounds were needed to fill out the list of eighteen members. 

Although the commission was appointed before the June victory, nearly all of 
its members belonged to one or another of the various moderate parties in the 
Assembly. Only two Montagnards were represented—Lamennais and Considerant 
—and those two were little more than chimerical dreamers, especially Considerant, 
who, had he been sincere, would have deserved to be placed in an asylum. But I 
fear he deserved more than that. 

If one looks at the committee as a whole, it is easy to see that nothing very 
remarkable should have been expected of it. 

Some of its members had spent their lives running or overseeing the 
administration under the previous government. They had never seen, studied, or 
understood any form of government other than monarchy. Furthermore, most of 
them had applied the principles of monarchy rather than studied them and had 
devoted little thought to anything above the level of routine affairs. Now that they 
were responsible for implementing theories that they had always ignored or 
combated, and that had conquered without convincing them, they had considerable 
difficulty bringing any ideas other than monarchical ones to their task. When they 
did entertain republican ideas, they did so at times timidly, at times fiercely, but 
always somewhat at random, like novices. 

Meanwhile, the authentic republicans on the commission had few ideas of any 
kind other than those they had read in the newspapers or conceived while writing 
for them, for several of them were journalists. Marrast had of course run Le 
National for ten years, and Dornés was then its editor in chief. Vaulabelle, a serious 
thinker but coarse and even cynical, wrote regularly for the paper. One month later 
he was quite rightly astonished to find himself minister of education and religion. 

All of this bore little resemblance to the men who, with Washington in the 
chair, drafted the American constitution sixty years ago—men sure of their goal 
and thoroughly familiar with the means of achieving it. 

Even if the commission had been capable of doing a good job, moreover, lack 
of time and preoccupation with what was happening in the streets would have 


prevented it. 

No nation is less attached to its government than the French, and no nation is 
less capable of doing without a government. The moment the country is obliged to 
go it alone, it succumbs to vertigo and teeters as if on the edge of an abyss. When 
the commission convened, the country was desperate for the constitution to be 
finished and a government to be established on a firm foundation, or at any rate a 
durable and lawful one. What France wanted was not so much a good constitution 
as any constitution at all. The Assembly shared this desire and tried repeatedly to 
speed our work along, though we had little need of encouragement, since memories 
of May 15, fearful anticipation of the June Days, and the sight of the divided, weak, 
and incompetent government in charge of the country sufficed to hasten our work. 
But to be candid, the main constraint on our thinking was fear of what was 
happening outside and of the train of events already in motion. It is impossible to 
overstate the pressure that revolutionary ideas exerted even on those least disposed 
to accept them, pushing them almost unwittingly farther than they wanted to go and 
even diverting them altogether from the path they would have preferred to follow. 
There is no doubt that if the commission had convened on June 27 rather than May 
16, it would have taken an entirely different course. 

Debate began on May 22. The first issue was to decide where to begin our 
immense task. Lamennais proposed that we begin by settling the status of local 
government. This was how he himself had begun a proposed constitution that he 
had published shortly before our meeting in order to claim credit for his 
innovations. He then moved from the question of priority to the heart of the matter: 
administrative centralization. His thinking was more or less seamless: a single 
system entirely preoccupied him, and all the ideas it contained were so closely 
related that whenever any one of them emerged, the others were sure to follow. He 
forcefully demonstrated that a republic whose citizens lacked the intelligence to 
govern themselves and did not practice governing themselves every day would be a 
monster, unfit to live. 

With that proposal on the table, the commission warmed to its task. Barrot, who 
had always entertained a fairly ardent though confused notion of the advantages of 
local liberties, enthusiastically supported Lamennais, as did I. Marrast and Vivien 
were opposed. True to form, Vivien defended centralization, for he was a 
professional administrator and also inclined that way by nature. He had everything it 
takes to be a skillful lawyer and excellent commentator but none of the requisite 
qualities of the legislator or statesman. In this instance the threat to his cherished 
institutions was so clear that he became impassioned, arguing that the Republic 


ought to increase centralization rather than limit it. That aspect of the February 
revolution seemed to please him. 

Marrast, for his part, was a garden-variety French revolutionary of the sort for 
whom freedom of the people has always meant despotism exercised in the people’s 
name. Hence the fact that Vivien and Marrast suddenly agreed did not surprise me 
at all. I was used to this sort of thing, and I had long since observed that the only 
way to achieve harmony between a conservative and a radical was to attack not the 
application but the principle of centralized governmental power. That way you were 
sure to drive them into each other’s arms. 

So when people claim that nothing is safe from revolution, I say they are wrong: 
centralization is safe. In France, the one thing we cannot create is a free 
government, and the one institution we cannot destroy is centralization. How could 
centralization possibly perish? The enemies of government love it, and governments 
themselves cherish it. To be sure, the latter occasionally notice that centralization 
leaves them vulnerable to sudden and irremediable disaster, but this does not 
discourage them. The pleasure of meddling in everything and controlling everyone 
enables them to put up with its dangers. They prefer a pleasant life to a longer, 
more secure existence; like the rakes of the Regency, they would rather have it 
“good and short.” 

The question could not be settled that day, but we anticipated the outcome by 
deciding we would not deal with local government first. 

Lamennais resigned the next day. Under the circumstances, this was bound to 
be a problem. Word of the resignation was sure to spread and reinforce preexisting 
prejudices against us. We therefore humbly entreated Lamennais to reconsider. 
Since I had agreed with him, I was dispatched to pay him a visit and urge him to 
return. I did so, but in vain. Although he had lost only on a procedural point, he had 
concluded that he would never gain the upper hand, and if he could not be 
everything, he preferred to be nothing. He would not budge, despite all my 
arguments on behalf of the ideas we shared. 

If you want to form an accurate idea of the indestructible and, as it were, 
infinite power the clerical spirit and habits exert on anyone who has ever acquired 
them, you would do well to consider the example of the defrocked priest. Although 
Lamennais wore white stockings, a yellow waistcoat, a colorful tie, and a green 
frock coat, he nevertheless retained his priestly character and even appearance. He 
took short, quick steps, never turned his head or looked directly at anyone, and 
slipped through crowds with an awkward, modest air, as if he had just emerged 


from a sacristy, yet he was a proud enough man to walk on the heads of kings and 
argue with God himself. 

Unable to overcome Lamennais’s obstinacy, we pressed on without him. To 
avoid further premature debates, we charged a subcommittee with the task of 
setting the agenda. Unfortunately, the subcommittee was selected in such a way that 
Cormenin, who was our chair, controlled it and in fact decided in its place. All 
subsequent initiatives came from him, and as chair he controlled the course of our 
debates. He thus exerted a most unfortunate influence on the whole subsequent 
process and must therefore, perhaps, shoulder much of the blame for the flaws in 
our work. 

Like Lamennais, Cormenin had drafted and published a constitution of his own, 
which he too thought we ought to adopt, but he had no idea how to get us to do so. 
Extreme vanity usually makes a person either a very bold or a very timid speaker. 
Cormenin’s vanity scarcely allowed him to open his mouth at all the moment he was 
contradicted by anyone or gathered an audience of three or more listeners. He 
reminded me of one of my neighbors in Normandy, who loved to polemicize but to 
whom the good Lord had denied the gift of oral argument. Any time I challenged 
this man’s opinions, he would hurry back to his home and write me a letter 
containing all the things he should have said to me in person. Cormenin therefore 
despaired of persuading us but liked to think he could take us by surprise. He 
hoped we would gradually come to accept his system—almost unwittingly, as it 
were—if he presented yet another small piece of it every day. He managed this so 
well that a general discussion of the entire constitution never took place, and it was 
nearly impossible to identify the main idea of each subsection. Every day he 
brought us five or six fully drafted articles, and if anyone tried to move the 
discussion beyond the terrain thus marked out, he patiently and painstakingly 
coaxed them back. Occasionally someone protested, but he wore us down, and in 
the end we gave in to his gentle but constant pressure. A chairman’s influence on the 
work of a commission is immense. Anyone who has seen such a body at work will 
understand what I mean. It is true, however, that if several of us had been 
determined to resist the chairman’s tyranny, we could have achieved our ends by 
joining forces. But there was no time for major discussions, and no taste either. The 
immensity and complexity of the task daunted and frightened us before we even 
began. Most of the members had not even tried to study how a constitution is made, 
or had only the vaguest idea of how to go about it, and those who had clearer 
thoughts felt uneasy about expressing them. We were afraid, moreover, of 
stumbling into violent and interminable battles if we delved too deeply, so we 


preferred to maintain the appearance of harmony by remaining on the surface. We 
worked our way through to the end by implicitly adopting important principles 
disguised as minor details, assembling the entire machinery of government piece by 
piece without having a clear sense of the relative importance of each cog or how 
one part meshed with another. When we took breaks from this noble work, 
Marrast, who was a republican in the style of Barras and who had always preferred 
luxury, fine food, and women to raggedy democracy, recounted his amorous 
adventures, while Vaulabelle told off-color jokes. For the sake of the commission, I 
hope the minutes prepared—quite incompetently—by our secretary are never 
published. The sterility of the debate about such exuberantly fertile material would 
surely come as a surprise to anyone who read them. Of all the commissions I ever 
served on, I never saw one worse than this. 

There was one important debate, however. It concerned the issue of a single 
chamber. In fact, this was the only issue on which the two parties between which 
the commission was covertly divided truly clashed. The real issue was not so much 
the two chambers as the general character the new government was to have. Did we 
want to promote the carefully designed but somewhat complicated system of checks 
and balances and place over the Republic limited, moderate powers that would 
consequently be used with prudence and deliberation? Or would we instead opt for 
a simpler theory, bestowing undivided power on a homogeneous authority, which, 
facing no barriers to its action, could act forcefully and irresistibly? This was the 
crux of the debate. The general question might have been raised in connection with 
any number of other articles, but it emerged most clearly with respect to the specific 
issue of two chambers. 

The battle was lengthy: it continued through two sessions. The outcome was 
never in doubt for a moment, however, because public opinion, not only in Paris but 
in all the départements, heavily favored a single chamber. Barrot was the first to 
speak in favor of two chambers. He took up my thesis and developed it with much 
talent but little moderation because he had lost his mental equilibrium in the 
February revolution and never regained his poise. I backed Barrot and at several 
points revived the attack. I was a little surprised to hear Dufaure speak out against 
us, and rather vigorously at that. Some lawyers are in the habit of arguing for causes 
in which they do not believe, while others easily persuade themselves that the cause 
they are pleading for is indeed the right one; it is difficult for any lawyer to escape 
one or the other of these two positions. Dufaure was a lawyer of the second kind. 
Neither public opinion nor his own passions and interests could ever have driven 
him to embrace a cause he believed to be bad, but they might well incline him to 


find the cause good, and often that was enough. His mind, by nature hesitant, 
ingenious, and subtle, would little by little open up to the possibility, and in certain 
cases he came not just to believe in the cause but to support it enthusiastically. I was 
often surprised to find him vigorously defending causes that I knew he had been 
quite hesitant to take up. 

This time, his main reason for supporting a unicameral legislature (and I believe 
the best reason there is) was that in France executive power exercised by a single 
individual elected by the people would surely become dominant if checked solely by 
a legislative power weakened by its division into two chambers. 

I recall my answer, which was that his objection might turn out to be true, but 
what was already certain was that two great powers naturally jealous of each other 
and placed in “eternal téte-a-téte” (that was the phrase I used) without provision for 
arbitration by a third power would immediately find themselves on bad terms, if not 
at war, and would remain so until one destroyed the other. I added that while a 
president elected by the people and equipped with the immense prerogatives that 
the person in charge of the governmental apparatus wields in France might in some 
cases be able to pressure a divided legislature, a president aware of possessing such 
legitimacy and such powers would always refuse to serve as the mere agent of a 
unicameral legislature, subject to the capricious and tyrannical will of such a body. 

Both sides were right. Stated this way, the problem was insoluble, as I will show 
later, but that was the way the nation stated it. 

Dupin completed our rout. He defended the single chamber with surprising 
verve. One might have thought he had never held another opinion. I expected this. I 
knew him to be a selfish coward at heart, despite occasional flashes of courage and 
honesty. For ten years I had watched him hover about the various parties without 
joining any of them, while vehemently attacking the losers. Part ape, part jackal, he 
was forever snapping his jaws, making faces, and leaping about, always ready to 
pounce on the wounded. In the constitutional commission he was true to form, or 
rather he outdid himself. This time I saw no flashes of courage or honesty: he was 
uniformly shallow from beginning to end. He usually remained silent until a 
majority had emerged, but once the majority came out in favor of the democratic 
view, he hastened to place himself at its head and often raced far out in front of it. 
One time he realized in midcourse that he had made a mistake: the majority was 
not headed in the direction he had anticipated. His quick, nimble wit stopped him 
in his tracks, and he turned right around and was soon running toward the position 
he had been fleeing a moment earlier. 


Nearly all the former parliamentarians were against two chambers. Most sought 
more or less plausible pretexts for their votes. Some saw the Council of State as the 
check they acknowledged to be necessary, while others promised to impose formal 
procedures on the single chamber that would slow it down enough to guard against 
both its own enthusiasms and external surprises. In the end, however, the real reason 
for the vote came out. We had in the commission a minister of the Gospel, a M. 
Coquerel, who had seen his fellow Catholic priests sitting in the Assembly and 
wished to join them, which proved to be a mistake on his part: he had been a highly 
admired preacher but was immediately transformed into a ludicrous political 
speaker. He could barely open his mouth without uttering some pompous 
foolishness. This time, he was naive enough to tell us that although he still favored 
two chambers, he would vote for one because public opinion favored it and he did 
not wish to “fight the current,” to use his own words. Such ingenuous candor 
dismayed the others who were voting as he did for the same reason, but Barrot and 
I were delighted. This was our only satisfaction, however, for our side mustered only 
three votes. 

This abject failure discouraged me somewhat, but it knocked Barrot out 
completely. His attendance at meetings became increasingly sporadic, and he 
showed up henceforth only to mark his impatience or disdain, not to give advice. 

We moved on to the executive branch. Despite all I’ve said about the 
circumstances and the nature of the commission, it is still hard to believe that such 
an immense, difficult, and novel subject occasioned no general debate or even 
extended discussion. 

We were unanimous in wanting to entrust executive power to a single 
individual. But how was this man to be elected, what prerogatives should he have, 
who should assist him, and what responsibilities would he bear? Clearly, none of 
these questions could be treated in the abstract, and each of them was inevitably 
related to all the others. Above all, no decision could be made about any of these 
points without consulting the specific state of the country’s mores and habits. These 
were of course old problems made new by the novel circumstances. 

Cormenin, as was his wont, opened the discussion by proposing an article he 
had already crafted, which stipulated that the head of the executive branch, or 
president (as he would be known from that time on), would be elected directly by a 
relative majority of the people, with a required minimum of at least 2 million votes. 
I think that no one but Marrast opposed this article. He proposed that the head of 
the executive branch should be elected by the Assembly. Good fortune having gone 
to his head, he had deluded himself at that point into thinking that the Assembly’s 


choice would fall on him—as strange as that might seem today. Cormenin’s article 
nevertheless passed easily, to the best of my recollection. It was by no means self- 
evident, however, that having the people elect the president was the proper thing to 
do: the direct-election clause was as novel as it was dangerous. In a country without 
monarchical traditions, where the executive power has always been weak and 
remains limited, nothing could be wiser than to make the nation responsible for 
choosing the president. A president lacking the strength deriving from direct 
election would become the plaything of the legislature. Our situation was very 
different, however. We were emerging from monarchy, and even the republicans 
retained the habits they had acquired under the monarchical regime. Furthermore, 
centralization made our situation unlike that of any other country. According to 
centralist doctrine, sole responsibility for administering the country in matters great 
as well as small would belong to the president. The thousands of functionaries who 
hold the entire country in their hands would report to him alone. These practices 
were sanctioned not only by law but also by the prevailing ideas of the time, which 
February 24 had left intact, for we had preserved the spirit of monarchy even as we 
were losing the taste for it. Under such conditions, what would a president elected 
by the people be, if not a pretender to the throne? The institution could please only 
those who hoped to use it to help turn presidential power into monarchy. It seemed 
clear to me then and is obvious to me now that if we wanted the president to be 
elected without endangering the Republic, we should have imposed strict limits on 
his power. I am not sure, however, that even this would have been enough, for even 
if executive power had been limited by law, the president would have retained 
powers implicit in the memory and past practice of the executive branch. Since, on 
the contrary, we allowed the president to retain his full powers, we should not have 
opted for election by the people. Although Cormenin’s article was initially adopted, 
it was later attacked quite harshly, but for reasons other than those I have just set 
forth. In the aftermath of June 4, Prince Louis-Napoléon, to whom no one had 
given any thought a few days earlier, was elected to the Assembly by Paris and three 
départements. It was therefore reasonable to fear that if the people were allowed to 
choose, he might be elected head of the Republic. The various other pretenders and 
their allies protested. The question was again put to the commission, but the 
majority voted as before. 

Throughout the time the commission dwelt on this issue, I tried to anticipate 
which way the balance of power would normally tilt in a republic of the kind we 
were about to create. Sometimes I thought it would tip in favor of the unicameral 
legislature; other times, in favor of the elected president. My uncertainty troubled 


me greatly. The truth is that it was impossible to say in advance. Which of these 
two great rivals would win would depend on the circumstances and dispositions of 
the moment. The only sure thing was that they would be at war with each other, and 
the ruin of the Republic would follow. 

None of the ideas I have just set forth was seriously explored by the 
commission. Indeed, it is fair to say that none was even discussed. Barrot touched 
on them one day in passing but did not dwell on them. He dimly grasped the issues, 
as one glimpses images between wakefulness and sleep, after which he gave them 
no further thought. (His mind was more somnolent than feeble; in fact he was 
capable of seeing quite some distance ahead when he applied himself.) 

I myself was hesitant, and reluctant to point out the issues. My failure on the 
matter of the two chambers left me little heart for a fight. I confess, moreover, that I 
was more preoccupied by the desire to place a powerful leader at the head of the 
Republic than by a desire to put together a perfect republican constitution. Bear in 
mind that we were being led at the time by the divided and uncertain executive 
commission, socialism was at the gates, and the June Days were approaching. Later, 
in the Assembly after the June Days, I strongly supported the election of the 
president by the people and did my part to win its passage. My main reason for 
doing so was that after announcing to the nation that we would grant it this right, 
which it had always ardently desired, it could not be denied. Although this was true, 
I still regret having spoken on that occasion. 

To return to the commission, unable and unwilling to oppose adoption of the 
principle, I at least tried to make its application less dangerous. First, I proposed to 
limit the scope of executive power in several respects, but it was clear to me that 
nothing serious could be accomplished in that regard. I therefore turned to the 
mode of election itself and revived debate on the portion of Cormenin’s article 
bearing on that question. As I mentioned earlier, that article proposed that the 
president should be elected directly by a relative majority, with a minimum of 2 
million votes. There were several very serious drawbacks to this mode of election. 

If the citizens choose the president directly, one has to be deeply wary of 
popular enthusiasm and infatuation, and the president elected this way enjoys far 
greater prestige and moral authority. If only a relative majority is needed to validate 
an election, the president may represent the will of only a minority of the nation. I 
asked that the president not be elected directly by the citizens, suggesting that his 
election be entrusted instead to delegates elected by the people. 

Second, I proposed replacing the relative majority with an absolute majority. If 
no absolute majority was achieved in the first round, the Assembly would then 


choose the president. These ideas were good, I think, but not new. I borrowed them 
from the American constitution. I don’t believe anyone would have suspected this 
had I not mentioned it—that is how unprepared the commission was to play its 
important role. 

The first part of my amendment was rejected, as I had expected. The judgment 
of our great men was that the system was not simple enough and that it bore a slight 
taint of aristocracy. The second part was accepted; it is part of the present 
constitution. 

Beaumont proposed that the president should not be eligible for reelection. I 
strongly supported this, and the proposal passed. On this occasion we both 
committed a serious error, which I fear will have very unfortunate consequences. 
We had always been keenly aware of the danger to liberty and public morality that 
would exist if the president were eligible to be reelected, for he would then devote 
to ensuring his reelection all the vast resources of coercion and corruption that our 
laws and mores grant the chief executive. Our thinking was not quick or supple 
enough to recognize that once it was decided that the citizens themselves would 
directly elect the president, the damage was already done, and we would only make 
matters worse by rashly seeking to impede the people’s choice. 

This vote and the great influence I had on it are my most painful memories of 
that time. We repeatedly came up against the obstacle of centralization, and instead 
of eliminating it, we tripped over it. In a republic, it is essential that the chief 
executive be responsible, but for what, and to what extent? Could he be made 
responsible for the thousand administrative details with which our administrative 
law burdened him, which would be impossible and indeed dangerous for him to 
attend to by himself? Such an arrangement would have been unjust and ridiculous. 
And if he were not responsible for the administration in the strict sense, who would 
be? It was decided that the president’s responsibility should be shared with the 
ministers, whose countersignature would be required, as in the time of the 
monarchy. Thus the president was responsible, yet he was not entirely free in his 
actions and could not protect his subordinates. 

We then moved on to discuss the constitution of the Council of State. Cormenin 
and Vivien took charge of this, and they went about their work like men building 
their own homes. They did their best to make the Council of State a third branch of 
government, but to no avail. It became something more than a board of directors 
but far less than a legislative assembly. 

The only part of our work that was dispatched with superior skill and, I think, 
settled wisely was the part having to do with justice. On this terrain the commission 


felt confident, since most of its members had been or still were lawyers. Thanks to 
them, we were able to save the principle that judges cannot be removed from office. 
As in 1830, this principle held firm against the current that swept everything else 
away. Yet old-time republicans attacked it, very stupidly in my opinion, because it 
does far more to preserve the independence of citizens than to enhance the power 
of those who govern. The Court of Appeals and above all the tribunal charged with 
judging political crimes were immediately conceived as they exist today (1851). 
Beaumont drafted most of the articles pertaining to these two important courts. 
What we did in this area was far better than everything that had been tried over the 
previous sixty years. This is probably the only part of the constitution of 1848 that 
will survive. 

At Vivien’s behest, we decided that the constitution could be amended only by a 
new Constituent Assembly, which was fair enough, but we added that amendments 
could be made only if the National Assembly granted its explicit approval in three 
successive four-fifths votes, which made any regular amendment procedure all but 
impossible. I did not take part in that vote. I had long thought that rather than seek 
to make our governments eternal, it would be better to allow for easy, lawful 
change. All things considered, I thought the possibility of change preferable to the 
opposite, and I thought it best to treat the French people as one would treat a 
madman, who is best left unshackled lest the constraint drive him wild. 

During the deliberations, I noted several strikingly unusual opinions. Martin, 
who, not content to have been a precocious republican, once made a fool of himself 
by announcing from the podium that he had been “born a republican,” nevertheless 
proposed that the president be given the power to dissolve the Assembly, 
overlooking the fact that granting the president such power naturally would give him 
mastery over the Republic. Marrast wanted the Council of State to include a section 
responsible for developing “new ideas,” to be called the Section of Progress. Barrot 
proposed that all civil trials should be heard by a jury, as if such a judicial 
revolution could be improvised overnight. Finally, Dufaure proposed to prohibit the 
hiring of substitutes for military service, so that every conscripted individual would 
have to serve in person, a measure that would have destroyed any form of liberal 
education unless the required duration of service were drastically reduced, which 
would have wreaked havoc on the organization of the army. 

Although we were constantly pressed for time and ill prepared to deal with such 
important matters, we nevertheless progressed toward the completion of our 
assigned task. We kept saying that we would adopt the proposed articles for the 
time being and later return for a second look. With the preliminary sketch in hand, 


we would be in a better position to perfect the features of the final portrait and 
make sure that the various parts fit together. But we never took that second look, 
and the sketch became the finished portrait. 

We made Marrast our secretary. His performance in this important mission 
exposed the laziness, carelessness, and impudence that were so central to his 
character. He spent the first few days doing nothing, even though the Assembly 
repeatedly asked to be informed of the results of our deliberations and all France 
eagerly awaited the news. Then he dispatched his work in one night, the night 
before he was to announce it to the Assembly. That morning, he showed his report 
to one or two colleagues he happened to meet before rashly going to the podium 
and announcing on behalf of the commission a report that virtually none of its 
members had seen. This reading took place on June 19. The proposed constitution 
contained 139 articles and had been drafted in less than one month. We could not 
have worked more quickly, but we could have done better. We had adopted many 
of the minor articles that Cormenin had introduced, but we had rejected even more, 
which had irritated their author all the more because his annoyance remained stuck 
in his craw, unverbalized. He sought consolation from the public. He either wrote or 
had someone else write (I no longer remember which) an article that appeared in all 
the newspapers in which he recounted what had taken place inside the commission, 
attributing all the good it had done to himself and all the bad to his adversaries. The 
publication of this article displeased us no end, as one might imagine. We decided 
to let Cormenin know our feelings in the matter, but no one wished to speak for the 
group. We had among us a worker (because workers were being placed everywhere 
at the time) named Corbon, a sincere fellow of firm character. He readily accepted 
the task. The next day, just after the opening of the commission’s session, he 
therefore asked for the floor and with rather brusque simplicity and precious few 
words he let Cormenin know what we thought. Cormenin’s face fell, and he glanced 
around the table in search of allies. No one moved. In a hesitant voice he then 
asked: “Am I to conclude from what has just been said that the commission wishes 
me to resign?” We said nothing. He took his hat and left. No one stopped him. 
Never was so great an insult so effortlessly absorbed, without so much as a frown of 
displeasure. Although he was a remarkably vain man, he was, I think, not 
particularly sensitive to private insults, and as long as his amour propre was flattered 
in public, he would not make much of a fuss about being cudgeled in private. 

Many people believe that Cormenin, a viscount turned radical while remaining 
a devout Catholic, had always been playacting and had hidden his true beliefs. I 
would not go so far as to assert this as fact, although I often noticed strange 


inconsistencies between what he said in conversation and what he wrote; in fact, he 
always seemed to me more sincere in his fear of the revolutionaries than in his 
support for the opinions he borrowed from them. What always impressed me most 
about him was the deviousness of his mind. No writer in public life has ever so fully 
exemplified the habits and failings of the writer’s trade. Once he had put the various 
provisions of a law into suitable form and prepared a striking and ingenious draft, 
he believed his work was done. Form, sequence, and symmetry absorbed him fully. 
But what he required above all was novelty. Institutions that had been previously 
tried in other times and places were as detestable to him as clichés, and in his eyes 
the primary merit of a law was to bear no resemblance to anything that had gone 
before. The law governing the appointment of the Constituent Assembly was of 
course his doing. I ran into him at the time of the general election, and his tone 
suggested how pleased he was with his handiwork: “Has the world ever seen 
anything like what is happening today? Has any country gone so far as to allow 
servants, paupers, and soldiers to vote? Admit that no one until now ever even 
imagined such a thing.” Rubbing his hands together, he added: “It will be very 
curious to see what comes of all this.” He spoke as if it were a chemistry 
experiment. 


11. “You have your reasons for judging as you do.” Act I, scene 2, verse 169. 

12. The Institut de France, comprising five academies: Française, Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Sciences, 
Beaux-Arts, and Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

13. Guizot supported the Sonderbund, a separatist movement of seven Catholic (ultramontane) cantons in 
Switzerland formed in 1845 but dissolved after defeat in a brief civil war in 1847. 

14. It was actually the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 

15. The radical and moderate parties of the revolutionary assembly. 

16. Tocqueville quotes here from a text published in the Journal de Valognes on March 26, which we partly 
reproduce below, on 227, and not from the March 19 meeting he alludes to. 

17. Partly reproduced below, on 225. 

18. The governmental body administering a département. 

19. “Why not love me, impudent lady?” L'École des femmes, act 5, scene 4, verse 52. 

20. Louis XVI had been beheaded on January 21, 1793. 

21. Abbé Grégoire, elected to the Chamber in 1819, was barred from serving after being wrongly exposed 
as a regicide. 

22. The primary administrative divisions in France, first created in 1790. 

23. Poland was then under the control of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

24. Officers responsible for keeping order in the Assembly. 

25. In addition to the National Guard, the provisional government created a Mobile Guard in February 
1848, which many unemployed workers joined. 

26. The Phrygian cap. 

27. Said Louis I de Bourbon, prince de Condé, when leading Protestant troops in the religious wars of the 
1560s. 


PART 3 
My Ministry: June 3—October 29, 1849 


This section begun at Versailles on September 16, 1851, during the adjournment of 
the National Assembly. 

Proceeding directly to this part of my recollections, I have decided to omit the 
period from the end of the June Days of 1848 to June 3, 1849. If I have time, I will 
return to this period later. It seemed more important, while my memories were still 
fresh, to recount the five months I spent in government. 


CHAPTER 1 


Return to France.—Formation of the cabinet. 


While I was busy watching another act of the great European revolutionary drama 
unfold on the German stage, unexpected and alarming news abruptly drew my 
attention back to France. I learned of our army’s almost incredible defeat before the 
walls of Rome, of the abusive debates that ensued in the Constituent Assembly, of 
the agitation in the country owing to both these causes, and, finally, of the general 
election results, which, contrary to the expectations of both parties, brought more 
than 150 Montagnards into the new Assembly. Nevertheless, the demagogic wind 
that suddenly swept parts of France spared La Manche. Indeed, all the members of 
the former delegation who had split from the conservative party in the Assembly 
were defeated at the polls. Of the thirteen deputies in the delegation, only four 
survived. I garnered more votes than any of the others even though I was absent and 
silent and even though I had openly voted for Cavaignac the previous December. 
Everyone nevertheless supported me, owing not so much to my political opinions as 
to the great personal respect I enjoyed outside politics, no doubt an honorable 
position but one that would be difficult to maintain in the midst of maneuvering 
parties—and that would become quite precarious if the parties turned to violence 
and therefore became exclusive. 


I left for home at once on receiving the news. In Bonn, Mme de T[ocqueville] 
was suddenly taken ill and had to stop. She herself urged me to leave her and 
continue on my way, which I did, albeit with regret, because I was leaving her alone 
in a country still agitated by civil war, and in any case her courage and good sense 
had always helped to sustain me in trying and perilous times. 

I reached Paris, if Pm not mistaken, on May 25, 1849, four days before the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly and during the final convulsions of the 
Constituent. 

A few weeks had sufficed to make the political scene entirely unrecognizable. It 
was not so much external circumstances that had changed. Rather, a prodigious 
change in thinking had occurred in just a few days’ time. 

The party that had held power when I left the country held it still, and I felt that 
the outcome of the election would only strengthen its grip. That party, comprising a 
variety of factions that all wanted to either halt or reverse the revolution, had 
obtained an enormous majority in the colleges. It would make up more than two- 
thirds of the new Assembly. Yet I found it in the grip of a terror so profound that I 
can only compare it to the terror that followed the revolution of February, for in 
politics as in war one must never forget that the effect of an event depends not on 
what it is in itself but on the impression it makes. 

The conservatives, who had won all the by-elections over the previous six 
months and who filled and dominated nearly all the local councils, had placed 
almost unlimited confidence in the system of universal suffrage, which they had 
initially greeted with boundless suspicion. In the just-completed general election, 
they had expected not only to win but to demolish their adversaries, and they 
seemed as dejected at having failed to achieve the triumph they had dreamed of as 
if they had actually been defeated. Meanwhile, the Montagnards, who had thought 
they were lost, were as intoxicated with joy and mad audacity as if the elections had 
assured them of a majority in the new Assembly. Why had the event deceived the 
hopes as well as the fears of both parties? It is difficult to say with certainty, 
because the great masses of men are moved by causes almost as unknown to 
humanity as those that govern the movements of the sea. In both cases, the causes 
of the phenomenon are in a sense hidden and swallowed up by its immensity. 

There is nevertheless reason to believe that the failure of the conservatives was 
due primarily to their own errors. Their intolerance, when they were sure of 
winning, of those who, without sharing all their ideas, had helped them fight the 
Montagnards; the repressive violence ordered by M. Faucher, the new minister of 
the interior; and, more than anything else, the failure of the Roman expedition had 


turned against them a portion of the population that had been prepared to follow 
them, casting this group abruptly into the arms of the agitators. 

As mentioned earlier, 150 Montagnards had just been elected. A good many 
peasants and a majority of soldiers had voted for them. These were the two sheet 
anchors that threatened to break in the storm. The terror was universal. It 
reacquainted the various monarchical parties with tolerance and modesty, virtues 
they had cultivated after February but completely forgotten over the previous six 
months. All sides recognized that for the moment there could be no question of 
ending the Republic and that the contest was now between moderate republicans 
and Montagnards. 

People now accused the same ministers they had previously promoted and 
spurred, and loudly called for changes in the cabinet. The cabinet acknowledged its 
own shortcomings and called for replacements. As I was preparing to depart, the 
Comité de la rue de Poitiers” had removed M. Dufaure from its lists. Now all eyes 
were on M. Dufaure and his friends, whom people begged in the most abject way to 
take power and save the country. 

On the evening of my arrival, I learned that some of my friends were dining 
together at a small restaurant on the Champs-Elysées. I hastened there and found 
Dufaure, Lanjuinais, Beaumont, Corcelle, Vivien, Lamoriciére, Bedeau, and one or 
two others whose names are less well known. They quickly filled me in on the 
situation. Barrot, having been invited by the president to form a new cabinet, had 
worn himself out in several days of vain efforts. M. Thiers, M. Molé, and their chief 
allies had refused to take charge of the government. They nevertheless had every 
intention of remaining masters of the situation, as we will see, but not of becoming 
ministers. The uncertain future, general instability, and difficulties and perhaps 
dangers of the moment kept them from moving ahead. Having been rebuffed in that 
quarter, Barrot had turned to us. But practical difficulties had arisen, and initially 
these seemed insurmountable. Barrot had already gone back several times to the 
natural leaders of the majority only to return to us after being rebuffed by them. 

Time was running out as these futile efforts continued. The danger and 
difficulties were increasing as the news from Italy grew every day more alarming, 
and the Assembly, though dying, was in a rage and might decide at any moment to 
impeach the government. 

I returned home, as one might imagine quite preoccupied by what I had just 
heard. 

I was convinced that it was up to me and my friends to decide whether we 
would become ministers. We were obvious choices and obviously needed. I knew 


the leaders of the majority well enough to be sure that they would never commit 
themselves to take charge under a government they believed to be ephemeral; even 
if they had been selfless enough to do so, they lacked the courage. Their pride and 
their timidity sufficed to explain their abstention. Therefore, if we simply stood our 
ground, the government would be obliged to seek us out. But should I want to be a 
minister? I asked myself this quite seriously. I think I can justly say that I had not 
the slightest illusion concerning the real difficulties of the undertaking, and I saw the 
future with a clarity usually achieved only when looking at the past. 

Most people expected fighting in the streets. I myself thought it was imminent. 
The election result had encouraged a boldness bordering on rashness in the 
Montagnard party, and the Rome business had given it an opportunity that I thought 
made street fighting inevitable. I had little fear about the outcome, however. I was 
convinced that although a majority of soldiers had voted for the Mountain, the army 
would not hesitate to confront it. The soldier who votes as an individual is not the 
same man as the soldier who fights with his unit. The thoughts of the one do not 
govern the actions of the other. The Paris garrison was very large, well led, and 
highly experienced in street combat, and memories of the passions and engagements 
of the June Days were still fresh. I was therefore certain of victory but very 
concerned about what would follow. The apparent end of our difficulties seemed to 
me only the beginning. In my judgment, those difficulties were almost 
insurmountable, and I think I was right. 

No matter which way I turned, I saw no solid or durable base of support for our 
side amid the general malaise afflicting the nation. Everyone wanted to get rid of 
the constitution, some by way of socialism, others by monarchy. 

Public opinion cried out to us, but it would have been highly imprudent to count 
on it. Fear drove the country toward us, but its memories, interests, instincts, and 
passions could hardly fail to call it back once the fear subsided. Our goal was to 
establish the Republic if possible, or at any rate to sustain it for a time by governing 
in a steady, moderate, conservative, and wholly constitutional manner, which would 
not sustain our popularity for very long, since everyone wanted to be done with the 
constitution. The Montagnard party wanted something more, while the monarchical 
parties wanted much less. 

In the Assembly it was even worse. The vanity and self-interest of the party 
leaders magnified the effects of these general causes in countless new incidents. The 
leaders of the various parties might well allow us to take over the government, but it 
would have been imprudent to expect them to allow us actually to govern. Once the 
crisis was over, they would no doubt lay all sorts of traps for us. 


As for the president, I did not yet know him, but it was clear that the only 
support we could count on in his councils would come from the jealousies and 
hatreds our common adversaries might inspire in him. His sympathies would always 
lie elsewhere, because our aims were not only different but inherently contrary. We 
wanted to breathe life into the Republic; he hoped to become its heir. We merely 
provided him with ministers, when what he needed was accomplices. 

These difficulties, which were inherent in the situation and therefore permanent, 
were compounded by others that were no easier to overcome for being temporary: 
the revival of revolutionary agitation in parts of the country; the attitudes and habits 
of exclusion and violence already widespread and deeply rooted in the public 
administration; the Rome expedition, so ill conceived and ill led that it was now as 
difficult to exit as to push forward to a conclusion; and finally the legacy of errors 
committed by all our predecessors. 

There were thus many reasons to hesitate, but inwardly I did not hesitate at all. 

The idea of taking a post that frightened many others away and of rescuing 
society from the bad pass into which others had led it flattered both my honor and 
my pride. I knew that my tenure in office would be brief, but I hoped to stay long 
enough to do signal service for my country and enhance my own stature while doing 
so. That was sufficient reason to move ahead. 

I immediately made three resolutions: 

The first was not to refuse a ministry if a good opportunity arose. 

The second was not to join the government unless my principal allies were in 
control of the most important ministries and in a position to maintain control of the 
cabinet. 

My third and last resolution was to behave as minister each day as though I 
would be out of office the next; in other words, I resolved never to place the need to 
remain in office above the need to remain true to myself. 

The next five or six days were entirely consumed by futile efforts to form a 
government. These attempts were so numerous, overlapping, and filled with minor 
incidents—great events one day only to be forgotten the next—that I have difficulty 
remembering exactly what took place, even though I myself figured centrally in 
some of the events. The problem was indeed quite difficult to resolve given the 
conditions under which we had to operate. The president sought to change the 
appearance of his government without sacrificing his principal allies. Although the 
leaders of the monarchical parties refused to take charge themselves, they did not 
wish to see the government placed entirely in the hands of men over whom they had 
no hold. If we were allowed in, it was to be in small numbers only and in lesser 


posts. We were seen as a necessary but disagreeable remedy to be administered 
only in very small doses. 

The first offer was for Dufaure to join the government alone and settle for 
Public Works. He refused and asked for Interior and two other ministries for his 
friends. Interior was granted only with much difficulty, and the rest was denied. I 
have reason to believe that Dufaure was on the verge of accepting this offer, once 
again leaving me in the lurch as he had done six months earlier. Not that he was a 
dissembler or indifferent to what happened to his friends, but having such an 
important ministry almost in hand, and offered to him in a way he could honorably 
accept, had a strange effect on him. It did not exactly cause him to betray his 
friends, but it distracted him and made it easy for him to forget about us. On this 
occasion he stood firm, however, and since they could not have him alone, they 
offered to take me as well. I was the most logical choice, since the new Legislative 
Assembly had elected me one of its vice presidents on June 1, 1849 (by 336 votes 
out of 597 ballots cast). But where to put me? I considered myself qualified only to 
head the Ministry of Education. Unfortunately, that ministry was already in the 
hands of M. de Falloux, a key figure whom neither the legitimists, of whom he was 
one of the leaders, nor the religious party, which saw him as its protector, nor the 
president, whose friend he had become, wished to let go. I was offered Agriculture. 
I refused. In desperation, Barrot finally came in person and offered me the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. I had tried hard to persuade M. de Rémusat to take that post, 
and what happened between us on this occasion is too typical to go unreported. I 
was very keen to have M. de Rémusat join us in the government. He was both a 
friend of M. Thiers and a man of honor—a rather rare combination. He alone could 
assure us, if not of that statesman’s support, then at least of his neutrality, without 
infecting us with the Thiers spirit. Finally, one night Rémusat succumbed to pleas 
from us and Barrot and agreed to join us. The next morning, however, he reneged. I 
knew for certain that in the meantime he had seen M. Thiers, and he himself 
confessed to me that M. Thiers, who at the time was openly proclaiming that we 
must join the government, had dissuaded him from going with us. “I realized,” he 
said, “that becoming your colleague will not win his cooperation but only force me 
to go to war with him myself before too long.” These were the kinds of men we 
would soon be dealing with. 

I had never given a thought to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and my first 
reaction was to reject the offer. I felt I was unfit to take on a task for which nothing 
had prepared me. In my papers I find a record of my hesitation in the form of a 
conversation I had at dinner with some of my friends at that time. 


In the end, I decided to accept Foreign Affairs on the condition that Lanjuinais 
also join the council.” I had several important reasons for this request. First, I 
thought we needed three ministries in order to have the influence in the cabinet that 
we would need to succeed. Furthermore, I thought that Lanjuinais would be very 
useful to me in holding Dufaure to the line I wished to follow, since I did not 
believe I had enough influence of my own on Dufaure. Above all, I wanted at my 
side a friend with whom I could openly discuss anything that came up; this is an 
advantage at any time but particularly in a time of suspicion and volatility and a 
mission as risky as the one I was about to undertake. 

In all these respects Lanjuinais suited me perfectly, although our natures were 
very different. He was as calm and tranquil as I was anxious and worried. 
Methodical, slow, lazy, cautious, and even meticulous, he was very reluctant to 
undertake anything new. Once engaged, however, he never gave ground and would 
persist to the end as stubbornly as a Breton peasant. When it came to expressing an 
opinion, he was very reserved, but when he finally did come out with it, he was very 
explicit, not to say blunt to the point of rudeness. In friendship one could not expect 
him to show any sign of enthusiasm, warmth, or passion, but by the same token 
there was no reason to fear faintness of heart, betrayal, or ulterior motives. In short, 
he was a very reliable partner and, all things considered, the most honorable man I 
ever encountered in public life and the least apt to allow his love of the public good 
to be distorted by private or self-interested considerations. 

No one objected to Lanjuinais, but the problem was to find a portfolio for him. I 
asked for Agriculture and Commerce, which had been held since December 10 
[sic] by Buffet, a friend of Falloux’s, not to say his fawning factotum on the council. 
Falloux refused to let his colleague go. I dug in my heels. For twenty-four hours it 
seemed that the new cabinet, not quite fully formed, had already dissolved. To 
overcome my insistence, Falloux tried a direct approach. He came to my house, 
where I lay ill in bed, and begged me to give up Lanjuinais and leave his friend 
Buffet at Agriculture. I had made up my mind and remained deaf to his entreaties. 
Vexed but always in control of himself, Falloux finally got up to leave. I thought all 
was lost, but in fact all was won. “You want him,” he said, extending his hand with 
that fine aristocratic grace he so deftly used to cover up even his bitterest emotions. 
“You want him, so I must yield. Let no one say that in such a difficult and critical 
moment, a consideration of a private order caused me to pass up a bargain as 
essential as this one. I will remain alone among you, but I hope you won’t forget that 
I am not only your colleague but also your prisoner.” An hour later the cabinet was 


formed, and Dufaure, who brought me the news, urged me to take immediate 
possession of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The date was June 2, 1849. 

Thus came to be, after a slow and painful birth, a government that would prove 
to be short-lived. Throughout its lengthy gestation, the most harried man in France 
was surely Barrot. Sincere concern for the public good made him eager for a change 
of cabinet. Ambition, which was more closely and intimately intertwined with his 
honor than one might think, made him fervent to remain as head of the new 
cabinet. He therefore raced from one group to another, urging and scolding with 
much pathos and often much eloquence as well, addressing sometimes the leaders 
of the majority, sometimes us, and sometimes even the precocious republicans, 
whom he judged more moderate than the others—and he was prepared to take 
people from all camps because in politics he was as incapable of hatred as he was 
of friendship. Seeing him running every which way trying to put together a cabinet, 
I could not help thinking of a hen cackling and flapping after her brood but not 
terribly concerned whether it was a brood of chicks or of ducklings. 


CHAPTER 2 


Composition of the cabinet.—Its first actions until after the attempted insurrection 
of June 13. 


The government was composed as follows: Barrot, minister of justice and president 
of the council; Passy, in charge of finance; Rulhiere, war; Tracy, navy; Lacrosse, 
public works; Falloux, public instruction; Dufaure, interior; Lanjuinais, agriculture; 
and me, foreign affairs. Dufaure, Lanjuinais, and I were the only new ministers. All 
the others had belonged to the previous cabinet. 

Passy was a man of genuine merit but not much appeal. He was rigid, clumsy, 
vexatious, belittling, and more ingenious than just. Yet he was more judicious when 
real action was needed than when talk alone would do, because, though fond of 
paradox in conversation, he was reluctant to act on it. I have never known a greater 
talker or a man who, when things went badly, was so quick to console himself with 
explication of the causes of the difficulty and the consequences that were bound to 
follow. When he had finished painting the current state of affairs in the darkest 
possible terms, he would smile calmly and say, “So, you see, there is virtually no 
hope of saving the situation, and we should expect a total disruption of society.” He 
was also a knowledgeable and experienced minister, in all circumstances honest and 


courageous and as incapable of surrender as of betrayal. His ideas, his feelings, his 
long-standing connection with Dufaure, and above all his inexpugnable antipathy to 
M. Thiers gave us confidence in him. 








Odilon Barrot, by Honoré Daumier, 1849 


Rulhiere would have been an ultraconservative monarchist if he had belonged to 
any party at all, and especially if Changarnier had never been born. As a soldier 
himself, however, his only thought was to remain minister of war. As we quickly 
realized, he was extremely envious of Changarnier for being the army commander 
in Paris and keenly aware of the general’s connections with the leaders of the 
majority and influence on the president, so that he was forced to rely on us, and this 
inevitably gave us a hold over him. 

Tracy was a man of weak character who initially relied on the very systematic 
and absolute theories he had derived from the ideological education his father had 
given him, which limited his thinking. Over time, however, everyday experience 


and the shock of revolution eroded this rigid carapace, leaving only a vacillating 
intelligence and a heart that, though less than stout, was always honest and 
benevolent. 





Alexis de Tocqueville, by Honoré Daumier, 1849 


Lacrosse was a poor devil whose fortune was in disarray and whose mores were 
rather dissolute. He had been deeply involved in the old dynastic opposition, but the 
hazards of revolution had pushed him into the leadership, and the pleasure of 
occupying a ministry had not lost its luster. He was happy to rely on us, but at the 
same time he sought to ingratiate himself with the president of the Republic by 
bowing and scraping and doing various small favors. It would of course have been 
difficult for him to advance himself in any other way, because he was a singularly 
worthless individual who understood precisely nothing about anything. We were 
criticized for joining a government with ministers as incompetent as Tracy and 
Lacrosse, and our critics were right. This error was a major reason for our failure, 


not only because these men were poor administrators but also because their 
notorious inadequacy meant that their positions were in a sense always open, thus 
creating a sort of permanent ministerial crisis. 





Comte de Falloux, by Honoré Daumier, 1849 


Barrot’s ideas and feelings naturally inclined him to side with us. His 
longstanding liberal attitudes, republican tastes, and memories of his time in the 
parliamentary opposition made him our ally. With other associates he might have 
become our adversary, though not without regret, but once he joined us, we were 
confident of his loyalty. 

Thus the only member of the government who was not familiar to us by dint of 
background, commitments, and inclinations was Falloux. He alone represented the 
leaders of the majority, or rather was thought to represent them, because in reality, 
as will emerge in due course, he represented only the Church—and not just in the 
government but elsewhere as well. His isolation, along with his unspoken policy 


goals, led him to seek support not from us but in the Assembly and from the 
president, but he did so discreetly and shrewdly, as he did everything else. 

Thus constituted, the cabinet had one major weakness. It needed the support of 
a coalition majority to govern, but it was not itself a coalition government. 

On the other hand, it derived great strength from having ministers who had 
similar backgrounds and identical interests and were bound together by 
longstanding ties of friendship, mutual confidence, and a common goal. 

The reader will of course want to know what that goal was, where we were 
headed, and what we wanted. We live in such uncertain and upsetting times that it 
would be rash of me to answer for my colleagues, but I will gladly answer for 
myself. I did not think then, any more than I do now, that a republican government 
was the one best suited to France’s needs. Strictly speaking, what I mean by 
republican government is a government with an elected executive. In a nation whose 
habits, traditions, and mores have ensured that the sphere of executive power will be 
vast, instability of that power in troubled times will always be a cause of revolution, 
and in calm times a source of great malaise. I have always believed, moreover, that 
the republican form of government is one without checks and balances, which 
always promises more but delivers less freedom than a constitutional monarchy. Yet 
I sincerely hoped to preserve the Republic, and although there were in a sense no 
republicans in France, I felt that it would not be entirely impossible to do so. 

I wanted to preserve the Republic because I saw nothing else at once suitable 
and available to replace it. A majority of the country felt deep antipathy toward the 
former dynasty. Fatigue with revolutions and their empty promises had quenched all 
political passions but one: hatred of the Ancien Régime and distrust of the old 
privileged classes who represented it in the eyes of the people. This feeling had 
survived all our revolutions undiminished and unchanged, like the water from those 
miraculous springs that the ancients believed could mix with seawater yet remain 
unadulterated and fresh. Experience with the Orléans dynasty had left little desire to 
return to it any time soon. It would inevitably arouse hostility in the upper classes 
and clergy while divorcing itself, as it had already done, from the people, thus 
leaving all responsibility for and profit from government to the middle classes, who 
had so incompetently governed the country for the past eighteen years. Nothing, in 
any case, indicated its imminent triumph. 

Only Louis-Napoléon was prepared to take the place of the Republic, because 
power was already in his hands. But what could he make of his success other than a 
bastard monarchy, despised by the educated classes, hostile to liberty, and governed 


by intriguers, adventurers, and lackeys? None of these outcomes justified a new 
revolution. 

To be sure, maintaining the Republic was a very difficult challenge because 
those who loved it were for the most part incapable or unworthy of leading it, while 
those who were in a position to establish and govern it hated it. But it would also be 
rather difficult to bring down. The hatred people felt toward it was an irresolute 
passion, as were all the passions that existed in the country at that time. In any case, 
people resented the republican government without loving any other. Three 
irreconcilable parties, more hostile to one another than to the Republic, vied for the 
succession. There was no majority in favor of anything. 

I therefore thought that the Republic, sustained by the fact of its existence and 
opposed only by minorities incapable of forming a coalition, might survive thanks 
to the inertia of the masses, provided it was governed wisely and moderately. I 
therefore made up my mind to defend it and to steer clear of any attempt to bring it 
down. Nearly all the members of the government felt the same way. Dufaure 
believed more firmly than I did in the excellence of republican institutions and in 
their future. Barrot was less inclined than I was to respect those institutions in all 
situations. But at that moment we all steadfastly wished to preserve them. This 
common resolve was our bond and our banner. 

Once the government was formed, the president of the Republic presided over a 
meeting of the Council of Ministers. It was the first time I had met him, having 
previously seen him only from a distance in the Constituent Assembly. He received 
us politely. It was the most we could expect, because Dufaure had vigorously 
opposed his candidacy and attacked him almost insultingly, while Lanjuinais and I 
had openly voted for his opponent. 

Louis-Napoléon plays such an important role in the remainder of this story that 
I feel he merits a portrait of his own alongside the numerous contemporaries whom 
I have chosen merely to sketch. Of all his ministers, and possibly of all the men who 
refused to join his conspiracy against the Republic, I believe I was the one who had 
advanced farthest in his good graces, had studied him most closely, and was in the 
best position to judge him. 

He was much better than one would have been warranted to believe on the basis 
of his previous life and insane schemes. This was my first impression on getting to 
know him. In this respect he disappointed his enemies and perhaps even more his 
friends, if one can apply that term to the politicians who backed his candidacy. 
Indeed, most of the latter chose him not for his worth but for his presumed 


mediocrity. They thought they had found an instrument they could use at will and 
break whenever they chose. In this they were quite mistaken. 

As a private individual, Louis-Napoléon had some appealing qualities: a kindly, 
easy-going temperament, a humane outlook, a gentle and even rather affectionate 
though not at all delicate character, an excellent ability to judge people, a perfect 
simplicity, a certain modesty about himself mixed with immense pride in his 
ancestry, and a readiness to feel gratitude rather than resentment. He was capable of 
feeling affection and of inspiring it in those who got to know him. His conversation 
was sparse and sterile. He lacked the art of making others talk and establishing 
intimate relations with them. Although he had no facility in expressing himself, he 
scribbled incessantly and had something of an author’s pride. His gift for 
concealment—which was immense, as one would expect of a man who had spent 
his life in conspiracies—was powerfully assisted by the immobility of his features 
and the inexpressiveness of his eyes, which were dim and opaque, like the thick 
glass of a porthole that admits light but blocks sight. Oblivious of danger, he 
demonstrated admirably cool courage in moments of crisis but, as is often the case, 
vacillated in his designs. He changed course frequently, first advancing, then 
hesitating, then pulling back, to his great detriment, for the nation had chosen him 
to take every risk and expected audacity, not prudence. People say he had always 
been much given to pleasure and not very discriminating in his choices. His passion 
for vulgar gratifications and his taste for creature comforts only grew with the 
opportunities afforded by power. He squandered his energy this way daily and 
blunted and constricted his ambition. His mind was inconsistent and confused, filled 
with large but ill-assorted ideas, which he borrowed now from Napoleon, now from 
socialist theories, and occasionally from memories of England, where he had lived 
—very different and often contradictory sources. He had painstakingly collected 
these ideas in solitary meditation, far from contact with men and events, for he was 
by nature a fantastic dreamer. But when forced to exit the vast, vague world of 
dreams and concentrate on a specific issue, he was capable of gauging a situation 
accurately, at times with subtlety and breadth, but never reliably, because he was 
always prepared to set a bizarre idea next to a good one. It was hard to be close to 
him for long without discovering that his common sense was riven by a thin vein of 
insanity, which inevitably called to mind his youthful escapades and served to 
explain them. 

Furthermore, he owed his success more to folly than to reason, the theater of 
the world being the very strange place it is: on its peculiar stage the worst plays 


sometimes enjoy the greatest success. Had Louis-Napoléon been a wise man or a 
genius, he would never have become president of the Republic. 

He trusted in his own star. He firmly believed that he was an instrument of fate, 
the man of the hour. I am certain that he was truly convinced of his right to govern 
and doubt that even Charles X had greater faith in his own legitimacy. Nor was he 
any more capable than that monarch of explaining his faith, for although he 
worshiped the people in the abstract, he set little store by liberty. He hated and 
despised parliaments—this was the basic tenet of his political thinking. He had even 
less patience with constitutional monarchy than with a republican regime. Despite 
his limitless pride in his name, he was more than willing to bow before the nation 
but refused to submit to the influence of a parliament. 

Like every mediocre prince, he was fond of flatterers, a taste he had had ample 
time to develop before coming to power thanks to twenty years of conspiring with 
low-life adventurers, bankrupts, crackpots, and dissipated youth—the only people 
who in all that time were willing to serve as his henchmen and accomplices. Despite 
his good manners, traces of the adventurer and gambler remained. He continued to 
enjoy the company of such inferiors even though he was no longer obliged to share 
it. I think his difficulty in expressing his thoughts other than in writing drew him to 
people who were long familiar with his ideas and dreams, while his inferiority in 
discussion made it painful for him to endure the company of intelligent men. What 
he desired above all was devotion to himself and his cause (as if either could inspire 
such devotion). Talent annoyed him if it was in any degree independent. He needed 
people who believed in his destiny and were willing to prostrate themselves before 
his future success. Hence it was impossible to get near him without passing through 
a group of trusted servants and friends, whom I recall General Changarnier 
describing to me at the time with two words: crooks and scoundrels. Nothing was 
worse than his familiars, unless it was his family, made up mostly of good-for- 
nothings and painted women. 

Such was the man whom the need for a leader and the power of a memory had 
made the head of France, and with whom we were going to have to govern. 

It would have been difficult to come to office at a more critical time. Before 
ending its turbulent existence, the Constituent Assembly had decided (on May 7, 
1849) to order the government not to attack Rome. The first thing I learned on 
joining the cabinet was that an order to attack Rome had been transmitted to the 
army three days earlier. This flagrant disobedience of the will of a sovereign 
Assembly—this war launched against a nation in revolution, on account of its 
revolution, and despite the constitution’s insistence on respect for foreign 


nationalities—made the conflict we feared imminent and inevitable. How would this 
new confrontation end? We saw letters from prefects and police reports that 
alarmed us greatly. In the last days of the Cavaignac government I had seen how the 
self-serving flattery of subordinates could foster false hopes in the leadership. Now I 
saw firsthand how subordinates could contrive to instill terror in their superiors. 
These contrary effects stemmed from the same cause: each subordinate, judging 
that we were worried, sought to stand out by uncovering some new plot and 
providing us with some new sign of the conspiracy that threatened us. The more 
they believed in our success, the more willing they were to tell us of the perils we 
faced. Such information typically becomes rarer and less explicit as the danger 
increases—just when it is needed most. Subordinates who doubt that the 
government that bribes them is going to survive and who are already worried about 
what comes next will either say little or stop talking altogether. But now they were 
quite loquacious. Listening to them, it was impossible not to believe that we were 
on the brink of an abyss. I did not believe a word of what they were saying, 
however. I was very convinced at the time and have remained convinced ever since 
that official correspondence and police reports may be useful for uncovering 
conspiracies but give only exaggerated or incomplete and always inaccurate notions 
when it comes to judging or anticipating important political developments. In such 
matters, you have to go by the general aspect of the country and knowledge of its 
needs, passions, and ideas, and information of such a general character you must 
acquire for yourself; the best placed and most trustworthy agents can never provide 
it for you. 

My general sense at that time was that there was no need to fear an armed 
revolution, but there might be fighting, and civil war is always a terrible thing to 
anticipate, especially when combined with fear of an epidemic. Paris was in fact 
ravaged by cholera at the time. Death struck people of all ranks. A substantial 
number of deputies of the Constituent Assembly had already succumbed, and 
Bugeaud, who had survived Africa, lay dying. 

Had I been in the slightest doubt that a crisis was imminent, the sight of the new 
Assembly would have convinced me. Within the Chamber the atmosphere was 
already that of civil war. Speeches were brief, gestures violent, words overheated, 
and insults outrageous and direct. Our temporary meeting place was the old 
Chamber of Deputies, a room built for 460 members and scarcely able to 
accommodate 750. Though our flesh touched our neighbor’s, we hated each other. 
Despite our mutual loathing, we were crushed together; our discomfort only 
increased our wrath. It was like fighting a duel in a barrel. What would hold the 


Montagnards back? There were enough of them in the nation and the army to foster 
a sense of strength yet too few in parliament to give them hope of dominating or 
even influencing the outcome. The temptation to resort to force was therefore 
strong. Europe, still in turmoil, might once again be thrust into revolution by a 
strong blow struck in Paris. For men of such savage temperament, this was more 
than enough. 

It was easy to see that the crisis would erupt when people learned that the order 
to attack Rome had been given and the attack had taken place. And this turned out 
to be the case. 

The order remained secret, but on June 10 the first news of fighting spread. 

On the eleventh, the Mountain erupted in a furious burst of rhetoric. From the 
podium Ledru-Rollin called for civil war on the grounds that the constitution had 
been violated, adding that he and his friends were prepared to defend it by all 
available means, including force of arms. He also called for prosecution of the 
president of the Republic and the previous government. 

On the twelfth, the Assembly committee charged with examining the question 
raised the previous day rejected the call for prosecution and called on the Assembly 
to vote immediately on the fate of the president and the ministers. The Mountain 
opposed this and called for evidence to be produced. What was its goal in delaying 
debate? It is difficult to say. Did it hope to arouse anger on the question, or did it 
secretly hope to calm things down over time? There is no doubt that despite the 
intemperance of their language, the party’s principal leaders, who were more 
accustomed to talking than to fighting and more impassioned than resolute, 
demonstrated a hesitancy in their approach that day that had not been evident the 
day before. Having partially drawn their sword, they seemed ready to sheathe it 
again, but it was too late: their friends outside the Chamber had seen the signal, and 
from that point on they ceased to lead and became followers instead. 

During those two days I found myself in a very cruel situation. As noted, I 
entirely disapproved of the way the Rome expedition had been decided and 
conducted. Before joining the government, I solemnly told Barrot that I intended to 
take responsibility for the future only and that it would be up to him to defend what 
had been done in Italy previously. Only on that condition did I accept the ministry. I 
therefore said nothing during the debate on the eleventh and left it to Barrot to 
defend the war effort by himself. But on the twelfth, when I saw my colleagues 
threatened with prosecution, I could abstain no longer. The demand for fresh 
evidence gave me an opportunity to intervene without having to express my opinion 
about the substance of the matter. My speech was brief but vigorous. 


When I read what I said in the Moniteur, I find my words rather insignificant and 
quite badly chosen. I was nevertheless much applauded by the majority, because in 
a moment of crisis, with civil war at hand, what counts is robustness of expression 
and tone of voice rather than choice of words. I went straight after Ledru-Rollin, 
whom I angrily accused of asking for trouble and spreading lies to create it. Strong 
emotion had driven me to speak, and my tone was determined and aggressive, so 
even though I spoke very badly, because I was still uncomfortable with my new role, 
my words were greatly appreciated. 

Ledru responded by saying that the majority was supporting the Cossacks. In 
reply he was told that he belonged to the party of looters and arsonists. Thiers was 
inspired to say that there was an intimate tie between the man who had just spoken 
and the insurgents of June. By a large majority the Assembly rejected the demand 
for prosecution and adjourned. 

Although the Montagnard leadership continued to insult us, they did not seem 
very determined, so we were able to persuade ourselves that the decisive moment of 
the struggle had not yet arrived. We were wrong. According to reports we received 
that night, preparations for armed combat were under way. 

Indeed, the next day, the language of the demagogic newspapers revealed that 
their editors were counting on revolution, rather than the courts, to absolve them. 
All called either directly or indirectly for civil war. The National Guard, students, 
the people—all were urged to gather without arms in certain designated places in 
preparation for a mass march on the National Assembly. The idea was to begin with 
a May 15 and end with a June 23. Seven thousand to eight thousand people 
assembled at the Chateau-d’Eau at around 11 o’clock. On our side, the cabinet met 
with the president of the Republic, who was already in uniform and prepared to 
mount his horse the moment he heard the battle had begun. Nothing had changed 
but his dress. In other respects he was the same man as the day before, with the 
same somewhat gloomy aspect, the same slow and embarrassed speech, and the 
same dullness in his eyes. There was no sign of the nervousness or giddiness that 
sometimes signals the approach of danger, but such signs may of course be no more 
than indications of an agitated mind. 

We summoned Changarnier, who explained how he had deployed his troops and 
assured us that victory was at hand. Dufaure recounted the reports he had received, 
all of which warned of a significant uprising. He then returned to his headquarters 
at the Ministry of the Interior. At around noon I went to the Assembly. 

The adjournment had proved to be quite lengthy, because the president, in 
setting the agenda the day before, had declared that there would be no meeting the 


following day. This was a strange oversight, which in anyone else might have been 
taken as a sign of treason. Messengers were sent to summon the deputies from their 
homes, while I joined the president of the Assembly in his office, where most of the 
leaders of the majority were already gathered. Their faces reflected considerable 
agitation and anxiety. They simultaneously feared and longed for battle, and some 
began to criticize the government for wavering in its resolve. Thiers, reclining in 
one armchair with his legs supported by another, rubbed his stomach (having 
experienced some symptoms of the prevailing malady) while loudly and irritably 
proclaiming in his shrillest falsetto that it was very odd indeed that no one had 
thought of declaring Paris to be in a state of siege. I calmly replied that we had 
thought of it but that because the Assembly was not yet in session, the moment had 
not yet arrived. 

Deputies streamed in from every direction, drawn less by the message we had 
sent, which most had not received, than by rumors circulating throughout the city. 
At two o’clock the session began. The majority benches were full, while those of the 
Mountain were empty. The gloomy silence that enveloped the upper benches was 
more frightening than the usual catcalls from that quarter of the Chamber. It meant 
that the debate was over and the civil war had begun. 

At three o’clock Dufaure asked that Paris be declared in a state of siege. 
Cavaignac backed him up with one of the short speeches he made from time to 
time, in which his normally mediocre and obscure intelligence rose to the height of 
his soul and approached the sublime. In such circumstances he briefly became the 
most truly eloquent speaker I have ever heard. He left all the mere speechifiers in 
the dust. 

Addressing the Montagnard who was on his way down from the podium,*’ he 
said: 

You say that I fell from power. I did step down. The national will does not overthrow. It orders, and we 
obey. I will add this, that I hope the republican party will always be able to say with justice, “I stepped 
down, honoring my republican convictions by my conduct.” You said that we lived in terror: history was 
there; it will speak. But what I say is that you never inspired terror in me. You inspired deep pain. Do 
you want my final word? You were precocious republicans, while I did not seek a republic before it 
existed. To my regret, I did not suffer for it. But I have served it devotedly, and what is more, I have 
governed it. I will not serve anything else. Hear me well! Write what I say, stenographer! Write it! May 


it remain engraved in the record of our deliberations: I will not serve anything else. Between you and us, 
the question is, who will serve the Republic best? 


Hear me! What pains me is that you have served it so badly. For my country’s sake, I hope that the 
Republic is not destined to perish, but if we are condemned to such a painful fate, remember this well: 
we will blame its failure on your exaggerations and your frenzy. 


Shortly after the state of siege was proclaimed, we learned that the insurrection 
had been put down. Changarnier and the president, leading the cavalry, had cut off 
and dispersed the column headed toward the Assembly. A few barricades, just 
barely constructed, had been destroyed, almost without a shot being fired. The 
Montagnards, surrounded in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, where they had 
made their headquarters, had either been arrested or fled. We were in control of 
Paris. 

Similar movements had occurred in several other large cities, and although the 
fighting was more intense, the insurgents were no more successful than in Paris. In 
Lyon the battle raged for five hours, and for a while the outcome was in doubt. In 
any case, having triumphed in Paris, we did not worry much about the provinces, 
because we knew that in France, Paris makes the law, whether for order or against 
it. 

Thus ended the second June insurrection, very different from the first in terms 
of violence and duration but similar in the reasons for its failure. In the first, the 
people, impelled not so much by opinion as by appetite, had fought alone, unable to 
find deputies to lead them. This time, the deputies had been unable to persuade the 
people to fight alongside them. In June 1848 the army lacked generals; in June 1849 
the generals lacked an army. 

The Montagnards were a strange lot. Their quarrelsome nature and pride 
emerged most clearly where these traits were least appropriate. Among those who, 
personally and through their newspapers, had most vehemently insulted us and 
called for civil war was Considerant, Fourier’s disciple and successor and the author 
of so many socialist fantasies, which would have been merely ridiculous in another 
time but were dangerous in ours. Along with Ledru-Rollin, Considerant managed to 
escape from the Conservatoire and make his way to Belgium. I had previously had 
social relations with him, and he wrote me from Belgium: 


My dear Tocqueville, 

[Here he asked a favor of me, to which he added:] 

Count on me if you should need any personal favor in the future. You may survive for another two or 
three months, and the pure Whites who come after you may hold out for another six months at most. 
Sooner or later, you will of course get what you have coming to you, and you will fully deserve it. But 
let us say no more about politics and respect the very legal, very fair, and very Odilon Barrotesque state 
of siege. 


To which I answered: 


My dear Considerant, 
What you ask is done. I do not wish to boast of such a small service, but I am very pleased to note that 
those odious oppressors of liberty called ministers inspire such confidence in their adversaries that the 


latter, having declared us outlaws, do not hesitate to turn to us in full confidence of receiving fair 
treatment. This proves that there is still some good in us, no matter what people say. Are you quite sure 
that if our roles were reversed, I would be able to do the same and ask a favor, not of you, but of one or 
another of your political allies, whom I might name? I think not, and I solemnly declare that if ever they 
are in charge and leave me with my head, I will consider myself satisfied and ready to declare that their 
virtue has exceeded my hopes. 


CHAPTER 3 


Domestic government.—Intestine quarrels in the cabinet.—Its difficulties with the 
majority and the president. 


We were victorious, but as I expected, our real difficulties were about to begin. My 
maxim has always been that the danger of disaster is usually greatest after a major 
success: as long as there is peril ahead, there are only adversaries to face, and they 
can be defeated, but once victory is in hand, you have to deal with your own side— 
with its weakness and pride and the incautious sense of security that victory brings 
—and this brings you down. 

I was exempt from the last of these dangers because I was under no illusion that 
we had overcome the main obstacles we faced, which I knew were in the very men 
with whom we were going to have to govern. Far from protecting us from the ill 
will of our partners, the rapid and total defeat of the Mountain instantly made us 
vulnerable. We would have been far stronger had we been less successful. 

At that point the majority was made up primarily of three parties (the 
president’s party was still too small and too little respected to carry much weight in 
parliament). At most, sixty to eighty deputies sincerely cooperated in our efforts to 
establish a moderate republic. This group constituted our only solid support in the 
entire Assembly. The rest of the majority included around 160 legitimists, together 
with former allies or supporters of the July Monarchy, mostly representatives of the 
middle classes, which had governed, not to say exploited, France for the past 
eighteen years. Of those two groups, I immediately felt that it would be easier for us 
to enlist the support of the legitimists, who had been excluded from power under 
the previous government and therefore had no lost posts or salaries to complain 
about. Mostly major landowners, they did not need public offices in the way the 
bourgeois did, or at any rate they had not become so accustomed to the emoluments 
of public service. Though less inclined on principle to accept the Republic, they 
were more willing than some to tolerate its survival because it had destroyed their 


enemy and given them access to power. It had served both their ambition and their 
revenge. Their opposition stemmed solely from fear, which, truth be told, was quite 
substantial. The former conservatives who made up the bulk of the majority were 
keener to be done with the Republic, but because their virulent hatred was kept in 
check by their fear of the dangers to which they would be exposed if it were 
abolished prematurely, and because they had long been in the habit of following 
wherever power led, it would be easy for us to control them if we could obtain the 
support or even the neutrality of their leaders, M. Thiers and M. Molé of course 
chief among them. 

Having clearly grasped the situation, I understood that all our secondary goals 
would have to be subordinated to the primary one, which was to prevent the 
overthrow of the Republic and above all to stop Louis-Napoléon from establishing a 
bastard monarchy—for the time being, this was the most immediate danger. 

My first thought was to protect myself from our friends’ mistakes, for I have 
always found a great deal of sense in the old Norman proverb “God preserve me 
from my friends, and I will take care of my enemies myself.” 

The leader of our supporters in the National Assembly was General 
Lamoriciére, whose idleness I dreaded even more than his petulance and his habit 
of speaking rashly. I knew him to be a man who would rather do good than ill but 
rather ill than nothing at all. I thought of offering him an important embassy in a 
distant land. Russia had spontaneously recognized the Republic. It was therefore 
appropriate to resume diplomatic relations between our two countries, relations that 
had been all but broken off under the previous government. For this extraordinary 
but remote mission I thought of Lamoriciére. He was the ideal person for the post, 
in which it was scarcely possible for anyone but a general, indeed a celebrated 
general, to succeed. I had some difficulty persuading him to accept, but my greatest 
challenge was to persuade the president of the Republic, who at first resisted, to 
take him. With a sort of naiveté that revealed not so much his frankness as his 
difficulty in expressing himself (for his words seldom revealed his thinking but 
sometimes allowed one to guess at it), he told me that for the major capitals he 
wanted ambassadors of his own. That was not what I wanted, because it was my job 
to instruct those ambassadors, so I wanted them to serve France, not the president. I 
therefore insisted but despite my insistence would have failed had it not been for 
Falloux’s assistance, Falloux being the only minister the president trusted. Falloux 
persuaded him, I know not how, and Lamoriciére set off for Russia. I will recount 
later what he did there. 


His departure reassured me that we could count on our friends, so I turned next 
to retaining or winning over the allies we needed. The first order of business was to 
secure the allegiance of the other ministers, which was not easy, because the cabinet 
included some of the most honest men you can imagine but men so rigid and 
limited in their political vision that I sometimes regretted that I was not dealing 
instead with intelligent scoundrels. 

As for the legitimists, my view was that our best course was to grant them 
considerable influence over the Ministry of Public Instruction. This was a major 
sacrifice, I admit, but it was the only thing that could satisfy them and win their 
support in restraining the president and preventing him from overturning the 
constitution. This plan was followed. Falloux was granted a free hand in running his 
department, and the cabinet allowed him to present to the Assembly his education 
bill, which became law on March 15, 1850. I also used all my influence to urge my 
colleagues to cultivate good relations with the leading legitimists. What is more, I 
followed my own advice and was soon on better terms with them than any other 
member of the cabinet. Ultimately I became the sole intermediary between them 
and us. 

To be sure, my background and the society in which I was raised gave me 
considerable advantages in this regard, which the others did not possess. Although 
the French nobility has ceased to be a class, it has remained a sort of freemasonry 
whose members continue to recognize one another by who knows what invisible 
signs even when their individual views make them strangers or adversaries. 

So, having clashed with Falloux more than anyone else before joining the 
government, I readily befriended him afterwards. What is more, he was a man 
worth cultivating. I am not sure I ever encountered a rarer specimen in my entire 
political career. He had the two qualities any party leader needs: ardent conviction, 
which made him steadfast in pursuit of his goals, undeterred by disappointment or 
danger, and a rather unscrupulous intelligence, at once subtle and unyielding, which 
employed a prodigious variety of means in furtherance of a single unwavering plan. 
He was honest in that, as he put it, he acted solely for the sake of his cause and 
never in his own personal interest, yet he was also uncommonly and effectively 
crafty, capable of thoroughly mixing up the true and the false in his own mind 
before serving the mixture up to others. This is the one secret a man needs to know 
if he wishes to lie without forfeiting the benefits of sincerity or to induce his 
associates and followers to err in a way he deems beneficial to the cause. 

No matter how hard I tried, I was never able to establish tolerably decent, let 
alone warm, relations between Falloux and Dufaure. To be sure, their qualities and 


defects were precisely opposite. Dufaure, who in his heart remained a true 
bourgeois of western France, an enemy of nobles and priests, could never get used 
to Falloux’s principles or even his refined good manners, which of course delighted 
me. With great effort I did manage to persuade him that Falloux should be left to 
run his own department as he saw fit, but Dufaure absolutely refused to allow 
Falloux the slightest influence over the Ministry of the Interior even when such 
influence was legitimate and necessary. In his native Anjou, Falloux had to contend 
with a prefect about whom he believed he had grounds for complaint. He did not 
ask to have the man dismissed from his post or even denied promotion but merely 
wanted him moved to another place. He felt that his own position was compromised 
until this change was made, and what is more, a majority of the Maine-et-Loire 
delegation supported his request. Unfortunately, the prefect was an outspoken 
republican. That was enough to arouse Dufaure’s suspicions and persuade him that 
Falloux’s only purpose was to get him in trouble by using him to punish republicans 
no one had previously dared touch. So he refused. Falloux insisted. Dufaure dug in 
his heels. It was rather amusing to watch Falloux prance around Dufaure and deploy 
all his grace and skill without ever managing to change his mind. 

Dufaure would let Falloux carry on, offering only a laconic reply, either 
avoiding the other man’s gaze or at most darting a veiled sideways glance in his 
direction: “I'd like to know why you didn’t take advantage of your friend Faucher’s 
term as minister of the interior to get rid of your prefect.” Falloux would restrain 
himself, although I believe Dufaure made him very angry. He would come to me 
with his complaints, and beneath his honeyed words I could detect the bitter taste of 
bile. So I intervened: I tried to make Dufaure see that this was the sort of request 
one could not refuse to a colleague without straining relations to the breaking point. 
I spent a month shuttling back and forth between the two men, expending more 
effort and diplomacy on this matter than on important European affairs during that 
entire time. The government was on the brink of collapse at several points in this 
wretched affair. Dufaure finally gave in, but with so little grace that no one felt 
grateful toward him. In the end, he sacrificed his prefect without winning over 
Falloux. 

But the most difficult part of our role was to know how to behave toward the old 
conservatives, who, as mentioned earlier, made up the bulk of the majority. 

The conservatives sought both to promote their general views and to satisfy any 
number of private passions. They favored a vigorous restoration of order. On this 
point we were with them: we too wanted to restore order and did so as vigorously as 
they could have wished and more effectively than they could have done themselves. 


We had placed Lyon and a number of adjacent départements in a state of siege, and 
we suspended publication of six revolutionary newspapers in Paris. We also 
disbanded three legions of the Paris National Guard that had failed to act decisively 
on June 13, and we arrested seven deputies for overt resistance and called for the 
impeachment of thirty others. Similar measures were taken throughout France. 
Circulars addressed to all officials made it clear that they were dealing with a 
government that would demand obedience and insist that everyone follow the law. 

Whenever any of the Montagnards still in the Assembly attacked Dufaure for 
these measures, he would answer with the sharp, muscular, virile eloquence for 
which he was noted, speaking in the tone of a man who has burned all his vessels 
before going into battle. 

The conservatives wanted us not just to govern vigorously but to take the 
opportunity afforded by our victory to impose repressive and preventive laws. We 
ourselves felt the need to take steps of this sort, but we did not want to go as far as 
they wanted us to. I, for one, felt that it was wise and necessary to make major 
concessions to the nation’s legitimate terror and resentment and that the only way to 
preserve liberty after such a violent revolution was to restrict it. My colleagues 
agreed. We therefore proposed a law to suspend clubs; a second law to punish press 
violations even more aggressively than under the monarchy; and a third to regularize 
the state of siege. 

Voices of protest were raised: “You are instituting a military dictatorship!” To 
which Dufaure replied: 


Yes, it is a dictatorship, but a parliamentary dictatorship. No individual right can take precedence over 
society’s imprescriptible right of self-preservation. Any government, whether monarchical or republican, 
faces certain imperious necessities. Where do those necessities come from? To whom do we owe the 
cruel experience of the past eighteen months of violent agitation, endless conspiracy, and armed 
insurrection? Yes, you are surely right to say that after so many revolutions in the name of liberty, it is 
deplorable that we must once again veil her statue and place terrible weapons in the hands of the 
authorities! But whose fault is that, if not yours? And who serves republican government best: those who 
foster insurrection or those who, like us, try to stamp it out? 


These measures, these laws, and this language pleased the conservatives but did 
not satisfy them. In truth, nothing short of destruction of the Republic would have 
satisfied them. That was where their instincts incessantly drove them, although 
prudence and reason held them back. 

But what they required above all was to oust their enemies from office and 
replace them as quickly as possible with their own supporters and friends. We thus 
had to contend with all the same passions that had brought down the July 
Monarchy, passions the revolution had not destroyed but merely starved. This was 


our great and permanent stumbling block. Once again I felt that there were 
concessions to be made. The vagaries of revolution had brought countless incapable 
and unsound republicans into office. My view was that we would do best to get rid 
of them at once, without waiting to be asked, so as to bolster confidence in our 
intentions and acquire the right to defend the honest and capable republicans who 
remained. On this point, however, I was never able to bring Dufaure around. “What 
did we undertake to do?” I often asked him. 


Did we set out to save both the Republic and the republicans? No, because most of the people who call 
themselves republicans would certainly kill us along with it, and in the Assembly there are not a hundred 
deputies worthy of the name. We undertook to save the Republic in conjunction with parties that do not 
love it. Therefore, we cannot govern without concessions, although we must be careful not to concede 
any point of substance. In this area our actions must above all be measured. At this point the Republic’s 
best and perhaps only hope of survival depends on our remaining in power. We must therefore take 
every honorable step to ensure that we do. 


To which he would respond that when one devoted all one’s energy, as he did, to 
fighting socialism and anarchy day in and day out, one was bound to satisfy the 
majority—as if people are ever satisfied when one attends to their opinions without 
taking their vanity and private interests into account. If only he had known how to 
refuse gracefully. But he did not: the way he refused was even more irritating than 
the fact of his refusal. I have never been able to understand how a man so fully in 
command of his rhetoric at the podium, so skilled at choosing the arguments and 
words most apt to please, and so clever at shading his meaning in such a way as to 
make it most acceptable to his audience could be so ill at ease, depressing, and 
clumsy in conversation. It was a product, I think, of his early upbringing. 

He was a man of great intelligence—or rather talent, for he had little 
intelligence in the strict sense of the word—but no knowledge of the world. As a 
young man he had been hardworking and focused, almost antisocial. At forty he 
married and withdrew into family life, where he no longer lived in solitude but 
remained in retreat. In truth, not even politics drew him out. He remained aloof not 
only from intrigue but from all contact with the parties, hating the business of 
parliament, fearing the podium, though it was his only strength, yet ambitious in his 
own fashion; his was a measured and rather subaltern ambition that sought only to 
manage rather than to rule. As a minister, he sometimes treated people in very 
strange ways. One day General Castellane (a sad fool, to be sure, but one who 
enjoyed a good reputation) asked to see him. He was received and explained at 
some length what he wanted and what he thought he was due. Dufaure listened 
patiently and attentively, then got up, accompanied the general to the door with 
much bowing and scraping, and then left him standing there openmouthed without 


Dufaure’s having spoken a single word. When I reproached Dufaure for this 
behavior, he said, “I would have had to say unpleasant things to him. Wasn’t it 
kinder to say nothing at all?” Naturally one was unlikely to leave a meeting with 
such a man in anything but very bad humor. 

Unfortunately, he was assisted by a chief of staff as uncouth as he was and very 
stupid to boot, so that when petitioners went from the minister’s office to his 
secretary’s seeking a little consolation, they encountered the same gruffness without 
the intelligence. It was like struggling through a dense hedgerow only to fall into a 
thicket of brambles. Despite these shortcomings, the conservatives tolerated 
Dufaure because he avenged them so well from the podium for the insults hurled by 
the Montagnards, but he never won over their leaders. 

As I had anticipated, the conservative leadership did not want either to take 
charge of the government or to allow anyone else to govern independently. From 
June 13 until the final discussions about Rome—in other words, for nearly the 
entire duration of the government—I do not think a day went by when they did not 
lay some ambush for us. True, they never fought us openly, but they constantly and 
secretly aroused the majority against us, attacked our decisions, criticized our 
measures, interpreted our statements in an unfavorable light, and without seeking 
directly to overthrow us contrived to undermine our support so that they could bring 
us down easily when the opportunity arose. In the end, Dufaure’s suspicions were 
not totally unfounded. The leaders of the majority sought to use us to implement 
harsh measures and repressive laws that would facilitate the task of succeeding 
governments. Our republican views made us a more suitable instrument for taking 
such steps at that juncture; later they intended to get rid of us and put their own 
pawns in our place. They not only sought to prevent us from consolidating our 
support in the Assembly but also worked tirelessly to prevent us from gaining 
influence over the president. They were still operating under the illusion that Louis- 
Napoléon would gladly submit to their control. They therefore besieged him. From 
our agents we learned that most of them, but especially M. Thiers and M. Molé, 
saw him constantly in private and did everything in their power to persuade him to 
overthrow the Republic in concert with them, promising to share both the costs and 
the benefits. After June 13 I lived in a constant state of alarm, afraid that they 
would take advantage of our victory to push Louis-Napoléon into usurping power 
by force: one fine morning, as I said to Barrot, we would wake up to find him 
astride the empire. I later learned that my fears had been well founded, even more 
so than I believed at the time. After leaving the ministry, I heard from a trustworthy 
source that in July 1849 there had been a plot to change the constitution by force 


through the combined efforts of the president and the Assembly. The leaders of the 
majority and Louis-Napoléon had agreed to this plan, and the coup failed only 
because Berryer refused to commit himself or his party, because he either feared a 
double cross or, when the time came to act, was seized by panic, as he often was. 
Instead of giving up the idea, however, the conspirators merely postponed it. When 
I think that as I write these lines, just two years after the period I am describing 
here, most of these same men are indignant at the thought of the people violating 
the constitution to do for Louis-Napoléon precisely what they themselves proposed 
to do at that time, I find it difficult to imagine a better example of human fickleness 
or of the vanity of fine words such as patriotism and justice, with which men cloak 
their petty passions. 

Clearly, we were no more certain of the president’s support than of the 
majority’s. Indeed, Louis-Napoléon was the greatest and most enduring danger for 
us as well as for the Republic. 

I was convinced of this, yet when I was able to study him closely, I clung to the 
hope that we might obtain some significant influence over him, at least for a while. 
Indeed, I soon discovered that although he received the leaders of the majority 
frequently and listened to their advice, sometimes accepting it and even plotting 
with them when the need arose, he was nevertheless quite impatient under their 
yoke. It humiliated him to be seen as their pawn, and he secretly longed to escape 
their tutelage. This gave us an opening and a certain influence over him because we 
too were determined to outmaneuver them and prevent their gaining control of the 
executive branch. 

Furthermore, I did not think it impossible that we might partially enter into 
Louis-Napoléon’s designs without abandoning our own. When I reflected on that 
extraordinary man’s situation (extraordinary not for his genius but for the way 
circumstances had elevated his mediocrity to such heights), what struck me was the 
need to ease his mind by feeding him grounds for hope. I seriously doubted that 
such a man could be banished to private life after governing France for four years, 
and I thought it quite fantastic to think he would agree to depart of his own free 
will. Indeed, I thought it would be difficult to prevent him from embarking on some 
dangerous adventure during his term in office unless one could find an appealing 
way to divert or at least restrain his ambition. That, in any case, was what I tried to 
do from the outset. As I told him: 


I will never help you overthrow the Republic but will gladly work with you to assure you an important 
place within it, and I think my friends will all eventually agree to do the same. The Constitution can be 
revised. Article 45, which prohibits the reelection of the president, can be changed. That is a goal we 
will gladly help you to achieve. 


Moreover, since the prospect of revision was dubious, I went further and 
suggested to him that in the future, if he governed France tranquilly, wisely, and 
modestly and limited himself to becoming the nation’s chief executive rather than 
its master or corrupter, he might at the end of his term be reelected by virtually 
unanimous consent in spite of Article 45, since the monarchist parties might not see 
his continuation in power for a limited time as incompatible with their hopes, while 
the republican party might see a government like his as the best way of 
familiarizing the country with republican rule and even fostering a taste for it. I told 
him this in sincere tones, because I was sincere when I said it. Then as now, my 
advice seemed to me in the best interests of the country and perhaps in his best 
interests as well. As was his wont, he listened to me carefully without giving any 
hint of the impression my words made on him. Words addressed to him were like 
stones tossed into a well: one could hear the sound they made, but one never knew 
what became of them. In any case, his approval of me seemed to increase over 
time. Of course I tried hard to please him insofar as was compatible with the public 
good. Whenever he recommended an honest and capable individual for a diplomatic 
post, I was quick to find a place for him. Even when his protégé was not very 
capable, I usually acquiesced, as long as the post was unimportant. But the president 
generally reserved his recommendations for scoundrels who had supported his party 
in the past out of desperation, not knowing where else to turn, and he felt obligated 
to reward them. Or else he tried to place what he called his people—men who were 
for the most part intriguers and rogues—in important embassies. In such cases I 
would go see him and explain the regulations that stood in the way of his wishes or 
the moral and political considerations that prevented me from complying. 
Sometimes I even hinted that I would resign rather than give in. When he saw that 
my refusal involved no personal grudge against him or systematic wish to resist his 
whims, he either gave in without lasting rancor or put the decision off until later. 

I did not get off so easily with his friends. They were like dogs ripping apart 
their prey. They assailed me constantly with their demands, so importunately and 
rudely that I often felt like throwing them out the window. I nevertheless sought to 
restrain myself. Once, though, one of them, an authentic refugee from the gallows, 
arrogantly asserted how odd he found it that the prince lacked the power to reward 
those who had suffered for his cause. “Sir,” I replied, “what would be best for the 
president of the Republic would be to forget that he was ever a pretender and 
remember that he is here to take care of France’s business, not yours.” What finally 
put me in the president’s good graces was, as I will describe later, my firm support 
for the Rome expedition, at least until he went too far and his policy became 


unreasonable. At one point he made my standing with him quite clear. Beaumont, 
during his brief stint as ambassador to London at the end of 1848, had said some 
very insulting things about Louis-Napoléon, who was at that point a candidate for 
the presidency, and this had caused quite a bit of irritation when Beaumont’s 
remarks were reported back to him. After becoming a minister, I tried on several 
occasions to raise the president’s opinion of Beaumont, but I would never have 
dared propose him for a post, as capable as he was and as eager as I was to have 
him. The post of ambassador to Vienna came open in September 1849. It was at 
that juncture one of the most important diplomatic posts we had because of our 
discussions with Italy and Hungary. The president himself said to me: “I propose to 
give the Vienna embassy to M. de Beaumont. I have had every reason to disapprove 
of him, but I know he is your best friend, and that is enough to persuade me to have 
him.” I was delighted. No one was better suited for the post than Beaumont, and 
nothing could please me more than to offer it to him. 

My colleagues were not all as assiduous as I was in seeking to win the 
president’s favor without betraying my convictions or my duties. 

Against all expectation, however, Dufaure always behaved toward the president 
precisely as he should have done. I believe he was half won over by the simplicity of 
the president’s manners. Passy seemed to take pleasure in annoying him, however. I 
think he felt he had debased himself by becoming the minister of a man he 
regarded as an adventurer and often sought to assert his superiority through 
impertinence. He unnecessarily opposed the president on frequent occasions, 
rejecting all his candidates, browbeating his friends, and rejecting his advice with 
ill-concealed disdain. The president therefore sincerely despised him. 

The minister in whom the president had the greatest confidence was Falloux. I 
always believed that Falloux had won him over by giving him something more 
substantial than any of the rest of us could or would offer him. 

Falloux, who was a legitimist by birth, upbringing, social connections, and taste, 
ultimately belonged exclusively to the Church, as mentioned earlier. He served 
legitimism but did not expect the legitimists to win; through all our revolutions he 
sought nothing other than a path by which the Catholic religion could be restored to 
power. He remained in government only to look out for the interests of the Church, 
and as he admitted to me with cunning candor on our first day in office, he did so on 
the advice of his confessor. I am convinced that Falloux saw from the beginning 
how Louis-Napoléon might serve his designs. He quickly realized that the president 
would become the Republic’s heir and France’s master, and from then on his only 


thought was how to use that inevitable outcome in the clergy’s interest. He had 
committed his party to the government, but not his person. 

From the time we joined the cabinet until the Assembly was adjourned on 
August 13, we made steady progress with the majority, despite the recalcitrance of 
its leaders. The deputies of the majority saw us daily doing battle with their 
adversaries, whose constant attacks on us eventually worked in our favor. In all that 
time we made no headway with the president, however; he tolerated our presence in 
his councils but never embraced us. 

Six weeks later precisely the opposite occurred: deputies returned from the 
provinces bitter at the reports of their friends that we had been unwilling to hand 
over control of local government, while the president moved closer to us for reasons 
I will explain later. We had advanced on one side to the exact extent that we had 
retreated on the other. 

The government was thus held up by two shaky and ill-matched supports, 
leaning now on one, now on the other, and constantly in danger of falling between 
the two. It was the Roman business that precipitated our downfall. 

This was how things stood when parliament resumed its labors on October 1, 
1849, and for the second and last time took up the Roman affair. 


CHAPTER 4 


Foreign affairs 


I did not want to interrupt the account of our domestic woes to discuss the problems 
we encountered abroad, of which I bore the brunt. I will now backtrack a bit to take 
up that part of the story. 

Once installed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and briefed on how things 
stood, I was terrified by the number of problems we faced as well as by their 
magnitude. What worried me most, however, was myself. 

By nature I distrust myself. My nine miserable years in the Assemblies of the 
waning monarchy had greatly aggravated this natural infirmity, and although the 
way I had just dealt with the trial of the February revolution might have somewhat 
enhanced my standing in my own eyes, I was most reluctant to accept so heavy a 
charge in such difficult times. I therefore began my tenure in a great deal of 
trepidation. 


I soon noticed several things that allayed my fears but did not entirely dispel 
them. First, I found that contrary to what one might assume, the most important 
issues are not always the most difficult to deal with. Indeed, the opposite tends to be 
true. The complexity of an issue does not necessarily increase with its importance. 
Matters often look simpler to the extent that their ramifications are extensive and 
consequential. Furthermore, a man whose decisions may affect the fate of an entire 
nation will always have more people he can call on to educate and assist him and 
attend to details, and who will be apt to encourage and defend him, than one who is 
occupied with minor matters at a lower level of responsibility. In addition, the very 
importance of the work stimulates all one’s powers, so that even if the task is 
somewhat more difficult, the workman is that much more equal to it. 

I had felt puzzled, anxious, and discouraged when faced with lesser 
responsibilities. I felt notably more tranquil and calm as my responsibilities 
increased. I have never been able to feign passion. My sense of the importance of 
the issues I was working on immediately raised the level of my engagement. The 
idea of failure had previously been unbearable to me. The prospect of a spectacular 
disaster on the world stage did not trouble me at all, and this made me see that there 
was more pride than timidity in my makeup. Furthermore, I soon noticed that in 
politics as in many other things, and perhaps all, the vividness of our impressions 
depends not on the importance of what happens but on how frequently a thing 
recurs. A person who is worried and anxious in dealing with a small matter—the 
only one for which he is responsible—will gain in confidence when confronted day 
after day with more important issues. Frequent recurrence makes each difficulty 
easier to bear. Earlier I mentioned that I had made many enemies by avoiding 
people of no particular talent, who often mistook my boredom for arrogance. I 
greatly feared that because of this flaw in my character, the great voyage I was 
about to undertake would soon run aground. But I soon discovered that while some 
people become more insolent as their careers advance, the opposite was true of me. 
It was far easier for me to be friendly and even cordial when I stood out than when I 
was part of a crowd. As minister, I did not need to seek people out or fear a chilly 
reception, because others feel impelled to cultivate people in positions like mine 
and are simple enough to attach great importance to every word we utter. In 
addition, as minister I dealt not only with the ideas of such fools but also with their 
interests, which always provide a ready topic of conversation. 

I thus realized that I was less unfit than I had feared for the role I had agreed to 
play, and that experience emboldened me not only for that moment but for the rest 
of my life. If you were to ask me what I gained from my ministry—which was so 


troubled, so thwarted at every turn, and so brief that I could only begin to deal with 
the issues I faced and not bring any of them to a conclusion—I would answer that I 
gained something very valuable, perhaps the most valuable thing in the world, 
namely, confidence in myself. 

In foreign as in domestic affairs, our greatest difficulties arose not from the 
nature of the issues themselves as from the people we had to work with. I saw this 
immediately. Most of our diplomats were creatures of the monarchy who in their 
heart of hearts deeply detested the government they served. On behalf of 
democratic and republican France they advocated the restoration of ancient 
aristocracies and worked secretly for the restoration of all of Europe’s absolute 
monarchies. Others, rescued by the revolution of February from an obscurity to 
which they should have been consigned forever, surreptitiously supported the 
demagogic parties the French government was fighting against. Their most common 
vice was timidity. Most of our envoys were afraid of supporting any policy in the 
countries in which they represented us and were even reluctant to reveal to their 
own governments opinions for which they might later be reprimanded. They 
therefore took care to conceal their views, camouflaging them well in a host of petty 
details, with which they filled their correspondence (for diplomats must always 
write, even when they know or would prefer to say nothing). They carefully 
refrained from disclosing what they thought about the events they recounted, much 
less what we ought to think. 

Thus most of our envoys were by their own choice quite useless, although to tell 
the truth, in most cases their uselessness was merely an artificial perfection of their 
true nature. As soon as I realized this, I decided to employ new men in the most 
important posts. 

I would have liked to get rid of the leaders of the majority, but that being 
impossible, I sought to coexist with them on good terms, and I even clung to the 
hope that I might please them while remaining independent of their influence. This 
was a difficult undertaking in which I nevertheless succeeded, for although I was 
more hostile to their policies than any other minister, I was also the only one to 
remain in their good graces. My secret, if it must be told, was to flatter their vanity 
while ignoring their advice. 

In dealing with small matters I had noticed something that is also applicable to 
large ones, namely, that in a negotiation an appeal to the vanity of one’s partners is 
the best way to proceed because it often yields substantial benefits in return for 
minimal concessions. Of course, in order to appeal effectively to the vanity of 
others, one has to put one’s own vanity entirely aside and worry exclusively about 


the success of one’s designs. That is why this kind of bargaining is always difficult. 
Yet I was very successful at it under the circumstances and reaped great rewards. 
Three men in particular believed that by virtue of positions they had formerly 
occupied, they enjoyed a special right to direct our foreign policy. These were M. de 
Broglie, M. Molé, and M. Thiers. I overwhelmed all three with deference. I invited 
them to visit me often and sometimes called on them for consultations, modestly 
and repeatedly seeking their advice, which I hardly ever followed—yet these great 
men nevertheless seemed quite pleased. I pleased them more by asking for their 
advice without following it than I would have by following it without asking for it. 
This stratagem worked especially well with M. Thiers. Rémusat, who had no 
ambitions of his own and sincerely wanted the government to survive and whose 
twenty-five years of experience had thoroughly familiarized him with all of M. 
Thiers’s flaws, once said to me that “the world misunderstands M. Thiers: he is 
much more vain than ambitious, values respect more than obedience, and sets more 
store by the appearance of power than by power itself. Consult him often and then 
do as you please. He will attach more importance to your deference than to your 
actions.” I acted accordingly, and with great success. In the two major issues I had 
to deal with during my tenure in office, Piedmont and Turkey, I did precisely the 
opposite of what M. Thiers wanted, yet we remained reasonably good friends 
throughout. 

As for the president, more than anything else, his handling of foreign affairs 
revealed how ill prepared he was for the great role that blind fortune had assigned 
him. I soon discovered that this man, whose pride aspired to control everything, had 
taken no steps to keep himself informed about anything. I was the one who 
proposed that he order a daily analysis of all dispatches and then review it. Before 
that, he had no idea what was happening in the world except by hearsay and knew 
only what the minister of foreign affairs wanted him to know. His mind therefore 
had to work without a solid underpinning of facts, and it was easy to see that it was 
furnished with pipe dreams. 

At times I was alarmed when I saw how vast, fantastic, unscrupulous, and 
confused his designs were. Of course, when I explained the true state of affairs, it 
was easy for me to get him to acknowledge the difficulties that stood in our way, 
because debate was not his strong suit. He would fall silent but not give in. One of 
his fantasies was that he might forge an alliance with one of the two great German 
powers, on whose aid he counted to redraw the map of Europe and erase the 
boundaries that the treaties of 1815 had drawn around France. When he saw that I 
did not believe that either of those powers was prepared to enter into such an 


alliance or aid him in his designs, he decided to sound out their ambassadors to 
Paris himself. One of them came to me one day in quite a state to tell me that the 
president of the Republic had asked him if his government would agree to France’s 
taking possession of Savoy in exchange for some equivalent territory. Another time 
he conceived the idea of sending a private agent—one of his men, as he called them 
—to negotiate directly with the German princes. He chose Persigny and asked me 
to accredit him, which I did, knowing full well that nothing could come of such a 
negotiation. I believe that Persigny had a double mission: to facilitate the usurpation 
at home and expansion abroad. He went first to Berlin and then to Vienna. As I 
expected, he was received handsomely, celebrated, and dismissed. 

But I have said enough about individuals. Let me turn now to policies. 

When I took office, Europe was still ablaze, although the flames had already 
been extinguished in certain countries. 

Sicily had been conquered and subdued. The Neapolitans had been reduced to 
obedience, not to say servitude. The battle of Novara had been fought and lost. The 
victorious Austrians negotiated with the son of Charles Albert, who had become the 
king of Piedmont after his father’s abdication. Their armies moved beyond the 
boundaries of Lombardy to occupy parts of the Papal States, Parma, Piacenza, and 
even Tuscany, which they had entered uninvited and even though the grand duke 
had been restored by his own subjects, who would subsequently pay a heavy price 
for their loyalty and zeal. Venice continued to hold out, however, and Rome, after 
repelling our first attack, called on the support of all the demagogues in Italy and 
stirred up all of Europe. Since February, Germany had never been more divided or 
agitated. Although the fantasy of German unity had evaporated, the older structure 
of German states had not yet been restored. The national assembly that had tried to 
create that unity had lost most of its members and fled Frankfurt, leaving it to make 
a show of its impotence and ridiculous outrage in one place after another. Its 
downfall did not restore order, however. On the contrary, it cleared the way for 
anarchy. 

The moderate—one might say innocent—revolutionaries, who had prided 
themselves on their ability to lead the peoples and princes of Germany peacefully, 
through reasoning and decrees, to submit to a united government, had failed and 
withdrawn from the arena in discouragement, leaving the field to the violent 
revolutionaries, who had always been certain that the only way to achieve unity in 
Germany was to completely destroy all the existing governments and abolish the old 
social order. Thus parliamentary debate gave way everywhere to riots. Political 
rivalry turned into class warfare. The natural hatred and jealousy the poor felt 


toward the rich were transformed in many places into socialist theory, but this was 
especially common in the small states of central Germany and the Rhine valley. 
Wiirttemberg was agitated. Saxony had just experienced a terrifying insurrection, 
which had been put down only with the aid of Prussia. Insurrections had also 
occurred in Westphalia and the Palatinate, and the people of Baden had recently 
toppled their grand duke and appointed a provisional government. Yet the ultimate 
victory of the princes, which I had anticipated during my travels in Germany the 
previous month, was no longer in doubt. The violence actually precipitated it. The 
great monarchies had recaptured their capitals and regained control of their armies. 
Their leaders still had hurdles to overcome, but the hour of mortal danger was past. 
Having regained control of their own states, or on the verge of doing so, they would 
soon gain control of the lesser states as well. The violent disruption of public order 
had given them the desire, the opportunity, and the right to intervene. 

Prussia had already begun to do so. The Prussians suppressed the Saxon 
insurrection by force. They entered the Palatinate of the Rhine, offered to intervene 
in Wiirttemberg, and were about to invade the Grand Duchy of Baden, thus 
occupying nearly all of Germany with their soldiers or their influence. 

Austria had emerged from the terrible crisis that had threatened its existence, 
but it was still in turmoil. Its armies had been victorious in Italy but were defeated 
in Hungary. 

Having given up hope of subduing his subjects on his own, the Austrian 
emperor had called on the czar of Russia for help, and on May 18 the czar issued a 
manifesto announcing that he would march on Hungary. 

The power of Czar Nicholas had previously remained unchallenged. He had 
watched the turmoil in other countries from afar, in security but not indifference. 
He alone now represented the old society of Europe and the ancient traditional 
principle of authority. He was not only the representative but also, in his own mind, 
the champion of that society. His political theories, religious beliefs, ambition, and 
conscience all drove him to assume that role. He had therefore made the cause of 
authority in the world his second empire, even vaster than his first, and with his 
letters and honors he encouraged everyone anywhere in Europe who scored a 
victory over anarchy or even over liberty as if they were his subjects, contributors to 
shoring up his power. For instance, he had sent a decoration to Filangieri, the 
conqueror of Sicily, on the southern edge of Europe, and in his own hand had 
written a letter expressing his satisfaction with the general’s success. From the 
height of his power the czar quietly contemplated the struggle gripping Europe. 
Freely, and not without a certain quiet disdain, he judged not only the follies of the 


revolutionaries he detested but also the vices and errors of the parties and princes to 
which he lent his support. He expressed himself simply, as the occasion arose, 
without seeking either to develop his thoughts or to hide them. 

In a secret dispatch dated August 11, 1849, Lamoriciére wrote me as follows: 


This morning the czar said this to me: “You think, General, that your dynastic parties would be capable 
of joining forces with the radicals to overthrow a dynasty they disliked in the hope of putting their 
preferred dynasty in its place, and I’m sure you’re right. Indeed, your legitimist party would not pass up 
the opportunity. I have long thought that the legitimists are the ones who stand in the way of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. That is one of the reasons why I recognized the Republic. I also see in your 
country a certain common sense that the Germans lack.” Later he added: “The king of Prussia, my 
brother-in-law and once my close friend, has paid no attention to my advice. Our political relations have 
therefore become noticeably chilly, and this has even affected our family relations.” 


“Look how he has behaved. He has presumed to lead the madmen who dream of unifying Germany! 
Now that he has broken with the parliament of Frankfurt, what has he done but commit himself to 
fighting troops raised under his own patronage from the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein? Can one 
imagine anything more shameful? And who knows where he is headed now with his proposals for a 
constitution?” And then he added: “Do not think that because I am intervening in Hungary, I intend to 
justify Austria’s actions there. Austria had made mistake after mistake and committed folly after folly, 
but all the same it allowed subversive doctrines to invade the country. The government had fallen into 
the hands of agents of disorder. That could not be tolerated.” On the subject of Italy he said: “We 
Greeks have no use for ecclesiastics in Rome performing temporal functions, but it makes no difference 
what arrangement the holy men work out among themselves provided they come up with something 
viable and you establish a government there capable of sustaining itself.” 


Lamoriciére, offended by the czar’s offhand and rather autocratic tone, which 
hinted at a rivalry between one pope and another, felt obliged to defend the 
institutions of Catholicism. “All right, all right,” the czar replied, “France may be as 
Catholic as she chooses as long as she avoids the wild theories and insane passions 
of the innovators.” 

Austere and harsh in the exercise of power, the czar was simple and almost 
bourgeois in his manners, retaining only the substance of sovereign power, while 
rejecting the pomp and circumstance. “The czar has been here since the twelfth,” 
the French agent in Saint Petersburg wrote me from Warsaw on July 17. “He 
arrived unexpectedly and without any escort in a postal carriage (his own coach 
having broken down sixty leagues from here) to attend the czarina’s saint’s day, 
which was celebrated just a few days ago. He made the journey in two and a half 
days, extraordinarily quickly, and will return home tomorrow. People here are 
struck by the contrast between simplicity and power when they see this sovereign, 
who, after sending 120,000 men into battle, travels the roads like a courier so as not 
to miss his wife’s saint’s day. Nothing better exemplifies the Slavic spirit, which 
takes the family to be the cornerstone of civilization.” 


It would of course be a great mistake to think that the czar’s immense power 
rested on force alone. Its true foundation was the will and ardent sympathy of the 
Russian people. Indeed, popular sovereignty is the basis of all government, and 
despite what people say, popular sovereignty lies concealed beneath even the least 
free of institutions. The Russian nobility had adopted the principles and, even more, 
the vices of Europe, but the people had no contact with the West or the new spirit 
that animated it. They saw the czar not only as their legitimate ruler but as God’s 
representative, indeed almost as God himself. 

France’s situation in the Europe I have just described was difficult and weak. 
Revolution had not succeeded in establishing lawful and stable liberal government 
anywhere. Amid the ruins revolution had left behind, the old powers were reviving 
everywhere, not exactly as they had been before but quite similar. We could not 
help those powers strengthen their positions or consolidate their victories, because 
the regimes they were restoring were antipathetic not only to the institutions created 
by the February revolution but also to the very essence of our ideas and to what was 
most permanent and invincible in our new mores. What is more, they distrusted us, 
with reason. The great role of restoring general order in Europe therefore eluded us. 
In any case, that role was already claimed by another country: it rightfully belonged 
to Russia, and only a supporting role would have been left to us. As for leading the 
innovators, this too was impossible for France, for two reasons: first, we could not 
advise them or pretend to lead them owing to their extravagance and dreadful 
incompetence; and second, we could not support them abroad without making 
ourselves vulnerable to their blows at home. Contact with their passions and 
doctrines would soon have set France ablaze, with thoughts of revolution 
dominating all other ideas. Thus we could not ally ourselves either with countries 
that accused us of having fomented revolution only to betray them or with princes 
who accused us of having endangered their thrones. We were left with nothing but 
the sterile goodwill of the English. We were as isolated as we had been before 
February, except that the Continent was now more hostile to us, and the English 
more lukewarm. 

We therefore had to curtail our ambitions and adopt a day-to-day approach, as 
in the past, but even that was difficult. The French nation, which had once loomed 
large in the world and in some respects still did, recognized the necessity but still 
resisted it. It remained proud though no longer preponderant. Though afraid to act, 
it still wished to speak with a loud voice and also wanted its government to be proud 
without assuming the risks of such a role. 


To be the foreign minister of such a country at such a time was to play a sad 
part. 

The very easy and complete victory we won on June 13 in Paris had 
extraordinary effects throughout Europe. People generally anticipated a new 
insurrection in France. The revolutionaries, though partially eradicated, were 
counting on such an event to stage a comeback and redoubled their efforts to be in a 
position to take advantage of it. Governments, though partially victorious, but afraid 
of what might come, refrained from striking their final blows. June 13 was met with 
cries of pain and joy from one end of the continent to the other. It tipped the 
balance in favor of the princes. 

The Prussian army, already in control of the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
immediately invaded the Grand Duchy of Baden, dispersed the insurgents, and 
occupied the entire country with the exception of Rastadt, which held out for 
several weeks. 

The revolutionaries from the Grand Duchy of Baden took refuge in Switzerland. 
Other refugees streamed in from Italy, France, and indeed every corner of Europe, 
for all of Europe except Russia had recently experienced revolution or was still in 
the throes of it. There were soon ten to twelve thousand of them—an army ready to 
attack neighboring states. This alarmed governments everywhere. 

Austria and even more Prussia, which had previous grounds to complain about 
the Swiss Confederation, and even Russia, which was not really concerned, spoke of 
invading Swiss territory to restore order there on behalf of the threatened 
governments. This we could not tolerate. 

I first tried to reason with the Swiss and persuade them not to wait until they 
were threatened but to honor their obligation under international law to expel the 
principal revolutionary leaders, who openly threatened the tranquility of their 
neighbors. “If you anticipate the just demands that may be made of you,” I 
repeatedly told the Confederation’s representative in Paris, “you can count on 
France to defend you against the unjust or excessive demands of foreign princes. 
We would rather risk war than allow them to pressure or humiliate you. But if you 
fail to do what is right, you will have to defend yourselves against all of Europe on 
your own.” This language had little effect, for nothing can rival the pride or 
presumption of the Swiss. Those peasants are all firmly convinced that their country 
is capable of standing up to every prince and every nation on earth. I then tried a 
different tack, which proved more successful. This was to advise foreign 
governments, who were quite willing to take my advice, not to grant amnesty for the 
time being to any of their subjects who had fled to Switzerland nor to allow them to 


return home, no matter what their degree of culpability. For our part, we closed our 
borders to all who, after seeking refuge in Switzerland, now wished to travel 
through France to England or America, including not only leaders but also harmless 
refugees. With all exits thus closed, Switzerland was left to deal with ten or twelve 
thousand adventurers, among whom were some of the biggest, most undisciplined 
troublemakers in Europe. The Swiss have had to feed them, house them, and even 
pay to prevent them from plundering the country. They thus quickly came to 
recognize the drawbacks inherent in the right of asylum. They could easily have 
managed to harbor a few illustrious leaders for an indefinite period of time despite 
the danger these men posed to their neighbors, but accommodating a revolutionary 
army proved most inconvenient. The most radical cantons were therefore the first to 
call for their troublesome and costly guests to leave as quickly as possible. And 
since it was impossible to get foreign governments to open their borders to the host 
of inoffensive refugees who were ready and willing to leave Switzerland without first 
expelling the leaders, who had every reason to stay, the latter too were ultimately 
expelled. Having come close to a confrontation with all the European powers for 
refusing to expel these refugees from its territory, the Swiss in the end chose to 
drive them all out in order to avoid a brief embarrassment and modest expense. 
There is no better example of the true nature of democracies, whose ideas about 
foreign affairs are often either confused or erroneous and whose foreign policies are 
often shaped exclusively by domestic factors. 

While all this was happening in Switzerland, the overall picture changed in 
Germany. After popular rebellion against governments, princes began quarreling 
among themselves. I followed this new phase of the revolution very closely but with 
considerable perplexity. 

Unlike in the rest of Europe, the revolution in Germany had no simple cause. It 
was a product of both the general spirit of the age and ideas of unity peculiar to the 
Germans. Demagogy had now been vanquished, but the thought of German unity 
persisted. The needs, memories, and passions from which it derived survived. The 
king of Prussia sought to appropriate it for his own purposes. That prince, a man of 
great wit but little sense, had for a year been wavering between fear of the 
revolution and the desire to take advantage of it. He fought as hard as he could or 
dared against the liberal democratic spirit of the age but promoted German 
unification, a risky venture in which he might have lost his crown and his life if he 
had dared indulge his desires to the full, for in order to overcome the resistance that 
the establishment of a central government would inevitably arouse on the part of 
existing institutions and rulers, Friedrich Wilhelm would have needed to enlist the 


revolutionary passions of the people, and this he could not do without quickly 
destroying himself. 

As long as the Frankfurt parliament retained its prestige and power, the king of 
Prussia indulged it and sought to have it install him as the head of the new empire. 
When the Frankfurt parliament was discredited and lost its power, the king changed 
his attitude but not his design. He tried to make himself the heir of the parliament’s 
authority and to challenge the revolution by fulfilling the fantasy of German unity, 
of which the democrats had availed themselves to undermine the German princes. 
To that end, he invited those princes to join with him in forming a new 
confederation, more tightly knit than the confederation of 1815, of which he would 
become the ruler. In exchange, he promised to restore them to their thrones or 
strengthen their grip on power. The princes detested Prussia but trembled before the 
revolution and therefore for the most part accepted the usurious bargain they were 
offered. Austria, which would have lost its foothold in Germany if this scheme had 
succeeded, could do no more than protest for the time being. The two principal 
monarchies in the south, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, followed Austria’s lead, but all 
of northern and central Germany joined this ephemeral confederation, which came 
into being on May 26, 1849, as the Alliance of the Three Kings. 

Prussia thus overnight became the dominant power in a vast country stretching 
from Meml to Basel, with some 26 or 27 million Germans marching under its 
orders. All this took place shortly after I took office. 

I confess that as I witnessed this remarkable spectacle, some peculiar ideas 
passed through my mind. For a moment I was tempted to believe that the 
president’s foreign policy was not as mad as it had seemed at first. The alliance of 
the northern courts that had weighed on us for so long had been broken. Two of the 
great Continental monarchies, Prussia and Austria, were at odds and almost at war. 
Had not the moment come for us to enter into one of those close and fruitful 
alliances that had eluded us for sixty years, perhaps undoing some of the damage 
done in 1815? If France helped Friedrich Wilhelm succeed in his undertaking, 
which England did not oppose, we could divide Europe and initiate one of those 
great crises that lead to a redrawing of boundaries. 

The times seemed so propitious to such ideas that they fired the imaginations of 
several of the German princes. The most powerful of them dreamed of nothing but 
redrawing boundaries and increasing their own power at the expense of their 
neighbors. The revolutionary disease that had afflicted the peoples of Europe 
seemed to have spread to their governments. 


“No confederation is possible with thirty-eight states,” the prime minister of 
Bavaria, Herr von der Pfordten, said to our ambassador. “Many of them will have to 
be subject to an intermediate power. What hope is there, for instance, of restoring 
order in the Grand Duchy of Baden unless it is divided among sovereigns strong 
enough to command obedience? In which case,” he added, “the Neckar valley 
would of course be ours.” 

I myself rejected all such thoughts as pure fantasies. 

I soon realized that Prussia neither could nor would give us much in return for 
our good offices; that its power over the other German states was very precarious 
and would prove ephemeral; that we should not rely on its king, who at the first 
hurdle would fail not only us but himself; and above all, that such vast and 
ambitious plans were not appropriate to a society as unstable and times as troubled 
as ours, nor was it appropriate for me, in whose hands chance had placed such 
fleeting powers, to entertain such designs. 

A more serious question that I asked myself was the following (I mention it here 
because it should be kept constantly in mind): Was it in France’s interest that the 
bonds among the states of the German confederation be tighter or looser? In other 
words, should we want Germany to become in certain respects a single nation, or 
should we rather see it remain an ill-assorted aggregation of disunited peoples and 
princes? It was an old tradition of our diplomacy that we should seek to keep 
Germany divided among a large number of independent powers. Indeed, this was 
obvious when beyond Germany there was only Poland and a still half-barbarous 
Russia. But is that still the case today? The answer to this question depends on the 
answer to another: To what extent does Russia currently imperil the independence 
of Europe? Since I believe that our West is threatened with sooner or later falling 
under the yoke or at least the direct and irresistible influence of the czars, I think 
that our primary interest is to encourage the union of all the Germanic races to 
oppose this. This state of the world is new. We must change our old precepts and be 
unafraid to strengthen our neighbors so that they might one day be prepared to join 
us in repelling the common master. 

The Russian emperor clearly sees what an obstacle a unified Germany would be 
for him. In one of his private letters to me, Lamoriciére wrote that the emperor, 
with his usual frankness and arrogance, once said to him that “if German unity, 
which you are doubtless no more keen to see than I am, were to come to pass, it 
would take a man capable of doing what Napoleon himself could not do to manage 
it, and if that man should arise and those armed masses should become a threat, 
then it will be your business and mine to deal with it.” 


When I asked myself these questions, however, the time had not yet come to 
answer or even debate them, because Germany reverted on its own, inevitably, to its 
former constitution and former anarchy of government. The Frankfurt assembly’s 
attempt to unify the country had failed. The efforts of the king of Prussia would 
meet the same fate. 

Only the fear of revolution had driven the German princes into Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s arms. As the fear of revolution subsided thanks to the efforts of the 
Prussians, Prussia’s allies—one might almost say her new subjects—aspired to 
regain their independence. The Prussian king’s enterprise was one of that 
unfortunate sort whose success stands in the way of ultimate triumph, and if one 
wants to compare great things to small, I would say that the king’s history was a 
little like ours, and like us he would fail when he had restored order, and because he 
did. The princes who had embraced what was called Prussian hegemony were not 
slow to seek an opportunity to renounce it. Austria would provide them with one as 
soon as its victory over Hungary allowed it to return to the German theater with its 
material forces as well as the power of the memories attached to its name. This is 
what happened in September 1849. When the king of Prussia once again found 
himself confronting this powerful rival, behind which he perceived Russia, his 
courage suddenly failed him, as I had foreseen, and he gradually resumed his 
former role. The German constitution of 1815 was reinstated, and the Diet resumed 
its sessions. Of the whole vast movement of 1848, soon only two visible traces 
remained: the small states were even more dependent on the large monarchies than 
before, and what was left of feudal institutions had suffered irreparable damage. 
Their ruin, consummated by the people, was ratified by the princes. From one end 
of Germany to the other, perpetual rents, seigneurial tithes, compulsory labor, and 
rights of transfer, hunting, and justice, which constituted much of the wealth of the 
nobility, remained abolished. The kings were restored, but the aristocracy would 
never again rise. 

Having convinced myself early on that we had no role to play in Germany’s 
domestic crisis, I strove simply to remain on good terms with the various 
contending parties. Above all, I maintained friendly relations with Austria, whose 
cooperation in the matter of Rome was essential, as I will explain later. I first sought 
to conclude the long-pending negotiations between Austria and Piedmont. I worked 
especially hard on this because I was convinced that as long as no durable peace 
existed there, Europe would not be settled and could again be plunged into great 
peril at any moment. 


Piedmont had been negotiating fruitlessly with Austria since the battle of 
Novara. Austria had initially attempted to impose unacceptable conditions. 
Piedmont, for its part, maintained claims that its fortunes could no longer justify. 
After several interruptions, negotiations had just resumed when I took office. We 
had a number of important reasons for wanting a treaty to be concluded without 
delay. Until then, nothing in Europe would be settled definitively. At any moment a 
wider war could be triggered from this small corner of the continent. Furthermore, 
Piedmont was too close to us to allow it to lose its independence from Austria or its 
newly acquired constitutional institutions, which gave it something in common with 
us. But both of these things would be at risk if there were a new recourse to arms. 

I therefore intervened eagerly with both parties on behalf of France, speaking to 
each in the language I thought most likely to be convincing. 

To Austria, I pointed out how urgent it was to secure a general European peace 
by concluding this particular treaty, and I sought to demonstrate what was excessive 
in its demands. 

To Piedmont, I indicated the points on which I felt honor and interest allowed it 
to yield. I was particularly keen to let its government know in clear and precise 
terms what it could expect from us so that it would not entertain, or pretend to 
entertain, dangerous illusions. I will not go into detail about the conditions we 
discussed, which are of no interest today. I will simply say that in the end we 
seemed on the verge of agreement, and virtually the only difference remaining 
concerned a question of money. That was where things stood, and the Austrian 
ambassador in Paris assured us of his country’s conciliatory intentions. I believed 
that peace was at hand when I learned on July 19 that the Austrian minister had 
abruptly changed his attitude and language, issuing a strict ultimatum in the 
harshest of terms and with only four days to respond. At the end of that period the 
armistice would end and war would resume. Marshal Radetzky was already 
concentrating his forces in preparation for renewed fighting. This news, so at odds 
with the peaceful assurances we had received, surprised and angered me. Such 
excessive demands, presented in the most arrogant and vehement manner, suggested 
that peace was not Austria’s only goal: what it was really after was an end to 
Piedmont’s independence and perhaps also to its representative institutions, because 
as long as freedom existed anywhere in Italy, Austria would feel its position 
elsewhere in the country threatened. 

My immediate thought was that there was no way we could allow such a close 
neighbor to be pressured this way, nor could we surrender to Austria’s army a 
territory that defended our own borders or allow the abolition of political freedom 


in the only country where it had shown itself moderate since 1848. I also felt that 
Austria’s behavior indicated that its intention had been either to deceive us or to test 
the extent of our tolerance—to probe us, as common parlance would have it. 

I judged that this was one of those extreme cases I had envisioned in advance in 
which it would be appropriate to risk not only my portfolio, which of course did not 
amount to much, but also the fate of France. I explained the situation to the Council 
of Ministers. The president and all my colleagues unanimously agreed that action 
was essential. By telegraph we immediately dispatched orders to concentrate the 
Army of Lyon at the base of the Alps. I then returned home and wrote the 
following letter myself (since the flaccid diplomatic style was unsuited to the 
occasion): 


If the Austrian government maintains the demands indicated in your telegram of yesterday, and if it 
abandons diplomatic talks, renounces the armistice, and attempts, as your telegram states, to dictate 
peace terms to Turin, Piedmont can rest assured that we will not abandon it. The situation would no 
longer be the same as that which preceded the battle of Novara, when Piedmont spontaneously, and 
against our advice, took up arms and resumed fighting. Now it would be Austria taking the initiative 
without provocation. The nature of Austria’s demands and the high-handedness of its manner would give 
us reason to believe that its actions were not concerned solely with making peace but were also intended 
to threaten the territorial integrity of Piedmont or at least the independence of the Sardinian 
government. 


We will not allow such designs to be carried out at our doorstep. If Piedmont is attacked under such 
circumstances, we will defend it. 


I also felt obliged to summon Austria’s representative, a petty diplomat who 
quite resembled a fox in both appearance and character. Having chosen the course 
we did, I thought that the prudent thing for me to do was to display my anger, so I 
availed myself of the fact that I could not yet be expected to have acquired the habit 
of diplomatic reserve to express our surprise and discontent in such a rude way that, 
as he told me later, he had never been so badly received in his life. 

Before the dispatch excerpted above reached Turin, the two powers came to an 
agreement. The money question was settled on more or less the terms we had 
suggested. The Austrian government had simply attempted to use fear to hasten the 
negotiations along. In the event, it proved quite easy on the conditions. 

Prince Schwarzenberg passed on to me all sorts of justifications and excuses, 
and the final treaty was signed on August 6. The terms were better than Piedmont 
could have hoped for after so many errors and misfortunes, since the treaty 
guaranteed more advantages than the Piedmontese had dared ask for at the outset. 

This affair clearly revealed the habits of English diplomacy and in particular of 
Lord Palmerston, who was in charge at the time. This merits further discussion. 


From the beginning of the negotiation, the English government had earned Turin’s 
favors. It had shown consistent animosity toward Austria, while offering strong 
encouragement to the Piedmontese not to submit to the conditions Austria sought to 
impose on them. My first concern after making the decisions indicated above was to 
inform the English and seek their support. I therefore sent Drouyn de Lhuys, at that 
time our ambassador in London, the dispatch from which I quoted above and urged 
him to read it to Lord Palmerston and sound out his intentions. Drouyn de Lhuys 
replied as follows: 


When I informed Lord Palmerston of your decisions and of the instructions you had transmitted to M. 
Boislecomte, he listened with signs of enthusiastic agreement, but when I said, “You see, my lord, how 
far we are willing to go. Can you tell me how far you yourself will go?” Lord Palmerston answered 
immediately: “The British government, whose interest in this matter is not as great as yours, will offer 
the government of Piedmont nothing more than diplomatic assistance and moral support.” 


How typical. 

England, protected from the revolutionary disease by the wisdom of its laws and 
the strength of its ancient mores and from the wrath of the princes by its power and 
island location, is eager to play the role of advocate of liberty and justice in the 
domestic affairs of the Continent. It likes to censure and even insult the strong, 
while justifying and encouraging the weak. But in doing so it seems merely to be 
striking the right pose and arguing for a proper theory. When England’s protégés 
need its help, it offers moral support. 

For England, I must add before moving on, this policy worked out very well. 
The Piedmontese remained convinced that England alone had defended them, while 
we had all but abandoned them. England remained very popular in Turin, while 
France was highly suspect. Nations are like people: they prefer loud protestations on 
their behalf to actual services rendered. 

No sooner did we escape this bad pass than we found ourselves in an even 
worse predicament. We had watched what was happening in Hungary with regret 
and apprehension. The country’s misfortunes aroused our sympathy. We could not 
possibly approve of the Russian intervention, which for a time made Austria subject 
to the czar and increased the czar’s influence in European affairs. All this took place 
beyond our reach, however, and we could do nothing. 

In my instructions to Lamoriciére (July 24, 1849) I wrote: 


I hardly need tell you that we are following events in Hungary with keen but pained interest. 
Unfortunately, our role in this matter must for now remain passive. The letter and spirit of the treaties 
give us no ground to intervene, and in any case our distance from the theater of battle would impose a 
certain reserve, given the current state of our affairs and of Europe’s. Since we cannot speak or act 
effectively, our dignity demands that we refrain from showing any futile emotion or impotent goodwill in 


regard to this matter. Therefore, with respect to events in Hungary, we must limit ourselves to careful 
observation of what is going on now and anticipation of what will take place in the future. 


Badly outnumbered, the Hungarians were of course defeated or surrendered, 
and their most important leaders, along with a number of Polish generals who had 
joined their cause, crossed the Danube toward the end of August and delivered 
themselves into the hands of the Turks at Widdin. From there, the two main 
leaders, Dembinski and Kossuth, wrote to our ambassador in Constantinople. Their 
letters revealed each man’s character and cast of mind. The soldier’s was short and 
simple, while that of the lawyer and orator was long and ornate. Among the 
sentences I remember was this: “As a good Christian, I chose the inexpressible pain 
of exile rather than the tranquility of death.” In the end both men asked for French 
protection. 

While the banished leaders implored France for support, the Austrian and 
Russian ambassadors appeared before the Divan and asked that they be handed 
over. Austria based its demand on the Treaty of Belgrade, which established no 
such right, while Russia relied on the Treaty of Kainardji (July 10, 1774), whose 
terms were at best highly obscure. Ultimately, however, they were appealing not to 
international law but to the better-known and more widely respected principle of 
might makes right. This was clear from their words and actions. Both ambassadors 
indicated at once that it was a question of war and peace. Refusing all discussion, 
they demanded an answer of yes or no, declaring that if the answer were negative, 
they would immediately break off all diplomatic relations with Turkey. 

The Turkish ministers’ response to these imperious demands was mild: Turkey 
was a neutral country, international law prohibited them from surrendering refugees 
who had sought asylum in their country, and the Austrians and Russians had 
frequently invoked the same law in regard to Muslim rebels who had sought asylum 
in Hungary, Transylvania, and Bessarabia. They modestly suggested that what was 
permitted on the left bank of the Danube ought to be permitted on the right. 
Finally, they indicated that what they were being asked to do was contrary to their 
honor and religion, adding that they would readily agree to intern the refugees 
themselves in places where they could do no harm but would not consent to deliver 
them to the executioner. 

“The young sultan,” our ambassador informed me, “yesterday told the Austrian 
envoy that although he deplored what the Hungarian rebels had done, he could no 
longer see them as anything other than unfortunate individuals seeking to escape 
death, whom he was forbidden to surrender on humanitarian grounds. Meanwhile, 
the grand vizier, Reshid Pasha, told me this: ‘If I lose power for this, I will be proud 


of it,’ and he added, in a highly emotional tone, that ‘in our religion any man who 
asks for mercy shall be granted it.” They spoke like civilized men and Christians. 
The ambassadors, acting like true Turks, limited their response to saying that the 
fugitives must be handed over or there would be consequences, probably including 
war. 

The Muslim population itself was moved. It approved and supported its 
government, and the mufti came to thank our ambassador for supporting the 
humanitarian cause and proper law. 

From the inception of the dispute the Divan had turned to the French and 
British ambassadors. It had appealed to public opinion in the two great countries 
they represented, asked their advice, and called on their help in case the northern 
powers made good on their threats. The ambassadors had immediately responded 
that in their opinion Austria and Russia had overstepped the limits of the law, and 
they had encouraged the Turkish government to resist. 

Meanwhile, an aide-de-camp of the czar arrived in Constantinople. He brought 
a letter written in the czar’s own hand demanding that the sultan extradite the Poles 
who had served in the Hungarian war or even earlier against the Russian army. This 
message, which lacked magnanimity and went far beyond what Russia was actually 
seeking to achieve, unless its true goal was war, will seem strange unless one takes 
the trouble to understand the particular reasons that prompted the czar’s actions on 
this occasion. The following excerpt from a letter I received from Lamoriciére lays 
out those reasons with great sagacity and shows the degree to which public opinion 
is feared in that extremity of Europe, where it seems to have no organ and to exert 
no power: 


As you know, the Hungarian war was waged in support of Austria, whose people are hated and whose 
government commands no respect, and it was therefore very unpopular. It yielded nothing and cost 84 
million francs. In compensation for the sacrifices of the campaign, the Russians hoped to bring Bem, 
Dembinski, and the other Polish prisoners back to Poland. There is genuine outrage toward these men, 
especially in the army. The desire to assuage wounded national pride was somewhat out of control and 
had warmed the passions of Russia’s soldiers and people. Omnipotent though he is, the emperor is 
obliged to take great care with the feelings of the masses on whom he relies and who are the true source 
of his strength. In this case it is not simply a matter of his personal pride, however. What is at stake is 
the national pride of the country and army. 


These were unquestionably the considerations that led the czar to send the 
presumptuous note I mentioned. Prince Radziwill presented his letter and got 
nothing. He departed at once, arrogantly refusing the offer of a second farewell 
audience. The Russian and Austrian ambassadors then officially declared that 
diplomatic relations between their countries and the Divan had ended. 


At that critical moment the Divan acted firmly yet with an assured prudence that 
would have done honor to the most experienced governments in Europe. Even as 
the sultan refused to yield to the demands, or rather the orders, of the two 
emperors, he wrote to the czar to say that he did not wish to discuss the point of 
law, which would involve the interpretation of treaties; rather, he appealed to his 
friendship and honor, urging him to understand why the Turkish government 
refused to take a step that would have caused it to forfeit the world’s esteem. Once 
again he offered to see to it that the refugees could do no harm. Abdul Medjid chose 
one of the most capable and subtle men in his empire, Fuad Efendi, to carry his 
letter to Saint Petersburg. A similar letter was addressed to Vienna, but it was to be 
presented to the Austrian emperor by the resident Turkish ambassador, which was a 
subtle but obvious way of indicating the different values attached to the assent of 
the two rulers. This information reached me toward the end of September. My first 
concern was to pass it on to England. At the same time I wrote a private letter to 
our envoy in which I said the following: 


The future conduct of England, which has greater interests at stake in this matter than we do and is less 
vulnerable than we are to what may come of it, will inevitably have a great influence on our own future 
conduct. The English government must say clearly and categorically how far it intends to go. I have not 
forgotten the Piedmont affair. If they want our help, let them dot all the i's. If they do, it is possible that 
they will find us quite resolute; if not, not. It is also very important that you make sure of the attitudes 
that Tories of various stripes will take toward these events, because in a parliamentary government, 
where opinion is constantly shifting, the support of the dominant party is not always a sufficient 
guarantee. 


Despite the gravity of the situation, the English ministers, dispersed at the time 
because of the parliamentary recess, took a rather long time to reconvene, because 
in England, the only country in the world still governed by its aristocracy, most of 
the ministers are also great landowners and usually great lords as well. They had 
retired to their estates for a break from the tiresome and irritating business of 
politics and were in no haste to return. Meanwhile, the entire English press, without 
distinction as to party, caught fire. It expressed outrage at the two emperors and 
stirred up public opinion in favor of Turkey. Feeling the heat, the English 
government quickly made up its mind. At stake, it declared, was not only the future 
of the sultan but England’s influence in the world. It therefore decided (1) to make 
representations to Russia and Austria and (2) to send the British Mediterranean fleet 
to the Dardanelles to bolster the sultan’s confidence and, if necessary, defend 
Constantinople. The English government urged us to do the same and to act in 
concert. The order to dispatch the English fleet was sent that same evening. 


The news of these momentous decisions embarrassed me greatly. I did not 
hesitate to approve our ambassador’s generous attitude and offer our assistance to 
the sultan. I was not yet sure, however, that it was wise to take such a belligerent 
approach. The English invited us to follow their lead, but our position was not at all 
the same as theirs. By mounting an armed defense of Turkey, England was risking 
its fleet, but we would be risking our very existence. If worse came to worst, the 
English government could count on the support of Parliament and the nation, while 
we would almost certainly be abandoned by the Assembly and even the country in 
the event of war, because our domestic troubles and dangers overshadowed 
everything else. I was convinced, moreover, that in this case threats would not 
advance our plan but ruin it. If Russia—for in my view it was Russia alone that 
mattered, Austria playing no other role but that of satellite—was somehow seeking 
to open the issue of dividing up the East by invading Turkey, which I found it 
difficult to believe, sending our fleet would not forestall the crisis. And if the real 
goal was rather, as seemed likely, merely to take vengeance against the Poles, 
sending the fleet would make matters worse by making it difficult for the czar to 
retreat and by enlisting his vanity in support of his resentments. 

It was in this frame of mind that I went to the cabinet meeting, where I saw 
immediately that the president had already made up his mind and even, as he told 
us, committed himself. His decision had been inspired by the English ambassador, 
Lord Normanby, a diplomat in the eighteenth-century mold, who had ingratiated 
himself with Louis-Napoléon by cultivating, and even having his wife cultivate, the 
company of Miss Howard, the president’s mistress, or more accurately, his favorite, 
since he always had several mistresses at once. Most of my colleagues agreed that 
we should immediately join forces with the English, as they had requested, and send 
our fleet in concert with theirs to the Dardanelles. 

Unable to postpone a step I considered premature, I asked that before putting 
the plan into operation, we at least consult Falloux, who for reasons of health had 
been forced to leave Paris and retire to the country for a time. Lanjuinais went off 
to see him, explained what was happening, and returned to tell us that Falloux was 
unreservedly in favor of dispatching the fleet. The order was sent at once. Falloux 
had spoken, however, without consulting his allies, the leaders of the majority, and 
even without considering the consequences of his actions. He had yielded to an 
unthinking impulse, as he sometimes did, because he was by nature rash and 
thoughtless, whereas education had made him calculating to the point of duplicity. 
It is likely that after speaking to Lanjuinais, he received advice or on his own came 
to conclusions contrary to the opinion he had expressed. He therefore wrote me a 


very long and very confused letter in which he pretended to have misunderstood 
Lanjuinais (which was impossible, since Lanjuinais is the clearest and plainest of 
men in both word and deed), and in any case there was nothing ambiguous about 
the issue. He revised his opinion and sought to shirk responsibility. I immediately 
responded with this note: 


Dear Colleague, 

The government has made its decision, and there is nothing to be done now but wait and see what 
happens. In this matter, moreover, the government is jointly responsible. There is no individual 
responsibility. I did not support the measure, but the decision having been made, I am prepared to 
defend it to the hilt. 


Although I was willing thus to teach Falloux a lesson, I was nevertheless quite 
worried and embarrassed by my own role. I was not particularly upset by what was 
going to happen in Vienna. But what would the czar do, having committed himself 
so rashly and apparently irrevocably vis-a-vis the sultan, now that his pride had been 
so rudely challenged by our threats? Fortunately, I had two able agents in Saint 
Petersburg and Vienna, to whom I could express my concerns openly. I wrote as 
follows: 


Proceed very slowly in this matter. Refrain from challenging our adversaries’ pride. Avoid too great or 
too obvious intimacy with the English ambassadors, whose government is detested in the courts to 
which you are accredited, but remain on good terms with them. To succeed, adopt a friendly tone and 
do not seek to frighten. Show our situation as it is. We do not want war, we hate it, we fear it, but we 
cannot allow ourselves to be dishonored. We cannot advise the Porte,*2 which is asking for our advice, 
to show cowardice, and when the courage it displayed, which we approved, puts it in danger, we cannot 
refuse its request for help. We must therefore be given a way out. Is Kossuth’s head worth all-out war? Is 
it in the interest of the powers to open the question of the Orient in this way now? Can we not find a 
course that saves everyone’s honor? What do they really want? Do they just want a few poor devils 
handed over to them? Surely that is not worth such a tremendous fuss. But if that is just a pretext, if the 
ultimate meaning of this affair is that they want to lay hands on the Ottoman Empire, then they 
definitely must want all-out war, for ultrapacific though we are, we would never allow Constantinople to 
fall without a fight. 


Fortunately, by the time these instructions reached Saint Petersburg, the affair 
was over. Lamoriciére had done what I asked without knowing it. In this situation 
he acted with a prudence and restraint that surprised people who did not know him 
but did not surprise me at all. I knew that he was a man of impetuous temperament, 
but he had been trained in the school of Arab diplomacy, the most elaborate of all, 
and was circumspect and subtle to the point of cunning. 

As soon as Lamoriciére heard the first rumors of trouble directly from Russian 
sources, he immediately made it quite plain, but in friendly terms, that he 
disapproved of what had just happened in Constantinople, but he refrained from 


making official representations and above all avoided threats. While consulting 
closely with the English ambassador, he carefully avoided any joint ventures, and 
when Fuad Efendi arrived with Abdul Medjid’s letter, he secretly let him know that 
he would not see him so as not to compromise the success of his negotiations but 
that Turkey could count on France. 

He received excellent assistance from the envoy of His Sultanic Highness, 
whose Turkish exterior concealed a very quick and agile mind. Although the sultan 
had called on France and England for support, Fuad refrained from calling on the 
representatives of those two powers after reaching Saint Petersburg. He refused to 
see anyone before speaking to the czar, on whose will alone the success of his 
mission depended, or so he said. 

The czar must have been greatly displeased to see how unsuccessful his threats 
had been and what an unexpected turn events had taken, but he managed to restrain 
himself. At bottom, he did not wish to broach the Eastern Question, although he 
had only recently let drop the remark that “the Ottoman Empire is dead. All that is 
left is to make the funeral arrangements.” 

It would have been very difficult to go to war to force the sultan to deliver the 
refugees in violation of international law. The czar would have had the savage 
passions of his people on his side, but public opinion throughout the civilized world 
would have stood against him. He already knew how things stood in England and 
France. He decided to pull in his horns immediately, before anyone had time to 
threaten him. In other words, the great emperor gave way, much to the surprise of 
his own subjects and even of foreigners. He received Fuad and withdrew the 
ultimatum he had given the sultan. Austria quickly followed suit. By the time Lord 
Palmerston’s note reached Saint Petersburg, it was all over. It would have been best 
to leave it at that and say no more. But while we had sought nothing more in this 
matter than success, the English government also wanted credit for achieving it. It 
needed to have something to show its agitated constituents. The day after the 
emperor’s decision was announced, the English ambassador, Lord Bloomfield, 
therefore went to see Count Nesselrode, who received him rather coolly, and read 
him a note in which Lord Palmerston politely but peremptorily demanded that the 
sultan not be forced to surrender the refugees. The Russian replied that he failed to 
see the purpose or object of this meeting, that the matter Lord Bloomfield had 
apparently wished to discuss had been settled, and that in any case England had no 
business getting involved. Lord Bloomfield asked where things stood. Count 
Nesselrode arrogantly refused to give him any explanation, “because to do so would 
be to recognize England’s right to meddle in a matter that is none of its business.” 


When the English ambassador insisted on leaving at least a copy of the note with 
Count Nesselrode, the count, after initially refusing, ended by curtly accepting the 
missive and dismissing the ambassador with a nonchalant remark to the effect that 
he would respond eventually but that the note was terribly long and the task quite 
tedious. “France,” the chancellor added, “has already conveyed the same message, 
but much sooner and more skillfully.” 

Thus we learned that the dangerous dispute was over, as we had just witnessed 
the happy endings of the two major foreign crises we had had to deal with, the wars 
in Piedmont and Hungary, on account of which world peace had hung in the 
balance; but at that moment the government itself was on the verge of collapse. 


28. Thiers’s center-right coalition, a group called the Comité de la rue de Poitiers after its meeting place. 
29. The conseil des ministres, or council of ministers, another name for the cabinet. 

30. See the chronology. 

31. Pierre Leroux. 

32. The Ottoman government. 


APPENDICES TO PART I 
[February 24, 1848—October 1850] 


Anecdote recounted to me today, October 8, 1850, by General Bedeau: 

General Dumas, the king’s aide-de-camp, told me that on February 24, 1848, 
when the king reached the bottom of the stairs in the Tuileries, he was so 
overwhelmed by emotion that when he encountered a noncommissioned officer of 
the National Guard whom he knew to be an opponent, he said, “Sir, I speak to you 
not as your king but as an old man who begs you to protect him and his family.” 

The same general also told Bedeau that before leaving the Tuileries, the king 
ordered that all the line troops in the garden be relieved by the National Guard. 


Conversation with Barrot (October 10, 1850). February 24 according to 
Barrot. 


I believe that M. Molé refused the ministry only after the fusillade on the boulevard. 
Thiers told me that he had been called at one in the morning; that he told the king I 
was the man who was needed at that moment; that the king at first resisted, then 
gave in; and finally that he postponed our meeting with him until nine in the 
morning. 

At five o’clock Thiers came to my house and woke me up. We talked. He 
returned home, where I met him at eight. I found him calmly shaving. It was quite 
unfortunate that the king and M. Thiers had let the time between one and eight in 
the morning thus slip away. When he finished shaving, we went to the palace. The 
people were already in an uproar. Barricades were going up, and some shots had 
already been fired at the Tuileries from adjacent houses. We nevertheless found the 
king still quite calm and behaving normally. He offered the usual banal pleasantries. 
At that point Bugeaud was still the commanding general. I strongly urged Thiers not 
to take over a government tainted by association with Bugeaud and at least to 
balance things out by making Lamoriciére, who was present, commander of the 
National Guard. Thiers agreed to that plan, which the king and Bugeaud himself 
also approved. I then proposed to the king that the Chamber of Deputies be 
dissolved. “Never! Never!” he angrily replied before walking out of the room and 


slamming the door on me and Thiers. Clearly, he had agreed to take us only to save 
the day, and after compromising us in the eyes of the people, he intended to cast us 
aside with the help of the legislature. In ordinary times I would therefore have 
resigned immediately. But in view of the gravity of the situation, I stayed on and 
proposed to go before the people and personally announce that a new government 
had been appointed in the hope of calming things down. Since it was impossible to 
have announcements printed and posted in time, I saw myself as a human poster. I 
must give Thiers credit for being willing to accompany me, but I was afraid that his 
presence would only cause trouble, so I refused. I proceeded on alone. I approached 
each barricade unarmed. Rifles were lowered, the barricades were opened, and 
people shouted: “Vive la réforme! Vive Barrot!” We went all the way to the porte 
Saint-Denis, where we found a barricade two stories high defended by men who 
showed no sign of approving my words and made no move to allow me to pass. 
Hence I had no choice but to retrace my steps. On the way back I found the people 
more agitated than they had been earlier. Yet I did not hear a single seditious cry, 
nothing that presaged an immediate revolution. The only troubling report I received 
came from Etienne Arago. He approached me and said: “If the king does not 
abdicate, we will have a revolution by eight o’clock tonight.” I then reached the 
place Vendôme. Thousands of men were following me, shouting: “To the Tuileries! 
To the Tuileries!” I asked myself what I should do. Had I gone to the Tuileries at 
the head of such a multitude, I would have been absolute master of the situation, 
but as the result of an act that might have seemed revolutionary and violent. Had I 
known what was happening at that moment in the Tuileries, I would not have 
hesitated, but the worry had not yet crossed my mind. The people, it seemed to me, 
had not yet made up their minds. I knew that all the troops were falling back on the 
palace and that the government and generals were there. I therefore could not 
imagine the panic that would shortly place it in the hands of the multitude. I turned 
right and headed home for a short rest. I had not yet eaten and was exhausted. A 
short while later, Malleville sent word from the Ministry of the Interior that it was 
urgent that I come in to sign telegraphic dispatches for the départements. I went by 
coach and was met with acclamations by the people. Then I left the ministry for the 
palace. I still had no idea what was going on there. Upon reaching the quay opposite 
the garden, I saw a regiment of dragoons headed back to the barracks. The colonel 
said: “The king has abdicated. All the troops are withdrawing.” I hastened on. Upon 
reaching the guard booth, I found it very difficult to gain entry to the court, as 
troops were pouring out through every gate. At last I made my way into the court, 
which was already nearly empty. The duc de Nemours was there. I pressed him to 


tell me the whereabouts of the duchesse d’Orléans. He said he had no idea, but he 
thought she was in the building by the water. I hastened there only to learn that the 
duchess was not present. I forced open the door and searched the apartments, which 
were indeed empty. I left the Tuileries, leaving Havin behind with orders not to 
allow the duchess to go to the Chamber if she were found, since we could do 
nothing with the Assembly. Had I found the duchess and her son, my intention was 
to put them on horseback and ride with them among the people. I even had the 
horses made ready. But since I could not find the duchess, I returned to the Ministry 
of the Interior. I met you on the way. You know what was taking place at the 
ministry. Someone arrived with a message urging me to hasten to the Chamber. 
The moment I entered, the leaders of the extreme left surrounded me and dragged 
me, almost by force, into the first office. There they begged me to propose that the 
Assembly appoint a provisional government, of which I would be a member. I 
categorically refused and returned to the Chamber. You know the rest. 


Incidents from February 24, 1848. Efforts by M. Dufaure and his friends 
to prevent the February revolution.—Responsibility of M. Thiers for 
neutralizing their efforts. 


Today (October 19, 1850), Rivet and I discussed his recollections of an incident 
well worth remembering. 

In the week before the monarchy was overthrown, a number of conservative 
deputies were gripped by worries that neither the government nor their colleagues 
shared. They thought it would be better to bring down the government, provided it 
was done without violence, than to run the risk of allowing the banquets to take 
place. One of them, M. Sallandrouze, proposed the following to M. Billault: There 
was to be a banquet on Tuesday the 22nd. On the 21st, M. Dufaure and his friends 
would present a carefully worded motion drafted in conjunction with Sallandrouze 
and the forty other deputies for whom he spoke, whose names he listed. They would 
vote for the motion provided the opposition canceled the banquet and blocked 
further popular action. 

On Sunday, February 20, we met at Rivet’s to discuss this proposal. Those 
present, as far as I can recall, included Dufaure, Billault, Lanjuinais, Corcelle, 
Ferdinand Barrot, Talabot, Rivet, and me. Billault explained Sallandrouze’s 
proposal. We accepted it immediately and drafted a motion accordingly. I did the 
drafting, and my draft was then modified and approved by my friends. The terms, 


which I have forgotten, were quite moderate, but adopting the motion would 
inevitably topple the government. 

It remained to fulfill the condition set by the conservatives, namely, the 
cancellation of the banquet. Since we were not part of the banquet movement, we 
could not stop them on our own. We agreed that one of us would immediately go to 
see Duvergier de Hauranne and Barrot and suggest that they draft a proposal 
reflecting the conservatives’ condition. Rivet was chosen to pursue this negotiation, 
and we adjourned until that evening, when we would find out what he had managed 
to achieve. 

That night, Rivet came and reported on what had happened as follows: 

Barrot had eagerly entertained the overture. He enthusiastically clasped Rivet’s 
hands and stated that he was more than ready to do what was asked of him. He 
seemed relieved of a great weight as he glimpsed the possibility of escaping 
responsibility for the banquets. But he added that he was not the only person 
involved and that he would have to have his friends’ agreement before he could do 
anything, as we were only too well aware. 

Rivet then went to see Duvergier, who was at the Conservatory of Music but 
was expected home before dinner. Rivet waited. Duvergier returned. Rivet told him 
about the conservatives’ proposal and our motion. Duvergier was scornful of the 
news. They had gone too far, he said, to turn back now. The conservatives had 
recovered their senses too late. He, Duvergier, and his friends could not promise to 
dissuade the masses from proceeding with their planned demonstration without 
forfeiting their popularity and perhaps their influence. “But,” he added, “I am only 
giving you my quick personal impression. Tonight I will dine with Thiers, and I will 
send you a note with our final decision.” 

The note arrived, in fact, during our meeting. It succinctly stated that Thiers 
shared the opinion Duvergier had expressed earlier and that the matter should be 
dropped. We immediately dispersed. The die was cast! 

I have no doubt that the most important reason for Duvergier and Thiers’s 
refusal was one that they left unstated, namely, that if the government fell quietly as 
the result of a joint effort by us and some of the conservatives on a motion that we 
presented, power would pass to us and not to those who had sought to obtain it by 
orchestrating the whole complicated contrivance of the banquets. 


Dufaure’s conduct on February 24, 1848 


Rivet told me today (October 19, 1850) that he had never spoken with Dufaure 
about what happened to him on February 24 but that he had come to the following 
conclusions from his conversation with members of Dufaure’s family and others 
very close to him: 

At around 6:15 on February 23, M. Molé, after consulting with M. de 
Montalivet, sent a message asking Dufaure to come see him. On his way to visit M. 
Molé, Dufaure stopped at Rivet’s place and asked him to wait, because he intended 
to return there after seeing M. Molé. Dufaure did not return, however, and Rivet 
did not see him again for quite some time. His impression was nevertheless that 
after a long conversation with M. Molé, Dufaure had stated that he did not wish to 
be part of the new government and that in his opinion the circumstances called for 
men who had been leaders of the movement, namely, Thiers and Barrot. 

He returned home quite frightened by the look of Paris, found his mother-in- 
law and wife more frightened still, and at five in the morning on the 24th left with 
them for Vanves. He returned alone. I saw him at eight or nine, and I do not recall 
his saying that he had taken a trip earlier that morning. I had gone to his house with 
Lanjuinais and Corcelle. We soon went our separate ways after agreeing to meet at 
the Chamber of Deputies at noon. Dufaure did not show up. Apparently, he had 
started on his way but reached the Assembly just as it was being invaded. What is 
certain is that he made a detour and joined his family in Vanves. 


February 24, according to G. de Beaumont 


Today (October 24, 1850), I had a conversation with Beaumont that deserves to be 
recorded. Here is his account: 

On February 24 at seven in the morning, Jules Lasteyrie and another man (I 
have forgotten the name Beaumont told me) came looking for me in order to take 
me to M. Thiers’s home, where Barrot, Duvergier, and several others were 
expected. 

D.: Do you know what happened that night between Thiers and the king? 

B.: I was told by Thiers (and then more fully by Duvergier, who made notes of 
Thiers’s account at the time) that he had been summoned at around one o’clock and 
found the king quite undecided. He told him at once that he could only join the 
government with Barrot and Duvergier. After raising several objections, the king 
appeared to give in. He then told Thiers to return later that morning. As Thiers was 
leaving, however, the king told him that there was still no binding agreement on 


either side. (Clearly, the king was reserving the right to try to put together another 
government before morning.) 

At this point, Beaumont continued, I must mention a curious anecdote. Do you 
know what Bugeaud was doing on that crucial night, in the Tuileries itself, where he 
had just been made commanding general? Here is the story. He hoped and aspired 
to become minister of war when Thiers took charge of the government. The way 
things were going, however, he saw clearly that this would not be possible. He was 
nevertheless preoccupied with ensuring that even if he could not be a minister, he 
would still exert considerable influence on the government. So on the night of 
February 24, around dawn, Bugeaud wrote Thiers from the palace, in his own hand, 
a four-page letter in which he said, in substance, the following: I understand why 
you cannot appoint me minister of war. Nevertheless, I have always liked you and 
am sure that someday we will govern together. But of course I understand how 
things stand right now, and I accept this, but I beg you to at least make M. Magne, 
who is loyal to me, undersecretary of state at the Ministry of War. 

Beaumont then resumed the main narrative: 

When I reached the place Saint-Georges, Thiers and his friends had already left 
for the Tuileries. I hastened there and arrived just as they did. Paris already looked 
menacing. Nevertheless, the king received us as usual, with the same verbosity and 
the same fussiness you know so well. Before he received us (in any case, I think this 
is where Beaumont placed this incident), we discussed the situation among 
ourselves. I argued strongly that Bugeaud should be dismissed. If the plan is to put 
down the public movement by force, then Bugeaud’s name and audacity are what 
we need. But if we want to seek a settlement and a cessation of hostilities, it makes 
no sense to keep Bugeaud. The others agreed. Thiers gave in hesitantly and 
reluctantly. You know the course we chose: Bugeaud remained the nominal 
commander, but Lamoriciére was made head of the National Guard. Thiers and 
Barrot went into the king’s study, and I do not know what went on there. The troops 
had been ordered to cease fire everywhere and to fall back on the palace in order to 
make way for the National Guard. Together with Rémusat, I hastily drafted a 
proclamation to explain these orders to the people. At around nine o’clock, it was 
agreed that Thiers and Barrot should make a direct appeal to the people. Thiers was 
stopped on his way downstairs, but it was not easy to persuade him to turn back. 
Barrot continued on alone. I followed him. (Here Beaumont’s account is identical to 
Barrot’s.) Barrot was admirable throughout this mission, according to Beaumont. I 
had a hard time persuading him to turn back, even though when we reached the 
barricade at the porte Saint-Denis it proved impossible to go any farther. Our return 


made matters worse. We cleared the way for a crowd to follow us, a crowd more 
hostile than the one we had met on our way out. When we reached the place 
Vendôme, Barrot became fearful that the multitude of followers might, against his 
wishes, storm the Tuileries. He slipped away and headed home. I returned to the 
palace. To me the situation seemed very grave but far from desperate, so I was 
surprised to find that in my absence chaos and dreadful confusion had gripped the 
Tuileries. I was unable to comprehend clearly what had happened or to discover 
what news had been received or what had precipitated such total chaos. I was dying 
of fatigue and hunger. I found a table and ate something rapidly. During this meal, 
which lasted no more than three or four minutes, I must have been interrupted ten 
times by one of the king’s aides-de-camp or a prince, who delivered a confused 
report and then left without having understood my response. I quickly joined 
Thiers, Rémusat, Duvergier, and one or two others who were supposed to form the 
new government. We entered the king’s cabinet together; this was the only council 
meeting in which I participated. Thiers delivered a long sermon on the duties of a 
king and family head. “In other words, you are advising me to abdicate,” the king 
replied, essentially unmoved by the sentimental part of the speech and going 
straight to the heart of the matter. Thiers indicated that the king had understood 
him correctly and gave his reasons. Duvergier vigorously backed him up. Not 
having been forewarned, I expressed astonishment and protested that all was not 
lost. Thiers seemed annoyed by my outburst, and I could not help thinking that 
Thiers and Duvergier’s secret goal from the beginning had been to get rid of the 
king, on whom they could never count, and govern in the name of the duc de 
Nemours or the duchesse d’Orléans after forcing the king to abdicate. The king, 
who had at first seemed very firm, ultimately appeared to give up hope entirely. At 
this point there is a gap in my memory of Beaumont’s story, which I will fill in 
when we have another chance to converse. I turn next to the abdication, which took 
place shortly after this. 

In the meantime, events took a turn for the worse, the news became dire, and 
panic spread. Thiers said that it was no longer possible for him to govern, which 
may have been true, and that it was just barely possible for Barrot. He then 
disappeared, or at any rate I lost sight of him in the final moments, which was very 
unfortunate, because even though he was refusing to govern, he should not have 
abandoned the royal family in such a critical moment and should have stayed on to 
advise them even if he was no longer their minister. I witnessed the final scene of 
abdication. The duc de Montpensier pressed his father to write so urgently that the 
king stopped and said, “Really, I cannot write any faster.” The queen was desperate 


but heroic. Knowing that I had opposed abdication in the council meeting, she took 
my hands and said that such a cowardly act should not be allowed. The king should 
defend himself. She herself would lay down her own life before she would let 
anyone touch the king. The abdication was nevertheless signed, and the duc de 
Nemours asked me to announce to Marshal Gérard, on the far side of the 
Carrousel, that I had seen the king sign, so that he could officially announce to the 
people that the king had abdicated. I hastened there, returned, and found all the 
apartments empty. I went from room to room and saw no one. I went down into the 
garden and found Barrot, who had just come from the Ministry of the Interior and 
made a futile search of his own. The king had escaped via the main avenue. 
Apparently, the duchesse d’Orléans had taken the underground passage next to the 
water. There was no need for them to abandon the palace, which was at that point 
perfectly secure and was not invaded for nearly an hour after it was abandoned. 
Barrot was absolutely determined to rescue the duchess. He gave orders to have 
horses made ready for her, the young prince, and the two of us to use, with the idea 
that we would all ride out together among the people. Indeed, this was the only 
chance that remained, but it was a slim chance. But we were unable to find the 
duchess and therefore left for the Ministry of the Interior. You met us on the way 
there. You know the rest. 


APPENDICES TO PARTS 2 AND 3 


[1848 and 1849—April 1851] 


Notes for Recollections covering the period from June 1848 to June 1849 
(April 1851). Note on the part that should extend from the June Days to 
my ministry. 


Cavaignac in power. His portrait. Discussion of the Constitution. My two speeches; 
both successful. I find it easier to speak to this large, inexperienced, yet 
impressionable Assembly, which is more sincerely concerned with the country’s 
major interests and more prepared to deal with the largest issues in these most 
critical times than any of the previous chambers I’ve been part of, in which the 
parties ambushed one another and waged war over shades of opinion. Character of 
the discussion. General tendencies of the Assembly. (Look again at the debates, or 
at least the substantive portion of them annexed to the annotated Code.) My vote in 
favor of two chambers, which seemingly set me apart from my main allies. Almost 
unanimous vote in favor of the constitution. Cavaignac, who at first wished to 
govern only with republicans of long standing, realizes that it will be impossible to 
lead the government with them alone and feels obliged to enlist members of former 
parliaments as members of his cabinet. Negotiations to bring Dufaure in. He wants 
two of his allies to come with him. He names Vivien and me, one for Public Works, 
the other for Public Instruction. Corcelle serves as intermediary. Cavaignac wants 
Dufaure only. He gives in on Vivien, but urged on or rather supported by Marie and 

. , Who say that they will withdraw if I join the government, he stands firm 
against me. Dufaure gives me up, and Vivien tells me he will join on his own but 
only on the condition that I will be made responsible for the negotiations under way 
with England and Austria concerning our affairs in Italy. My disappointment. I 
reluctantly accept. I saw nothing serious in these negotiations, and in fact they led 
nowhere. 

My votes on the constitution, where I split with my allies. Because Dufaure left 
me in the lurch, I was supposed to feel resentment, which led M. Thiers to believe 
that the time had come to recruit me. Indirect overture from Rémusat. According to 
him, M. Thl[iers]’s opinion of me: a superior mind. I receive this praise with effusive 


expressions of gratitude. I agree to return to M. Th[iers]’s home, in which I have 
not set foot since the days of Le Commerce, and to renew contact with him, but I am 
quite determined to keep things aboveboard and avoid any ties. This rapprochement 
allows me to see M. Thiiers] more intimately and clearly than before. My full 
judgment of him; he deserves a genuine portrait. The public’s misjudgment of him 
in many respects and my own errors. Perhaps not a better man than I imagined, but 
a different one. 

The reaction triggered by the June Days gains strength in the nation. One sees 
this in all the elections as well as in a thousand other signs. Although the 
government is fearful of this movement, it is also influenced by it to some extent. 
The monarchical parties regain hope and unite. In addition, many republicans who 
had previously been with us begin to move toward the Mountain. This movement is 
increasingly apparent, even under the Cavaignac administration, and becomes 
ubiquitous as the nation abandons the government, especially after Cavaignac 
resigns. 

Though unwilling to enlist in the monarchical parties, I unhesitatingly join them 
in voting for all measures intended to restore order and discipline in society and 
defeat the revolutionary socialist party. 

Candidacy of Louis-Napoléon. Here again the character of the February 
revolution is manifest. “The people” in the strict sense is the main actor. Events 
come to pass by themselves, without apparent action by influential people or even 
by the upper and middle classes. Suddenness of the candidacy and its success. What 
this means. From the first I deem it certain that Louis-Napoléon will be elected and 
Cavaignac defeated. I warn Des Essarts. My conversation with him, immediately 
after the June Days: we are headed toward a state less free than the monarchy. I 
nevertheless decide to stay with Cavaignac; my motives. Louis-Napoléon struck me 
as the worst end of the Republic, and I wanted nothing to do with him. I thought 
that having accepted a public function from Cavaignac, I would lack dignity if I 
went over to his rival. I therefore remained a strong supporter, despite complaints 
and threats from my electors, but I did not stick my neck out for a cause I believed 
lost in advance. Contrary opinion of his primary allies. The ministers’ illusions 
teach me a lesson I will never forget. Lamoriciére’s mathematical calculations. 
Prefects’ reports to Dufaure. Cavaignac defeating all his adversaries in the 
Assembly, crushing them in its defense. Dufaure contemptuously dismissing Louis- 
Napoléon with his cold irony. As popular support for Louis-Napoléon grows, the 
leaders of parliament move toward him as well. How Barrot is won over. For 
reasons of vanity and ambition Molé and Thiers spurn Cavaignac and move toward 


the opposite camp. Thiers starts out violently against, then turns violently for. The 
legitimists hesitate to the end. Most give way to the torrent. The tail of society 
definitely leads the head. Only the middle classes remain, broadly speaking, with 
Cavaignac. A majority of the Paris National Guard supports him. Evening 
demonstration on rue de Varennes. History of December 10. Attitude of Cavaignac 
and his ministers. Transfer-of-power session: the most important parliamentary 
session I have witnessed and surely one of the greatest in history. Enthusiasm for 
the newly elected president. First review of troops. I see him from a distance 
wearing the uniform of a general. My profound sadness. I think I am watching my 
country’s freedom vanish into a ridiculous bastard monarchy. He might have been 
able to overthrow the Republic at that moment of inception. Indeed, his personal 
friends urged him to do it: Persigny’s letter. I resign as plenipotentiary. Although I 
had little reason to be satisfied with Cavaignac, it seemed more dignified to step 
down along with him. I become ill. I have little to do with what transpires in the 
Chamber during the first months of 1849. At the end of April I travel to the banks 
of the Rhine, hoping to regain my health. Earlier, my conversation with Barrot on 
the eve of the Rome expedition; my observations. My travels in Germany, my stay 
in Frankfurt during the final days of the German national assembly; pedagogical 
and revolutionary character of that assembly. I remain firmly convinced of two 
things and write about them to all my friends: (1) that Germany has a revolutionary 
malady that can be slowed but not cured and that is inexorably destroying the old 
society; and (2) that the next phase will see the complete triumph of princely and 
military power. I learn in Frankfurt of the reverses suffered by the Roman 
expedition, the last throes of the National Assembly, and finally the general 
elections (a result of the previous two things) and am surprised and frightened. 
Though absent and silent, I come in first on the La Manche list. I hastily return to 
France. I find the moderate party in an extraordinary daze. Having placed 
exaggerated faith in its success, it is now disoriented because its success is smaller 
than expected. They are bewildered. Terror, vanquishing hatred and even vanity, 
impels the parliamentary party leaders to urge Dufaure and his friends to join 
Barrot’s government. The ministerial crisis is already under way. 


In recounting my travels in Germany, take care to portray the state of Germany 
at that moment. 

To help with this: (1) Notes from the small notebook, especially the table 
someone made for me showing opinions by region; (2) Ask Corcelle and Beaumont 
to return the letters I wrote them at the time if they still have them. 


Finish the chapter with news of France and a quote from Rivet’s letter, probably 
the part where he describes the meal. 

Move there perhaps a few lines from the beginning of the first part of my 
account of the ministry. 


Various notes on the parts of my Recollections that remain to be written 
(April 1851 en route home) 


May 1849 

My travels in Germany and my stay in Frankfurt toward the end of the Diet, 
when many members had already withdrawn. 

My impression: country deeply afflicted with the revolutionary spirit; old society 
mortally stricken; triumph of the princes in the immediate future. 

I learn of the elections and the unexpected success of the Reds. I hurry home. 
The new Assembly is supposed to begin on April 28 or 29. Aspects of the country: 
exaggerated terror supplants exaggerated confidence. Two ideas in all minds: a crisis 
is imminent and inevitable; need for a government capable of winning the support 
of moderate republicans to confront the crisis and isolate the revolutionary party 
per se. All eyes are on Du[faure] and his friends as necessary ministers. 

Repeated attempts by B[arrot] to bring us in with him. We are only moderately 
interested in taking power, especially me. Never have I seen the future more clearly: 
a domestic crisis to get through; assumption of responsibility for the Roman policy; 
no expectation of firm support from either the president or party leaders, with both 
seeking to use us to get through a dangerous pass while secretly determined to get 
rid of us once the danger is past; our victory would certainly lead to our downfall. 
Once we restored order, we would be useless and troublesome. 

In short, we were to stand for the idea of a moderate and reasonable republic, 
which almost nobody wanted, some wanting more, others less, and still others 
something different. 

I see all that. Deep down, however, I do want to join the government. A mixture 
of ambition and desire to save the country from the crisis. 


Formation of the cabinet 


Difficulties of all kinds. I am one (as when D[ufaure] joined the government under 
Cavaignac). The president is determined to hold on to Falloux (who has gained his 


confidence and was in fact necessary in order to bring in the legitimists, without 
whom nothing is possible, a point I did not fully appreciate at the time). There is 
agreement that [page missing] impossible to take office at a more critical moment. 

The order to attack Rome had been given three days earlier, despite the vote of 
the Constituent Assembly. The news had begun to spread. Revolutionary agitation 
in Paris. Another meeting of the new Assembly in the old hall of deputies. The 
Mountain immediately adopted a belligerent and unconstitutional attitude, 
intoxicated by its unhoped-for success in the elections and finding a good excuse for 
revolution in the Rome affair. Call for impeachment of ministers. My cruel 
embarrassment: I did not want to take responsibility for the past of the Roman affair 
(as I told Barrot before joining the government). Still, I did not want to abandon 
him. Ledru’s exaggerations, false reports, and attacks from the podium serve me as 
pretext to take the initiative and launch a vigorous attack on him. Enthusiastic 
support from the majority that day establishes my popularity, and but for a few 
cloudy moments I remained to the end the member of the cabinet of whom the 
majority approved the most. 

The street absorbs all our attention. An attempt at revolution is obviously in 
preparation. Reports from the départements. Reports from the Paris police. Their 
exaggeration. I see clearly from these reports how governments easily lose track of 
reality and how it is ultimately safer to base one’s judgment on a comprehensive 
overview than on knowledge of minor details, which may be false or exaggerated. 
Although the danger, according to police reports, was far greater than I judged it to 
be on the basis of my own assessment of the situation, I always trusted my 
judgment, and I was right to do so. I inevitably felt uneasy, however. 

Day of June 13. Character of the day: the year before, the army lacked a 
general staff; this time, the general staff lacks an army. Thiers’s trepidation. Fear of 
insurrection and cholera. Stretched out in an armchair in the office of the Assembly 
chair, rubbing his stomach and grumpily insisting that Paris be placed in a state of 
siege, not yet called for by the government. Assembly also impatient for this. I look 
for Duf[aure] at the Ministry of the Interior and urge him to come make the 
request. At three o’clock he goes to the Assembly. Paris is placed in a state of siege. 
Rioters dispersed, some leaders arrested. Only after June 13 do we really begin to 
occupy our offices and take charge of the government. 

My remarks about myself and my aptitude for my new line of work. I find 
myself more apt to succeed in great affairs than in small ones. Less troubled by 
large responsibilities than by smaller ones. In a way, the magnitude of the challenge 
and the difficulties sustain me. I gradually regain confidence in myself, of which I 


had begun to despair. I also discover that the difficulty of dealing with an issue is 
not proportionate to its importance and that it is not as hard to govern as it appears 
from a distance. In my case, I might turn the celebrated verse around and say, He 
who would be eclipsed in the second rank stands out in the first.** 

Domestic affairs in France; state in which I find them. State of Europe. All the 
old powers revive amid the ruins. Nowhere does the February revolution succeed in 
establishing a reasonable and stable liberty. The revolutionaries everywhere are 
mad. Almost nothing changes in the political situation of France. No role for her. 
The old powers are wary of us and in any case adhere to principles that are 
antipathetic to our new spirit and new institutions, principles in whose defense we 
can never play the leading role, which belongs to Russia. The party opposed to 
those old powers is extravagantly revolutionary and impossible to support (1) 
because there is no hope of leading it or reasoning with it and (2) because its 
passions and excesses would soon turn France itself upside down. 

It was also impossible for France to attempt any major initiative abroad. Any 
significant effort beyond our borders would almost certainly have led to disaster at 
home. The government’s only immediate support was the demagogic party. 
Furthermore, the balance of powers had shifted against France. In short, what a sad 
sight in a sad situation to be the minister of foreign affairs, in charge of the foreign 
policy of a nation with an outdated idea of its influence, a nation that was proud but 
not strong and that always wanted its government to speak loudly but would have 
been very cross if that government had led it into a situation in which it would have 
been forced to draw its sword. 

I had suspected all this from afar. Now I saw it in detail. This led me to believe 
that we had been too hard on the government of L[ouis]-P[hilippe] in regard to 
foreign affairs (although that government was in fact unscrupulous and lacking in 
national feeling, but it also faced truly immense difficulties). 

I saw that nothing significant could be attempted, that we would have to wait for 
events to unfold and retain the character of a moderate liberal power. We would 
have to keep calm, remain as much as possible on good terms with England, which, 
all things considered, was the only sympathetic power. Hold firm without arrogance 
or conceit. Say what France is due. Demand it, and if others are unwilling to grant 
us our due, either stake our all or resign rather than allow the country to be 
humiliated by my actions. 

Particular complication amid the general difficulties, stemming from the Rome 
affair. Domestic ramifications of that affair. I decide to subordinate all other issues 
to this for a time. 


Whatever problems I had with Europe were dwarfed by those that sprang up at 
home. 

Since we sincerely wished to defeat the demagogic party and reinvigorate the 
law and the government, we should have been able to get along well with the 
majority for a decent length of time (I say for a time, because at bottom the 
majority wanted more than that: it wanted positions and power and an actual return 
to monarchy). But what made our position dangerous from the beginning, once we 
got past June 13, was the detestable vanity of the party leaders, who did not want to 
govern themselves but refused to allow us to govern without them. They saw plainly 
that we were willing to be their allies but would never serve as their agents. The 
result was a small war, invisible but constant; permanent intrigue; and persistent 
efforts to control the government through the president. They were about to 
conclude an agreement with him to overthrow the Republic, but the legitimists 
prevented it. 

It would have been impossible to please them completely, but Duf[aure] 
irritated them with rudeness and chilliness. I choose a different course, and it works 
out well. I grant them enough influence to satisfy their vanity, while reserving the 
real power for myself. In small matters and personal ones I do everything I can to 
make them happy. 

Above all, I ask their advice and listen to them very carefully. I consult with 
them in their homes and frequently invite them to come see me. Oddly enough, I 
retain their goodwill even though I reject their advice on major matters. With Thiers 
especially, I do the opposite of what he wants in the Piedmont affair and in regard 
to the Hungarian refugees and to some extent in the Roman affair, yet we remain 
good friends. 


Troubles and difficulties within the cabinet. 

All members homogeneous except Falloux. Among the others, confidence and 
genuine sympathy, as well as mutual esteem (more than in any previous cabinet, 
according to what former ministers are saying). Falloux, alien element. What was 
Falloux? Above all a representative of the Church far more than of any political 
party. I detect traces of old quarrels, from prior to my arrival, between him and 
Barrot, but it is natural antipathy between Dufaure and Falloux that comes close to 
destroying the government at the outset. Relations between those two men. 
Difficulty of getting them to coexist. I am the only one who can do this, because 
Dufaure likes and respects me and I am cut from the same cloth as Falloux. My 
efforts. 


Finally, the greatest difficulty of all: the president. My judgment of him. Much 
inferior to what his proponents would have liked, much superior to what was 
believed by his adversaries and even some who helped him get elected with the idea 
that they could dominate and eventually get rid of him. My point of view from the 
beginning is that he had to be given a lawful future to prevent him from seeking an 
unlawful one, for it was out of the question that he would merely be an interim 
president. I try to get my allies in the government to accept this idea. I say the same 
thing to the president. “I will not help you overthrow the Republic,” I often said to 
him, “but I will gladly help you find an important permanent place in it.” My 
approach soon puts me on good terms with him, better than anyone else except 
Falloux. Nevertheless, I have to oppose his appointments because his choices are 
consistently deplorable. I resist him with good arguments, however, because I 
sincerely want to please him whenever possible. 

His entourage: crooks and scoundrels, as Changarnier says, always quite hostile 
to the cabinet and perpetually involved in treacherous discussions with the leaders 
of the majority. Basically, their chief complaint is that we refuse to allow them to 
lay hands on all the available positions. 

The president’s old friends and electoral allies. 

Dufaure’s rigidity in dealing with him; Passy’s unpleasantness and hard 
needling. 

Course of events. 

Domestic: growing storm in the majority against us because of Dufaure’s 
rigidity and our refusal to sack men rejected by the majority. Impossible to satisfy 
the majority, but possibility of making it less hostile through secondary concessions 
and gestures. 


Foreign affairs 


Deal with the matters noted in the margin after rereading the documents, ending 
with the Rome affair. This affair led to the formation of the government and later to 
its downfall. Tell the story from beginning to end up to our resignation, with a brief 
epilogue revealing how it came about that after we were turned out for not being 
firm enough, the new government surrendered not just in Rome but throughout 
Italy. 

Instead of beginning with a long exposition, it would be better, as well as more 
natural and interesting, to mix some ideas in with the narrative, such as the quarrels 
between Dufaure and Falloux. 


Conversation I had with the president of the Republic on May 15, 1851. A 
saw him for the first time since my return from Italy.) 


On May 13 I received a note from the aide-de-camp on duty informing me that the 
president wished to see me the day after next at one o’clock. I complied. The 
president began with the usual pleasantries and then abruptly asked me how I 
thought our affairs were going. 

Me: May I speak candidly? 

P: Of course. 

Me: Well, then, I think the situation has gotten much worse for everybody, for 
France and for you. 

We beat around the bush for a short while. Then I made up my mind and said: 

We must consider the issues very carefully. Since you ask, this is how I see your 
situation. There are three ways for you to overstep the limits of the constitution: 
with the help of the Assembly, with the help of the people, or on your own, using 
your executive powers. If you choose the latter, my judgment is that you will not 
only precipitate a major crisis in the country but also embark on a course that will 
probably end in failure for you personally. 

As for violating the constitution with the support of the Assembly, there were 
moments when this might have been possible, but right now I think you have to 
relinquish this hope and abandon the idea that a majority that might want to see the 
constitution revised would join you in violating the constitution for your benefit. 
Those who tell you that if you replace your present ministers with new ones, you'll 
get what you want are wrong. (I believed this and thought it wise to tell him in order 
to prove that I was not asking for a ministry.) 

He nodded his assent. 

That leaves the third option: violating the constitution with the support of the 
people. By which I mean winning reelection in spite of the constitution, the people 
taking it upon themselves to attempt a coup d’état on your behalf. This would be the 
least violent and least illegal solution. I think it is still possible. But by acting 
differently from you . . . [page missing]. 

... 1. Your domestic administration is irritating, provocative, and violent, and it 
has been diverted in certain places to serve local ambitions or grudges. Under 
Faucher these vices will be exacerbated. This manner of governing not only 
alienates friends but also drives men of various intermediate shades of opinion into 
the arms of the Reds and threatens to lead to a revolutionary election. 


2. Your government appears to rely too much on the clergy, embracing the 
ultra-Catholics and priests. That is dangerous not only for you but also for religion, 
and it too may drive all the neutrals into the arms of the Reds. 

The conversation then turned to the law of May 31:** 

I regard this law as a great misfortune, I said, almost a crime. It deprived us of 
the only force we have in today’s society, the moral power of universal suffrage, 
without eliminating the dangers thereof. It has left us facing a multitude, but an 
unauthorized multitude. 

The P. seemed as hostile to the law of May 31 as I was. 

But, he said, no one can deny that some of the law’s effects have been excellent. 
Still, unlike Faucher and Baroche, I do not regard it as a sacred cow. It will have to 
be changed, but not until shortly before the election. Do you think that after being 
elected with 6 million votes, I would want a voting system that would give me only 
4 million? 

After three-quarters of an hour of conversation, we parted. Far from being 
annoyed with my blunt remarks, he thanked me and begged me effusively to return 
from time to time. 

There is nothing more difficult than to try to divine what this man is thinking 
behind his expressionless face. The best one can take away from a conversation with 
him is impressions. 

These are my impressions: 

1. That he has almost (but not completely) given up the thought of achieving his 
goal with the help of the Assembly. 

2. That he is far from having given up the thought of attempting a coup d’état on 
his own. 

3. That he is quite prepared to see the people achieve the effect of a coup d’état 
by reelecting him and considers this among the best possible outcomes, but he is by 
no means willing to adopt the approach I suggested. Finally, he firmly intends to 
break the law of May 31 but only at the last moment, as a kind of appeal to the 
people and attack on the Assembly. 


Revision of the constitution. Conversation I had with Berryer on June 21, 
1851, in a meeting at my house. We were both members of the committee 
for the revision of the constitution. 


I broached the matter this way: Let us leave aside the apparent differences between 
us. You are waging not a revisionist campaign but an election campaign. He 
answered: That’s right. Your judgment is correct. All right, I said. We’ll soon see if 
youre right. But I must tell you right away that I cannot be party to a maneuver 
whose only purpose is to save one part of the moderate party at the expense of 
several others, including the one I belong to. Either give moderate republicans an 
honorable reason to vote for revision by giving it a republican character or else 
expect us to do our best to dismantle your artillery. He acknowledged this but 
countered by noting the difficulties raised by his party’s passions and prejudices. 
After discussing for a time what had to be done, we came at last to the nub of the 
problem, namely, the political program he was pursuing. What I said to him about 
this is what I particularly want to record here. 

I said: Berryer, you're dragging all of us against our will into a situation for 
which you alone—I repeat, you alone—will bear the responsibility. If the legitimists 
had joined forces with those who wanted to fight the president, the fight might still 
have been possible. You pulled your party in the opposite direction, somewhat 
against its will. So resistance is now impossible. We cannot remain alone with the 
Montagnards. We will therefore yield because you have yielded. But what 
consequences will come of this? I see what you are thinking. Your idea is clear: you 
think that circumstances are making the president’s rise impossible to resist and the 
country’s shift in his direction impossible to overcome. Since you cannot fight the 
current, you are diving right in at the risk of reinforcing it, but in the hope that it 
will carry you and your friends and various other elements of the party of order that 
are not very sympathetic to the president into the next Assembly. Only there do you 
hope to find a solid base of support from which to resist him, and by doing his 
bidding now you hope to preserve in the next Assembly a core of comrades 
prepared to stand up to him. To fight the tide in his favor right now would make you 
unpopular and unelectable and leave the field to the socialists and Bonapartists, 
neither of whom you want to see win. Very well! The plan is in some respects 
plausible. But it has one major flaw. I would understand you if the election were to 
take place tomorrow and you could immediately garner the fruits of your maneuver, 
as you did after the December election. But the elections are still almost a year 
away. You will not succeed in holding them before next spring, if you succeed at all. 
Do you think the Bonapartist movement, aided and abetted by you, will grind to a 
halt between now and then? Don’t you see that once you call for revision, the 
public, egged on by government agents and encouraged by our weakness, will ask 
for something else and then something else again until we openly support the illegal 


reelection of the president and purely and simply do his bidding? Can you go that 
far? Will your party want it even if you do? No. So you will reach a point where 
you will have to stop, hold your ground, and resist the combined efforts of the 
nation and the executive, which will mean on the one hand becoming unpopular and 
on the other losing the support of the government, or at any rate its neutrality during 
the elections, which is what you want. You will be subjugated, and you will have 
vastly increased the strength of the forces arrayed against you; that is all you will 
accomplish. I make the following prediction: either you will be totally humiliated by 
the president to the bitter end or you will lose the fruits of your maneuver just as 
you are about to harvest them and be left with nothing but responsibility, in your 
own eyes and the eyes of the country, for putting in power a man who, despite his 
mediocrity and thanks only to the extraordinary circumstances, may become the 
heir to the revolution and our master. 

Berryer seemed reduced to silence, and since the time had come for us to part, 
we went our separate ways. 


33. Tocqueville turns around the line “Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier” from Voltaire’s 
epic poem La Henriade. 
34. Law of May 31, 1850, restricting the suffrage. 


APPENDIX 3 
[Toward Empire.—December 185 1—April 1857] 


(December 1851) 

On December 2, in the evening, I was with the duc de Broglie, Berryer, and 
Dufaure in Colonel Feray’s quarters at the barracks on the quai d’Orsay. The 
colonel offered us his private hospitality (which I was unwilling to accept), while 
our colleagues remained trapped in the rooms in which they had spent the night and 
been subjected to well-publicized indignities. Paul Daru arrived. He had come on 
behalf of his brother to ask if we thought he should join us in our imprisonment. I 
remember answering that we could not advise him about such a thing. In the course 
of the conversation he told us the following: He had spent the previous night with 
Morny and Feray at the Jockey Club playing a new game called petit-cheval. They 
did not part until two or three in the morning. Paul Daru had remained with Feray 
until they reached the gates of the barracks. On parting, Feray had said: “At 5 
o’clock we will saddle up and set off to toss the National Assembly out.” 

“So tell us why you didn’t immediately inform your brother, with whom you 
were staying.” 

Paul Daru, either because he had made up this detail or, more likely, because he 
realized it was stupid of him to have revealed it, seemed rather embarrassed and 
said, “I attached no importance to his remark. Lots of people were saying similar 
things.” 

The day before yesterday, Daru, whom I reminded that his brother had spent 
the night of December 1 and the wee hours of December 2 with Feray and had left 
him at the barracks gate, said that the story was true, that his brother had indeed 
learned from Feray that the troops would ride out at five in the morning, but that he 
did not know why. I did not tell him that his brother had told me he did know. 

A few days ago I ran into Barrot on the boulevard. We chatted and he said: I 
have proof that the president, who today claims he was provoked by the Assembly, 
wanted to stage his coup d’état in September, when the Assembly was quite 
favorable toward him and was in any case in recess. This is what General Delarue 
himself told me (they were in close contact). The general was in the process of 
inspecting the gendarmerie. He was in a remote part of Brittany when he received a 
telegram on September 22 ordering him to return to Paris to stand by the president. 


The president told him he wanted to put an end to the Assembly; that Randon, the 
minister of war, was refusing to help him; that he asked General Delarue, who was 
a friend of Randon’s, to persuade him, and if he could not, to accept the minister’s 
post himself as prelude to an immediate coup d’état. Delarue refused for himself 
but agreed to speak to Randon, who remained adamantly opposed. 


Daru, whom I saw the day before yesterday (the fifteenth), told me this: The 
president’s thinking about how he wanted to proceed had remained unclear until 
quite recently. My many conversations with him convinced me of this. 

He made up his mind only during the recess. Two things above all others 
persuaded him to act: 

The first was the campaign the legitimists waged in the Conseils généraux 
against the law of May 31. I heard from Buffet that at that time the president had 
broached the matter during a meeting of the Council of Ministers in the following 
terms: You do not know what you are doing by seeking to maintain the law of May 
31. Don’t you see that the legitimists are gaining popular support from those who 
wish to destroy it? I cannot abide that. 

The second thing was the candidacy of Prince de Joinville. I returned to Paris at 
that time to serve as interim president of the Assembly. I went to pay my respects to 
the president in Saint-Cloud. I found him in an agitated state unlike any in which 
you've ever seen him, I’m sure. He was walking about with long strides and 
gesticulating so wildly that I allowed myself to say I was frightened by the state I 
found him in, so different from his habitual calm. He said: It’s too much; all of this 
is more than can be tolerated. He then listed all his real and imagined grievances 
against the Assembly, repeating that it was all more than he could tolerate. He then 
told me about the maneuvering on behalf of Joinville’s candidacy, the committees 
that had been organized, the petitions that had been circulated. He had copies in 
which he was described as an imbecile and a cretin. I said: But there is no proof 
that Prince de Joinville will accept. He has accepted, the president vehemently 
insisted. Then he showed me (I think Daru said, he made me read) copies of the 
letters that Roger had sent to members of the royal family in which he thanked 
them for their support. 

As for the period of the coup d’état, Daru continued, the intention was not to do 
it before the beginning of next year, around March or April of 1852, when anxiety 
would have been at its height. The quaestors’ proposal” forced an immediate move, 
a plan was hatched, steps were taken, and men were chosen to do what was done on 
December 2. At first the unexpected but hoped-for majority in the Assembly led to 


abandonment of the plan. Then, since everything was in place—men and materiel 
—and it was possible that further postponement might allow time for something to 
happen that would reduce the chance of success, the thinking suddenly changed, 
and one night the decision was made to take the leap. 

Regarding his personal behavior, Daru said that they had killed him politically 
and he regarded himself as quite dead and had no desire to lend the new 
government a hand in any way. 


December 23, ’51: Lanjuinais told me today that the captain of the Vincennes 
chasseurs who had ordered a bayonet assault on us at the gates of the Chamber was 
named Paulin and belonged to the Fifth Battalion. He had since boasted of what he 
had done and added that he was sorry that one of those gentlemen hadn’t fired a 
pistol at the troops, because he would have had every last one of us killed (this is a 
memory to bear in mind). 


Combarel and others (but especially Combarel, who is in a position to know) 
assured me that on the eve of the coup d’état Morny owed 4 million in debts. 
(Joseph Perrier [?], one of his creditors, who was quite familiar with his affairs, had 
concurred.) The same Combarel added that thanks to various bets on the stock 
market, which he explained to me but I did not understand, knowing nothing about 
such things, the same Morny had already made 300 million since the coup. 

Today someone recounted a comment by Morny that paints a good picture of 
both the moment and the man: He was criticized for choosing as his chief of staff 
young Lehon, with whose mother he has been living openly for twenty years and 
who passes for his son. Because of your position, this choice is a public scandal, 
someone said to him. “What slander!” Morny replied. “Lehon is among the works 
of the duc d’Orléans, not mine.” No later [page 5 missing]. 

Thiers did not trouble to conceal the shame of such a choice, but he failed to 
see the danger. I recall one day (back then) riding in his carriage, as I am riding 
today in yours. He said, “Such an election would be a great shame”—and a great 
imprudence, I added. He uttered a cry and grabbed my arm: “A great imprudence? 
No! In a year the widow will be ours.” 

Most people acted for similar reasons and because they thought they would be 
creating an instrument they would someday be able to break and use just as they 
pleased. 

There were ninety-six thousand no votes in Paris. In addition, eighteen hundred 
votes were nullified because in addition to the word no, they contained threats such 
as “no with lead shot” or “no and death.” 


The large number of negative votes was unusual under the circumstances, in 
view of the terror and the total absence of printed or even lithographed 
communication, to the point that at the entrance to the sections only “yes” ballots 
were distributed. A relative of Rivet’s who was handed two such ballots crumpled 
them up and threw them to the ground, at which point he was collared by a 
policeman who took him to task for his “anarchic” actions. 


Terror measures. 

Arrests with blank warrants signed by prefects. Detentions without judicial 
formalities. Decree that associates members of secret societies with banned 
criminals and authorizes their deportation to Cayenne by administrative fiat. 

Today (December 27), M. de Charnisay, former subprefect of Cherbourg, said 
the following to me in an unguarded way, seemingly unconscious of the enormity of 
his words: “The prefect sent a stack this high (he raised his hand six inches above 
the table) of blank lettres de cachet. Imagine! I didn’t arrest anyone. My successor 
had no more than six people arrested in Cherbourg. I was satisfied simply to inspire 
terror. So I summoned Beaufort (the owner and printer of the opposition 
newspaper) and said to him: ‘I could have you jailed and bankrupt you by seizing 
your presses, but I’m not going to do either. You may continue to publish provided 
you publish only official documents and articles transmitted to you. You may write 
articles approving of what is happening if you wish. But one wrong word and you 
will be imprisoned and put out of business, because as you can see, our powers are 
immense.” He added, “How I wish you could have seen how frightened those 
important citizens were!” Note that our département was ultra-Napoleonic, 
ultrapeaceful had it not been Napoleonic, and that the firebrand who boasted in this 
way about his and his successor’s prowess had been a magistrate and remained a 
very sweet and kind gentleman. Imagine what must have gone on in the more 
agitated départements administered by one of the many scoundrels with whom the 
administration was replete. 

The decree of [words missing] of course lumps together members of secret 
societies and banned criminals and authorizes them to be sent without trial to 
Cayenne (already celebrated in our annals for the fact that nearly everyone sent 
there after Fructidor perished). The interpretations of the law are even more 
frightening than the law itself. For instance, M. Piétri, the prefect of Toulouse, 
issued an order defining a secret society and declaring anyone belonging to an 
unauthorized association to be a member of a secret society. 


A decree issued by General Eynard, commandant of the Allier département, 
under siege (as are around forty other départements at the present time), and 
reproduced in Le Moniteur of [words missing] states that (1) the property of seventy 
individuals, whom he names and accuses of having openly taken part in the recent 
events, shall be sequestered; and (2) anyone offering asylum to the individuals 
named shall be considered an accomplice (!). In Le Moniteur of December 27 one 
reads that Colonel Parson, of the Fourteenth Light, who is in command of the siege 
in the arrondissement of Manosque (Bouches-du-Rhône), counts as an accomplice 
anyone who gives asylum or food to the insurgents. 

An article from La Patrie, reproduced in yesterday’s Moniteur (December 27), 
announces that out of more than five hundred prisoners taken in Clamecy and its 
environs, the half who actively participated in the insurrection will be handed over 
to military tribunals, while the other half will be remanded to the administration, 
which will no doubt impose deportation. From the various articles published in the 
government newspapers, especially La Patrie (of which all December issues must be 
obtained and reviewed), it emerges that throughout insurgent territory anyone guilty 
—or in many cases merely suspected—of participating in the insurrection could be 
shot without trial at any time. 

What is even more deserving of comment is the acquiescence of nearly all the 
educated classes, which approve of these acts, or at best do not disapprove of them, 
for the stupid as well as selfish reason that they are directed against the Reds, as if 
anyone is safe in a country where such things are allowed. 

There is no better proof of the way these constant revolutions have softened and 
deranged people’s minds, as well as of the incredible terror inspired by socialism. 

Note, too, that all these counterrevolutionary measures are borrowed from the 
darkest revolutionary times and worst revolutionary habits and that the socialists, 
who surely would have done as much if not worse, were lucky not to have been in a 
position to set such examples and to have watched them be set by the party of order 
and respectability. 

And they think that this is the way to be done with revolutions! 


Military revolution. 

What is newest for France in the recent events is their essentially military 
character (similar to what has been going on for the past two years in the rest of 
Europe but with the enormous difference that exists between [a] military revolution 
carried out by aristocratic armies led by ancient royal houses and intended to shore 
up old monarchies and this, which resembles nothing so much as scenes from the 


Roman Empire). We have never had entirely military revolutions in France. The 
18th Brumaire, which alone had something of a military character, was partly civil 
and parliamentary. This is a purely military revolution, planned and led as those 
sorts of revolutions are and capable of being repeated indefinitely using the same 
means. This aspect of the recent events calls for particular study. 

1) Officers who had succeeded in their careers were little by little replaced in 
the Army of Paris by generals who had yet to prove themselves. 

2) Corps commanders known to be men of morality were replaced by 
commanders with known vices. Take Saint-Arnaud, reputed to be a thief and 
counterfeiter. Or Magnan, buried in debt. Or Cotte, reduced to borrowing [from] 
café waiters. Or Feray, a compulsive gambler. Or the colonel (ve forgotten his 
name) who was brought up from Chely with his regiment because of his 
undisciplined and extravagant character. (Find out the names and more about other 
high-ranking officers. I know these only by notoriety.) 

3) Promise and award all sorts of promotions to the army. See Le Moniteur for 
December, which reports the retirement of fifteen division commanders (if Pm not 
mistaken) and an equal number of brigade commanders, replaced mainly by 
generals who belonged to or abetted the conspiracy. 

4) Distribution of money. This cannot be officially proven, but witnesses can 
prove it easily. Young Trainel, a soldier in one of the cavalry regiments that took 
part in the events, said that every soldier in his regiment received five francs and 
those who were guarding the Elysée received ten. In the Paris garrison, every officer 
apparently received a bonus according to his rank. One hundred twenty francs (I 
believe). Combarel, a lieutenant and former deputy, surely has pertinent 
information. 

5) Identification with a campaign. A decree published in Le Moniteur compares 
the fighting in Paris in which (according to Le Moniteur itself) only one officer and a 
hundred or so soldiers (I believe) were sidelined (killed or wounded) to a campaign, 
which counts for promotions and pensions. 

6) Wine and food distributed to the troops in such abundance that many soldiers 
and even officers were drunk, such as the officer who arrested the members of the 
rue de Grémont club and wanted them shot. 

All these methods, which were widely used in other times and places, are as 
new for France as the event they accompanied. All this has very serious 
implications for the future. 

Day before yesterday (December 26), Colonel Charras told me in Ham, where I 
had gone to visit Lamoriciére and Bedeau, that on the day of the vote on the 


quaestors’ proposition someone rang his doorbell in midmorning. Charras opened 
the door, and in walked a colonel from the Paris garrison whom he knew by sight 
and who was disguised in civilian clothing. This officer began by asking M. Charras 
to give his word that he would never reveal his name. Then he said: I have come to 
warn you that the Assembly will be finished if it does not vote in favor of the 
quaestors’ proposition. Not one of us will obey its requisitions, while it will retain its 
authority if it asserts its legal prerogatives. I myself will march against it otherwise. 
Charras added: I did indeed see his name and the number of his regiment in the 
account of the events of December 2. 

The same Charras also said: More than fifty Montagnards gave me their word 
that they would vote as I did. It was Vitet’s unfortunate remark in response to 
Michel de Bourges that turned them around and ruined everything. 

You cannot imagine, he added, the effect of the vote on the questions of M. (I 
forget the name, a representative who complained of having been illegally arrested 
during the recess—Chassin, I think). This little thing irritated the Mountain against 
the majority more than everything else, to the point of provoking rage. I tried to 
prevent Chassin from making his motion, but he was urged on by friends from his 
locality. 


Today (December 27), Count Lowenhelm, the Swedish ambassador, said to me: 
Several times during the months of July and August 1849, M. Thiers complained to 
me in his home that the president was reluctant to agree to the parliamentary coup 
d’état that he, Thiers, was proposing. I see him several times a week, he said, and 
cannot persuade him to go along. It would guarantee him ten years and amend the 
constitution with the approval of the Assembly. Since Changarnier, who is in 
command of the army, is with us, success would be certain. There would not even 
be a fight. 

The same Lowenhelm added that Berryer also refused to go along, saying that 
he would not be able to get his friends to agree to go that far. 


Retrospective conversation. 

Today (January 3, 1852), Lanjuinais told me that on February 23, 1848, he had 
run into M. de Lamartine, who said the following: “Today is June 20, tomorrow will 
be August 10.” These words clearly prove that his plan to push for a republic was 
fully thought out. 

The night before Duvergier told me that he had known for sure (I forget how) 
that on the morning of the twenty-fourth the man who is both actor and director of 
a theater” had gone to find Lamartine on behalf of a faction of the republican party 


and had obtained his promise that he would push for a republic during that day’s 
events. 

So the whole scenario that Lamartine sets forth in his memoirs is a lie, or rather 
(to use the crude and vulgar word that best describes what this man says and writes) 
a joke. 

It is also quite certain that on that day, until noon, Le National went no further 
than calling for abdication and a regency. 


The day before yesterday, January 2, Paillet told me, as if he had the 
information at first hand, that Péan had just been transferred to Orléans on who 
knows what pretext. Although he was alone, he was transported in a police wagon, 
and when he had to be taken back, they made him walk across the entire city of 
Orléans, which he represented and where he is known, on foot and in handcuffs. 

This took place one month after December 2, and therefore with a premeditated 
intention of doing him harm and violence. 


I recall hearing, some twelve or fifteen years ago, M. Royer-Collard say this 
about Thiers: “That little man will be a curse upon the July revolution.” I can still 
see that distinguished old man saying those words with his characteristic firmness of 
voice and concise vigor of expression. Today, I think, there is reason to add that M. 
Thiers is and will be a curse upon any cause he takes up. 


Today (January 5, 1852), Chabrol described scenes of violence (murders of 
gendarmes and pillaging of chateaux) in his département (Niévre) after the coup 
d’état and said that the immediate repression had turned those poor wretches into 
unbelievable grovelers. In his village, for example, where nearly all the peasants 
were socialists affiliated with secret societies, once they saw that the government 
would remain in power, they began denouncing one another. On December 20 they 
all voted with open ballots for Louis-Napoléon, and in the end they asked him, 
Chabrol, to be their mayor. 

He added: I blame socialism in this and neighboring départements on the fact 
that the peasants for the most part are not landowners and little division of the land 
has taken place. 


M. Molé (January 6, 1852) told me the following: “I always felt a sort of moral 
revulsion in the presence of King Louis-Philippe. I have never known anyone to 
whom the difference between good and evil meant less. When evil injured him, he 
felt irritation but never indignation. He took pleasure from good when it was useful 


to him but never admired it or was moved by it. He surely played a large part in the 
development of the vices that brought down his dynasty and led to the state of mind 
in which we find the country today.” 

On the same occasion M. Molé spoke to me about the horrors of M. Thiers, 
who according to him was capable of anything when it came to political or private 
immoralities. 

Nothing about public life amused me more than to entice politicians into talking 
about their enemies or others with whom they were unhappy, especially when they 
had previously been confidants or friends—such reversals are commonplace. At 
such times some fine truths are revealed in passing. True, these are frequently 
exaggerated, but they can easily be reduced to their precise proportions if one 
possesses a certain general knowledge of men and private familiarity with the 
people one is listening to. 


Day before yesterday, January 5, Le Moniteur announced that all the police 
officers who had arrested generals in their beds had been rewarded with the cross of 
honor! 

To serve the generals at Ham, five or six inmates had been taken from the 
Gaillon prison, thieves and counterfeiters who both clean the rooms and spy on the 
prisoners, which does not prevent the government newspapers from publishing 
ample descriptions of the respect with which these illustrious detainees are being 
treated. 

When one sees despotism from afar, one only detests its violence. When one 
knows its practices, one is equally revolted by its hypocrisy and eternal lying, vices 
inherent in the nature of despotism rather than in the despot himself, not in the 
individual who governs but in the entire genus of despots. 


M. [name missing] told me today (January 7) that he knew quite well a very 
excitable young man named Hippolyte Magen, who is the author of a tragedy called 
Spartacus, which enjoyed considerable success at the Odéon. He has since published 
a revolutionary book entitled Almanach des opprimés. M. [name missing], who 
disapproves of this young man’s opinions but respects his sincerity and character, 
introduced him to the president around December 10, 1848, and M. Magen had to 
some extent worked for the election of L[ouis]-N[apoléon] out of hatred for 
Cavaignac. 


M. [name missing] has just learned that this young man, who was arrested as a 
dangerous person on the morning of the coup d’état, was one of the first contingent 


of banned convicts sent to perish in Guyana without trial or procedure of any kind, 
plunging his family into despair. What a horror! And they think they are saving 
society by trampling humanity and justice underfoot like this! 


In today’s Moniteur (January 9) there is a decree issued by Colonel Pellagot, the 
siege commander in the Lot, designating thirty-eight individuals who are to be 
arrested and stating that anyone (without distinction) who gives them asylum or 
assistance will be arrested and prosecuted for complicity in the insurrection. 

A little further on in the same Moniteur, under the rubric of the Lot-et-Garonne 
news, one reads that General Bourrely’s decree in regard to those who hide 
insurgents has resulted in a first sanction against one Bertrand Fournier for hiding 
the insurgent Jean Dufaure in his home. 

What are these but the most odious methods of the Terror, now employed in 
defense of people who think of themselves as respectable? 

Eight or ten days ago Le Moniteur reported that pursuant to the decrees just 
cited, a court-martial had sentenced a landowner who had given asylum to an 
insurgent to ten years at hard labor, while a game warden guilty of the same crime 
had been sentenced to twenty years. 


An election to the Corps législatif (February 1852) 

Today, March 3, 1852, M. de Combarel returned from Riom, where he had 
gone for the elections. This is what he had to say. 

Solicited by his former electors, he had gone to Riom on February 24, where he 
found his old friends quite worked up. At the market the next day, the attitude of 
the people seemed favorable. He did not accept the candidacy, did not announce it 
in the newspapers, and did not circulate any literature, limiting himself to saying 
only that he would accept. Nevertheless, the administration immediately launched a 
campaign against him. Printers were ordered not to print anything, not even ballots, 
on pain of losing their licenses. All public officials thought to favor his candidacy 
were summoned and threatened with dismissal. Six justices of the peace in 
particular were fired. When Combarel went to the prefect to ask what he was doing, 
the man openly admitted all the foregoing. Combarel read a ministerial dispatch 
that said: “Treat anyone who does not vote for our candidate as an enemy of the 
government. Our candidate must be supported in every way possible.” “Which I will 
do,” said the prefect. When Combarel had ballots prepared by hand and dispatched 
to rural areas, gendarmes arrested the couriers. One of them spent twenty-four 
[hours] in prison. When the residents learned of this, they were so terrified that they 
turned in the ballots they had already received, as if they were in possession of 


dangerous pa[pers]. And they were right to do so, because the ballots of the 
government’s candidate were written on gray paper that could not be obtained 
publicly, and anyone who appeared with a ballot of a different color was 
immediately recognized and reported. 

To top off this fine portrait, I should add that the bishop wrote to the parish 
priests. One of them in the chief town who was passionately in favor of Combarel 
came and withdrew his support the day after receiving a letter from his superior. 

The terror I just mentioned can be explained by facts like the following, which 
occurred recently: A peasant whom the authorities came to arrest because of his 
reputation for demagogy escaped onto the roof of his house. The soldiers fired on 
him from below. He ran to the other side of the roof and slid down, and soldiers 
stationed on that side fired on him again. Having escaped twice, the man ran off and 
cannot be found. 


Plichon told me this today (April 17, 1857): “A few days after the election of 
December 10, 1848, I came to Paris. Everyone in the province I was living in 
seemed ready to make Louis-Napoléon president. I personally was extremely 
reluctant to do so. I felt that the February revolution had been a surprise, but the 
election of this man would be a hangable offense that would cover the nation with 
ridicule. I went to M. Thiers to ask for his advice. He did his utmost to persuade me 
to support Louis-Napoléon. But, I told him, it will be a shameful thing. Yes, he 
replied, but the shame will be borne by the Republic. Furthermore, he added, the 
man is entirely in our hands. He sees exclusively with our eyes. He is a sort of 
cretin, whom we will push aside the moment he is no longer useful to us. With him 
we can turn the Napoleonic page of the revolution of ‘48, and then we will get rid 
of him and get on with the rest of history.” 

This seems true, all the more so since the man is perfectly sincere, devoid of 
passion, and what he says accords with a thousand other similar firsthand accounts. 
What comedy can match this episode of the revolution of ‘48? Can any play be 
more impressive than the spectacle of these great men subjecting themselves to a 
master whom they think they have chosen as their servant but who will in short 
order throw them out of the house? Where is the Molière who will write this page 
of the history books? 


35. A reminder by the quaestors that the president of the Assembly had the right to call in the army to 
defend national representation. The Assembly, with the left fearing their conservative colleagues as much as the 
prince-president, rejected the proposition on November 17, 1851. 

36. Bocage. 
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February 1848 


Foreword to the twelfth edition of Democracy in America, 1848' 


As great and sudden as were the events that have just unfolded in an instant before 
our eyes, the author of the present work is entitled to say that they did not surprise 
him. This book was written fifteen years ago with but a single thought as the 
author’s constant preoccupation: the impending, irresistible, universal advent of 
democracy in the world. Reread this book: on every page you will find a solemn 
warning to all men that the form of society and the condition of humanity are 
changing and that new destinies are at hand. 

At the beginning these words were inscribed: 

The gradual development of equality is therefore a providential fact. It has the 
essential characteristics of one: it is universal, durable, and daily proves itself to be 
beyond the reach of man’s powers. Not a single event, not a single individual, fails to 
contribute to its development. Is it wise to believe that a social movement that 
originated so far in the past can be halted by the efforts of a single generation? Does 
anyone think that democracy, having destroyed feudalism and vanquished kings, will 
be daunted by the bourgeois and the rich? Will it stop now that it has become so 
strong and its adversaries so weak? 

The man who, in the face of a monarchy strengthened rather than shaken by the 
revolution of July, wrote these lines, which events have made prophetic, may today 
without fear once again draw the public’s attention to his work. 

He should also be permitted to add that current circumstances give his book a 
topical interest and practical utility that it did not have when it first appeared. 

Monarchy existed then. Today it is destroyed. The institutions of America, 
which were merely a subject of curiosity for monarchical France, should be a 
subject of study for republican France. It is not force alone that provides the seat of 
a new government; it is good laws. After the combatant, the lawmaker. One has 
destroyed, the other lays a foundation. To each his work. If the question in France is 
no longer whether we will have a monarchy or a republic, it remains to be seen 
whether we will have an agitated republic or a tranquil one, a regular republic or an 
irregular one, a peaceful republic or a belligerent one, a liberal republic or an 
oppressive one, a republic that threatens the sacred rights of property and family or 


one that recognizes and consecrates them. An awesome problem, the solution to 
which matters not just to France but to the entire civilized world. If we save 
ourselves, we also save all the peoples who surround us. If we go down, they all go 
down with us. Depending on whether we have democratic liberty or democratic 
tyranny, the destiny of the world will be different, and it can be said that today it is 
up to us whether in the end the republic is established everywhere or abolished 
everywhere. 

Now, this problem, which we have only just begun to face, was resolved in 
America sixty years ago. There, for sixty years the principle of popular sovereignty 
that we have just now enthroned among us has reigned unchallenged. There, it has 
been put into practice in the most direct, the most unlimited, the most absolute 
manner. For sixty years the people that has made this principle the common source 
of all its laws has grown steadily in population, territory, and wealth, and—note this 
well—throughout that period it has been not only the most prosperous but the most 
stable of all the peoples of the earth. While all the nations of Europe were ravaged 
by war or torn by civil discord, the American nation, alone in the civilized world, 
has remained at peace. Nearly all of Europe has been turned upside down by 
revolutions; America has not even had riots. There, the republic has not disrupted 
all rights but preserved them. There, individual property has enjoyed more 
guarantees than in any other country in the world, and anarchy has remained as 
unheard of as despotism. 

Where else can we look for greater hopes or greater lessons? Let us look to 
America not to copy servilely the institutions it has adopted but to better understand 
those that suit us, not so much to extract examples as to draw lessons, to borrow the 
principles of its laws rather than the details. The laws of the French Republic can 
and should be different in many cases from the laws that govern the United States, 
but the principles on which American constitutions rest—principles of order, 
balance of powers, true liberty, and sincere and profound respect for what is right— 
are indispensable in any republic and should be common to all. And one can say in 
advance that where such principles are not found, the republic will soon have ceased 
to exist. 


Tocqueville to Nassau Senior, Paris, April 10, 18487 


[. . .] I would have been especially pleased to see you because our conversation 
would have shed a particularly useful light on our present circumstances. 


It will not have escaped your notice that our greatest ill stems not from violent 
political passions but from the prodigious ignorance of the masses concerning the 
true conditions of production and social prosperity. What is making us so sick is not 
so much incorrect thinking about politics in the narrow sense as false ideas of 
political economy. 

I do not believe that the poor law you mention is the appropriate remedy for this 
ill, at least at the present time. The revolution was not caused by the misery of the 
working classes. In some respects that misery did indeed exist, but broadly speaking 
it is fair to say that the working classes have never been in better condition in any 
country at any time than in France. This was especially true of the agricultural 
working class. There, workers did not lack for work; everywhere, rather, it was 
work that begged for workers. Owing to the division of agricultural land, the 
number of workers for hire was barely sufficient. The crisis afflicting workers in 
large factories was temporary and, though intense, did not exceed familiar limits. It 
was not needs but ideas that caused the great upheaval—fantastic ideas concerning 
the relative condition of the worker and capital, exaggerated theories concerning the 
role that social power could play in relations between the worker and his master, 
and ultracentralizing doctrines that ultimately persuaded multitudes of men that it 
was within the power of the state not only to save them from misery but also to 
make them comfortable and prosperous. Far be it from me to say there was no need 
to do anything. As you can see, a poor law would not have been a very effective 
remedy for such a malady of the mind. Indeed, I think such a legitimate gift should 
have been given to the people long ago, but a law of this kind cannot save us today, 
because, to reiterate, what we are confronting is not so much needs as ideas. 

Three weeks before the revolution I gave a speech that was recorded by 
stenographers and inserted into Le Moniteur. I recently had it reprinted verbatim as 
it appeared in Le Moniteur. I am sending you a copy. I beg you to read it. You will 
see that although I did not know what form the revolution would take or at what 
moment it would occur, I was very clearly aware that a revolution was about to take 
place. At the time, the speech elicited angry murmurs in the Chamber, but since 
then many people have reminded me that I was right and they were wrong. In any 
case, I think I was as clear as I could be in half an hour about the true and profound 
causes of the revolution. What I have seen since then has only confirmed the views I 
expressed in my speech. The true general cause of the revolution was the detestable 
spirit that animated the government throughout its long reign: a spirit of deception, 
baseness, and corruption, which weakened and degraded the middle class, deprived 
it of any political idea, and inspired such unintelligent egoism that the middle class 


ultimately cut itself off entirely from the people from which it sprang and left them 
vulnerable to the advice of those who, claiming to rescue them from the state of 
abandonment in which they had been left, filled their heads with erroneous ideas. 
That was the general and profound cause. All the rest was accidental. Those 
accidents were, I confess, most unusual and unforeseen, but they were nevertheless 
accidents, which by themselves would have led nowhere. Think, on the one hand, of 
the causes I have just described and, on the other, of our centralization, which 
leaves France vulnerable to a Paris coup, and you will have what history will 
someday surely present as the whole explanation of the revolution of 1848, which I 
myself will develop, God willing. 


The Electoral Campaign of March—April 1848 and Universal Male 
Suffrage 


To Paul Clamorgam, March 7, 1848? 


[. . .] Let us now speak of general affairs: the situation is beginning to come into 
focus. Grounds for hope and fear are clearer than they were a week ago. The news 
coming from outside shows that if war is still possible, it is no longer probable. 
Reports from all over France indicate that a profound calm prevails everywhere. 
Nowhere is there any serious disorder, and it is apparent that there is an immense 
desire for order in all classes of society. Never has there been less indication of 
contentiousness or passion among the citizenry. One truth is glaringly apparent to 
everyone: after what has happened, there can no longer be any question of a 
monarchy. The only issue is whether we will have a good republic or a bad one. I, 
for one, am sincerely convinced of this. Major errors or misfortunes may again 
bring dictatorship—armed despotism—to France. But the moderate monarchy is 
dead. Henceforth, a republic is the only possible form of government. Fears of civil 
or foreign war are therefore dissipating or becoming remote. But there are other 
dangers. What threatens the government and society itself is not political difficulties 
but economic and financial ones. The latter are immense and formidable. For ten 
years people have been preaching in books and lately in the streets doctrines that 
are incompatible with the general laws that govern production and property today. 
The minds of workers and proletarians have been filled with hopes that I am 
seriously afraid are absolutely fantastic. Every attempt or threat to realize those 


hopes has the effect of destroying capital, suspending commerce, halting work, and 
immediately bankrupting almost all private industry. I told you in my first letter that 
I was expecting a major industrial crisis. I am afraid it will be even more extensive 
than I initially believed. There is reason to fear that all the bankers of Paris will be 
forced to suspend payments within the next few days. 

[. . .] I therefore retain the firm hope that if there is no oppression or fraud in 
the elections, the majority of the assembly will be moderate, that it will want a 
republic because no reasonable person today can imagine any other possibility, but 
that it will want a strongly and legally constituted republic like that of the United 
States. But will it be free in Paris? In the face of an abused and starving population 
of workers, among whom certain ambitious men will want to transform needs into 
passions, will the Assembly be able to deliberate independently and turn the good 
intentions that will abound within it into realities? There is reason to doubt it. In my 
opinion, it will have to grant all possible political liberties in order to gain the right 
to stand firm on issues of property and order. But even if it does that, will it avoid 
being swept away by a popular wind like the assembly that has just ended, or if not 
swept away, at least intimidated? Unfortunately, I have many doubts about this. And 
these doubts sustain the feelings that I expressed to you the first day. My desire is 
not to run, but if my region nominates me, I will certainly accept, and I hope to be 
as ready as the next man to risk my tranquility and if need be my life in the great 
cause of order and civilization in France. 


Campaign circular, March 19, 1848 


Gentlemen and fellow citizens, 

[. . .] I asked to be your representative in peaceful, easy times. Honor forbids me 
to refuse to represent you in times that are already highly agitated and may become 
quite perilous. Therefore, my fellow citizens, I do not ask for your votes, but I am 
ready to devote to you my time, my fortune, and my life. 

lel 
I hoped that we would be able to achieve gradually, gently, and without shocks, 
financial crises, or a suspension of national labor—in a word, without revolution, 
with the help of successive and temperate reforms—a republic and a democracy. I 
had no reason to love the dynasty that has just fallen. I never asked anything of it. It 
never gave me anything. But I had sworn an oath to defend the Charter of 1830, 
and to the end I remained faithful to that oath. The revolution that has just 
destroyed it took place not in spite of me but without me. 


Once the monarchy was overthrown, what good citizen or sensible person could 
think of reviving it—not just this monarchy but any other? 

Let us return to the truths that experience and science have long since 
established. 

A monarchy cannot endure without the support of an aristocracy, and if 
anything is evident under the sun, it is that aristocracy in France has been destroyed 
once and for all. 

A monarchy cannot endure without monarchical habits, without monarchical 
faith. Where are these habits? What has just happened proves, does it not, that the 
Republic already existed in our ideas before establishing itself in our laws? And 
where does one find any faith in any monarchical principle whatsoever? Read our 
contemporary history. 

Did we not destroy the old monarchy . . . the monarchy of ten centuries, in three 
years? 

The monarchy of the elder branch in three days? 

The monarchy of the younger branch in three hours? 

Who could hope to restore with yet another revolution a principle with so little 
life left in it? Who would wish to make the effort necessary to plant in French soil, 
and perhaps in blood, a tree that experience has shown to have no roots? To do so 
would lead to new revolutions, and you know what else? Military despotism. You do 
not want this, my fellow citizens, and neither do I. May God save France from such 
a fate! 

What other choice remains, then, if not the Republic? 

For my part, as soon as the Republic was proclaimed, I accepted it without 
hesitation; I adopted it without a second thought. I firmly resolved not merely to 
tolerate it but to support it with all my might. I still want it. 

But it is not enough to tell you that I want the Republic if I do not say what kind 
of republic I mean. 

There are people for whom a republic means a dictatorship exercised in the 
name of liberty. I am not that kind of republican. For me, the Republic is true, 
sincere, real liberty for all, within the limits of the law. It is government of the 
country by the free majority of the country. 

There are people who think that the Republic should not only change political 
institutions but also reshape society itself, abolish the ancient laws of social 
economy, and even amend the law of property itself. I will never be that kind of 
republican. For me, the Republic is by experience the reign of individual rights 
guaranteed by the will of all. It is profound respect for all kinds of legitimate 


property. I have not forgotten that I have seen with my own eyes a vast republic, 
that of the United States, achieve the highest degree of prosperity and greatness by 
adhering to these maxims. Only by adopting them can we ourselves prosper and 
remain great. 

Finally, there are people who believe that the Republic should be bellicose and 
conquering, that its vocation is to spread its ideas and laws throughout Europe. I am 
not that kind of republican. The French Republic, it seems to me, can achieve glory 
and security by revolutionizing Europe by its example, not by the force of its arms. 
It must not be a fire that consumes the world but one that illuminates it. 

Deda 

Valognes, March 19, 1848 


Popular banquet in Cherbourg, March 19, 1848° 


[. . .] In all that has just been said, two words occur repeatedly, two words I was 
glad to hear: UNION and CONCORD. Never were union and concord more 
necessary to save this country. Let the word union therefore be forever on our lips 
and in our hearts. Why would it not be? What reason do we have to reproach one 
another? In the great revolution that has just taken place, property was left 
untouched and neither the life nor the liberty of any person was threatened. Not 
only is union therefore necessary, it should also be easy. But union among citizens is 
not enough. The union of peoples is no less important, especially of peoples who 
have similar institutions. I therefore propose this toast: “To the intimate union of all 
republics!” I add, moreover: “To the union of the two greatest republics that exist 
on earth today: the French Republic and the Republic of the United States of 
America!” 

Many among us are still frightened by the word republic because their minds are 
filled exclusively with glorious but sad memories of our own history, and they do 
not consider what has happened and is still happening elsewhere in the world. Let 
them cast their eyes across to the opposite shores of the Atlantic Ocean, and they 
will discover a great people occupying a territory much larger than France who for 
sixty years have enjoyed democratic and republican institutions. Having lived in this 
immense republic, whose laws I once tried to describe, I think of it constantly to 
reassure myself about the future of our own institutions. No other country in the 
world can provide us with such useful examples or inspire such legitimate hopes. In 
America, the republic is not a dictatorship exercised in the name of liberty; it is 
liberty itself, the authentic, true liberty of all citizens. It is the sincere government 


of the country by the country, the uncontested empire of the majority, the rule of 
law. In the shadow of America’s laws, property is safe, order firmly maintained, 
industry free, the burden of public spending light, and the tyranny of one or a few 
unknown, and so it has been now for the past sixty years. During those sixty years, 
while Europe has been torn by so much discord, war, and revolution, republican and 
democratic America has not experienced so much as a riot. I am therefore justified 
in telling you that you must turn your gaze on America if you are looking for great 
examples to follow and great hopes to conceive. But we must ask still more of 
America: we must join with her in demanding freedom of the seas. 

The land is free, but the sea is still enslaved. A single nation rules the waves, not 
just as ruler but as tyrant. A single nation has insolently appropriated what was once 
the common property of all. The sea is still enslaved. And why is it not free? 
Because the two great countries that have both the most obvious interest in breaking 
its shackles and the greatest power to do so, divided by differences in their 
respective institutions even more than by distance, have not yet managed to come to 
an agreement and join their forces. What was not possible a month ago is possible 
today. Let the French republic and the American republic extend their long arms 
across the seas that separate them, let them join hands, and the sea will be free. No 
war will even be necessary; God forbid that I should call for war. The mere sight of 
their intimate union will make their common will omnipotent. 

Is there any place in the world where it is more natural to express such a wish 
than here in Cherbourg? What is Cherbourg if not a living protest against the 
slavery of the seas? What is the significance of the admirable construction that I can 
almost see from where I speak? What are these jetties, these basins hollowed out of 
rock? What is this new city of shipyards and arsenals? What is this marvelous island 
called forth from the waves by the voice of man to hold back the sea and defend the 
coast? What is all this if not the greatest and most energetic effort France has ever 
made to emancipate the ocean? 

It is therefore especially appropriate here in Cherbourg to propose this toast: 
“To the intimate union of the two great republics! And through it, to the freedom of 
the seas!” 


Response by Alexis de Tocqueville to the president of the Valognes 
electoral committee, March 26, 1848° 


[. . .] Q. Will you fight attempts to reestablish any dynasty whatsoever, and will you 
support the Republic? 


A. When I stood before you ten years ago, you did not know me. Various 
circumstances connected with my family might have led you to believe that I was a 
legitimist. I strenuously rejected any such suspicion. There is nothing more 
honorable, I said, than a conscientious opinion, and I deeply respect those who are 
legitimists in good faith, who openly and bravely show their colors. But a man who 
is a legitimist in the depths of his heart yet pretends not to be forfeits all honor in 
my eyes. I do not pretend to be a legitimist, because I am not one. What I told you 
then, I also told the legitimists, and in fairness to them I must say that they 
respected my honesty. Now, do you suppose that after thus severing, in obedience 
to my beliefs, the honorable ties that might have linked me to the old royal family, I 
am about to make myself an agent of the new one? No, no. No attempt at 
restoration of any kind. As I told you the other day, I did nothing to topple the 
monarchy, yet it fell. The Republic has risen on its ruins, and in another hemisphere 
I discovered with my own eyes a republic that was both very great and very happy. 
To seek through new dissensions, new revolutions, and new misfortunes to 
overthrow this government in order to replant a tree without roots; to lay open the 
breast of the fatherland to restore the monarchy, when all around us aristocracies 
are disappearing, when all the monarchies that relied on them for support are 
tottering and falling, would be the action of a citizen not just wicked but also 
insane, and by the grace of God I am neither one nor the other. 


To Marie de Tocqueville, Friday evening [March 17, 1848]’ 


[. ..] As for my candidacy, I have already told you how things stand. Nothing could 
be murkier or more uncertain. The day after tomorrow, Sunday, I have a terrible 
day ahead of me. In the morning there is a preliminary outdoor meeting during 
which I will have to explain myself to the people. The same day, I have to be in 
Cherbourg at three to attend a large people’s banquet at which I promised to make 
an appearance and may be required to speak again. Yet I have serious doubts about 
my prospects of success. It will all depend on whether the commissioners dare to 
exclude me from their list. If that happens, as is likely, I will not give up the fight, 
but my chances would be slim. The zealots’ party® surely wants no part of me, but 
the vast majority of the district sees me in a favorable light. I am told to expect 
embarrassing questions on Sunday. We shall see. I suffer all this quite 
philosophically. The grandeur of events makes me immune to these petty personal 
attacks. [.. .] 


To Marie de Tocqueville, Cherbourg, March 19, 1848” 


[. . .] In short, it was a good day, but tiring. At noon I had to go to Valognes to make 
a major outdoor speech. I spoke well and think it was a genuine success. Later I 
took the coach to Cherbourg, where I met with the commissioners,’ who greeted 
me politely but coldly. I anticipated this exact reception and was not thrown by it. I 
accompanied them to the market building in which the banquet was held. Fifteen 
hundred people had gathered there. I was again required to speak, and although I 
gave a poor speech, it being the only one that had not been written out in advance 
but improvised, it had an effect. I was greatly touched, I admit, by the way this large 
audience received me when I mounted the rostrum. I was met with such loud and 
prolonged applause that I was forced to take many bows, like an actor on stage. [. . 


| 


To Marie de Tocqueville, March 20, 1848" 


[. . .| The mood in this region has thus far been excellent. There is no trace of the 
old class passion that once armed it against the nobility. At the gathering yesterday 
in Valognes, one speaker who maundered on about the aristocracy, feudal dues, and 
tithes was booed by the crowd, which shouted, “Speak to the issues of the day! All 
those things belong to the past!” The almost universal feeling in the countryside is 
one of deep fear, which draws all those with an interest in order closer together. 
This is of little comfort when it comes to ventures that might originate in Paris, but 
if nothing else this intimate union suggests a strong likelihood that locally things 
will remain calm. 

I will finish this letter in Valognes after reading the three letters from you that 
must be awaiting me there. There is no reason for me to finish it today. It would not 
be sent off any sooner. I feel better now that I’ve written you. [. . .] Farewell, I love 
you as tenderly as any woman has ever been loved. 


To Marie de Tocqueville, Thursday [March 23, 1848] 


[. . .] Thus the life I am leading here is becoming almost unbearable. The idleness, 
the cares, all the petty vexations and calumnies and war of chamber pots"? that go 
with any election plunge me into dark ennui. [. . .] 


To Marie de Tocqueville, [Friday, March 24, 18487?]'* 


[. . .] The revolutionary flame has spread across Europe. Remote events make what 
is happening before our eyes seem more general, grand, and real than was the case 
in the immediate aftermath of the February 24 surprise. The revolution no longer 
looks like an aberration and is beginning to look like the start of a new era. As you 
know, I said right after the event that all of this, whatever happened, would leave 
lasting traces. I am more than ever convinced of this. It will not usher in any of the 
utopias that people may be advocating at the moment, which are perhaps 
unachievable, but the relative condition of the various classes of society will be 
profoundly affected. I do not know how or to what extent, but I am sure it will 
happen. New relations will be established between the poor and the rich. Social 
power will expand its sphere of influence. Legislation will grant a larger and better 
place to those at the bottom and a less good place to those at the top. In short, the 
great democratic revolution that I have described so often is continuing on its 
course. It is possible and even probable that reverses lie ahead. But every revolution 
leaves its mark and raises the level. God wills it! His work must be allowed to 
proceed. 


To Marie de Tocqueville, Wednesday evening [March 29, 1848]’° 


[. . .] The zealots’ party is beginning to be quite active in Cherbourg. It is 
demonstrating and organizing clubs. It has placed me on all its lists, no doubt 
because it does not wish to quarrel with me in the Cherbourg district, where I am 
for now very popular. But in return for its support, it would like me to back its 
candidates. In any case, it would like to enlist me in its activities. None of this is to 
my liking. But if I stay, my coolness will cause trouble. Unless something new 
happens, my intention is therefore to return to Paris at the beginning of next week. 
Tomorrow I will go to Saint-Lô, as I told you, for the Conseil général.'® If I get back 
in time, I will go to Saint-Pierre-Eglise on Sunday to attend an important banquet to 
which I was invited in the most pressing and friendly manner. My hope is to take 
the coach home soon after returning to Valognes. The round trip will cost me 120 
francs, but two weeks more in the inn with all the incidental expenses would have 
been almost as expensive. 

[...] 

Farewell. I embrace you with all my heart. Why was there no letter from you? 
Your letters are my consolation. 


To Marie de Tocqueville, Saint-Lô, Thursday evening [March 30, 1848]"’ 


[. . .] Thus far I am on all the lists, even that of the commissioners, who did not 
dare exclude me altogether. The Cherbourg rebels put me on theirs with the excuse 
that any list without my name on it would not stand a chance in the Cherbourg 
district. The clergy put me on their list, as did all the former conservatives. The only 
signs of reluctance and hostility come from my former colleagues in the moderate 
opposition, who should want me most. But as you have seen, they had no choice in 
the end but to follow the current. True, they placed me last on their list. But never 
mind that, since I’m on it. [.. .] 

[. . .] It would be good right now to set aside all the money we can to get 
through this difficult time, because we cannot hope to collect much of our income. 
Taxes will consume much of it, and in any case the farmers will have great difficulty 
making payments. Without saying anything, we must therefore keep as much money 
as possible in our home and if possible keep most of it in hard cash, because I do 
not know whether or not bank notes will soon be subject to significant depreciation. 
What an invaluable thing intimacy such as ours is in such circumstances! I cannot 
tell you how grateful I am for the good fortune of our meeting. 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Tocqueville, April 22, 1848" 


[. . .] Like you, my dear friend, I clearly see all the reasons why we should have 
little desire to join the future assembly. Like you, I think we would find ourselves in 
a very difficult position, surrounded by obstacles, not to say dangers, and perhaps 
expected to pay for errors we will not have committed. I am no more certain than 
you are that we would even have very many opportunities to do useful things for our 
country. I see and believe all this, yet if the doors of this Assembly were to close 
before me, I would not be left without regrets. I have several reasons for thinking 
this way. Politics has become our career. We may have been wrong to choose this 
path, but in the end we did choose it. It would cost me to quit in the midst of such 
important events, to forsake the affairs of my country in such a time of trial. I 
would rather I had never gotten involved at all than to quit voluntarily now. It is 
likely that we will not be able to do anything for the country. I grant you that. But it 
is not certain. The crisis is such that our experience, our feelings, our ideas, and if 
need be, I hope, our courage may at some point be of far greater use to the country 
than these things would be if we were to become once again mere private citizens. 
Thus far we have seen only the burdens and vexations of public life. There may 


come a moment when an opportunity for glorious action would arise. That, at least, 
is what I tell myself when I feel discouraged by the inexperience, profound 
ignorance, and folly (the word is in many cases not too extravagant) of those who 
have governed us for the past two months. I am certainly not happy. I have little 
hope for the future. I see little but trouble in store for us and for France. But I am 
trying to restore my calm and serenity by thinking the thoughts expressed above. 
Furthermore, I hardly need tell you that I breathe more easily outside the 
atmosphere of the wretched little parties among which we have spent the past ten 
years. I breathe more easily because I no longer feel chained to the ministerial 
trinity that has sat in divine judgment for the past eighteen years. We will surely see 
worse, but at least we will see no more of that, and that is already something. The 
Thiers-Molé-Guizot dynasty has been overthrown, thank God, along with the royal 
dynasty. At least that has been won. It seems to me that we are about to begin a new 
political life. It may be stormy and short, but it will be different from what went 
before, for which I had little liking. What will be renewed, I hope, is our friendship, 
a friendship that has become more enlightened and tolerant through experience 
without becoming less sincere or less profound than in the past. Hence I do not wish 
to indulge the melancholy thoughts that assail me as often as they do you, and which 
I try to fend off as I am sure you do as well. 


To William Rathbone Greg, Saint-Cyr near Tours, Indre-et-Loire, July 27, 
1853” 


[. . .] The electoral system of the constitutional monarchy had one enormous flaw, 
which in my view was the primary cause of that monarchy’s downfall. It relied on 
too few voters. The result of this was that the electorate soon came to comprise a 
small bourgeois oligarchy preoccupied with its own private interests and separated 
from the people, with whom it did not concern itself and who paid no attention to it. 
The people lost all sympathy with its actions, while the old upper classes, which this 
new oligarchy jealously excluded from government, held it in contempt and had 
little patience with its exclusive supremacy. Most of the nation thus came to believe 
that the representative system was nothing more than a political machine designed 
to ensure the dominance of certain special interests and award all government posts 
to a small number of families. This view was quite false even then, but more than 
anything else it favored the establishment of the present government. 


lese] 


Eighteen forty-eight precipitated us toward the opposite extreme: it gave us 
universal suffrage. 

One has to admit that the two elections conducted according to this system 
under the Republic were the freest and most honest elections in France since the 
general election of 1789. There was no corruption or intimidation of any kind. 
Intimidation was attempted by the government and parties, but without success. The 
large number of voters and especially the fact that they gathered in great numbers in 
electoral colleges in each canton rendered the government’s efforts absolutely 
useless. Indeed, in most of the provinces this system gave wealthy landowners and 
clergy more political influence than they had enjoyed for sixty years. But they did 
not abuse this influence in any obvious way. This emerged clearly when the National 
Assembly came to debate contested elections. There was unanimous agreement that 
the clergy and large landowners had exerted considerable influence. But there were 
virtually no complaints that peasants had been intimidated (in the usual sense of the 
word) or paid, and the truth is that intimidation and corruption of voters by private 
individuals in a country where wealth is as divided as it is in France is very difficult 
to achieve and can never extend very far, no matter what electoral system is in 
force. Wealthy landowners therefore exert only moral influence on farmers. The 
peasant, who is almost everywhere a landowner himself and frightened of 
communist doctrine on account of his own property, allowed himself to be guided 
by men he deems to be more educated than himself or to own more substantial 
amounts of property. Was it always this way? I do not know. I simply note the facts 
as I observed them: the conservative majorities that dominated first the Constituent 
Assembly and then the Legislative comprised more wealthy landowners, men of 
independent wealth and manner of living (who would be called country gentlemen 
in England), than I ever saw in any of the Assemblies in which I had served during 
the previous thirteen years. 


The Debate on the Constitution 


[Constitutional commission] session of May 25, 1848” 


[. . .] M. Tocqueville: I recognize that the cause I am going to support is a lost cause 
in the eyes of the public, but I would be derelict if I did not speak in favor of what I 


believe to be in the best interest of the Republic, to which those who wish to create 
a durable republic will return. 

We should not set too much store by historical examples, because we should be 
trying to do something original based on our specific situation. 

In all the world there has been only one democratic republic, that of the United 
States, and it has two chambers. 

I do not propose the constitution of the United States as an example, for it is an 
authentic work of art from which nothing can really be borrowed. But there are 
thirty other republics in North America that are in a position similar to ours. All 
have two chambers, and not a single American believes that any other arrangement 
is possible. 

Let no one say that the bicameral system is an English tradition, because the 
Union began with only one chamber and only later decided on two. 

In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, a single chamber was established first. After 
a trial of thirteen years and extensive debate, the public became convinced of the 
need for two chambers. This example is striking. 

I believe that the popularity of a single chamber in France stems from a 
misunderstanding. 

People think that the bicameral system is an aristocratic institution because it 
grants expression to two different classes of people. This is an error. 

I do not want an aristocracy. I recognize that our society is profoundly 
democratic and that any attempt to introduce a single element—an atom—of 
aristocracy would be disastrous. 

Rather, as in America, the two chambers should represent the same interests 
and classes of the people in the same way, by similar means. 

One might object that if the second chamber does not represent some kind of 
aristocracy, it serves no purpose. This is an error. 

For its utility, though of a secondary order, is nevertheless considerable. This 
utility is of three primary kinds: 

1. The executive power must be strong, but in order to prevent the executive 
from abusing its power, one can set alongside it a small, secret body chosen from 
the second chamber and made responsible for monitoring certain important 
executive actions such as appointments to very high posts, treaties of alliance, and 
so on. 

These kinds of benefits can be sought with a council of state, but there are other 
benefits that can only be obtained with two chambers. 


2. The executive power is in a perilous position if it faces a single chamber. 
Either there will be incessant conflicts, with the executive power ultimately 
destroying the legislative, or the legislative will somehow absorb or swallow up the 
executive after a brief battle. 

3. Even the best constituted bodies suffer from certain maladies. The chronic 
illness of the power that makes the laws is legislative intemperance, which is the 
form that legislative tyranny takes when the legislative body seeks to legislate 
incessantly. 

Two chambers will not, of course, prevent revolutions, but they will prevent the 
bad government that leads to revolution. 

Wherever a unicameral legislature exists, it mocks any obstacle that stands in its 
way. As the body that represents all ideas and all interests and drives and impels all 
that happens, it is irresistible. 

The palliatives with which people try to stop it may have beneficial effects, but 
they are short-lived. 

To make the legislature less powerful and coercive, it must be divided into two 
chambers composed of the same elements. Even if you do not seek to impede the 
sovereignty of all classes in the name of one, you have two bodies that represent the 
same interests but do not always have the same ideas. 

There exists between them a diversity of views beneficial to all. Legislation is 
examined twice by diverse minds. 

An additional advantage is that no faction can hide in the Assembly and thereby 
gain control over the national sovereignty. 

People speak of imposing two readings on a single chamber, but this is a sterile 
remedy, because two readings before the same body of men are no more effective 
than appeals to the same judges who rendered the initial decision. 

Impetuosity, a form of thoughtlessness, is the leprosy of democracy, and 
impetuosity leads to oppression. 

I am convinced that the Republic will either adopt a bicameral system or end in 
ruin. 


[Constitutional commission], May 27, 18487! 


[. . .| M. Tocqueville: The two difficulttes—that of the reelection of the president 
and that of the equal or different duration of the legislative and executive powers— 
exacerbate each other, but my first thought is that we cannot accept the principle of 
immediate reelection. 


M. de Beaumont has already said, and very rightly so, that if the president can 
be reelected, he will be preoccupied with thinking about his reelection. In order to 
be reelected, he will govern in the interest of a party. 

This drawback is quite apparent in America, and it has become steadily more 
serious and more worrisome. In France, however, the evil will be greater still. 

For in America the president has little power. He appoints only a small number 
of officials. But in France, where the executive power controls a large [number] of 
positions and can thus make many officials beholden to him, the president’s 
excessive influence would constitute an enormous danger. 

On the other hand, it is true that if the president cannot be reelected, an 
eminent man unable to prolong his power and accomplish the great designs he has 
in mind may feel quite discontented. Left with nothing but the ambition of despair, 
he may take it in mind to violate the constitution. 

This is an ill, but I would rather see the constitution exposed to accidental and 
momentary danger than see society regularly subjected to the corrupting influence 
of a president who uses his powers to prolong his term in office. 

I also believe that a legislative term of four years is too long, and despite the 
drawbacks indicated by M. Dufaure, I think that this legislature should end after 
three years, while the executive power should be given four or five years. 


Speech to the Constituent Assembly on the proposed constitution, 
concerning the right to work. Session of September 12, 1848” 


[. . .] The amendment that grants every man in particular the general, absolute, 
irresistible right to work necessarily leads to one of the following consequences: 
either the state must endeavor to give a job to every worker who seeks employment, 
in which case it must little by little become industrial; and since it will then become 
the ubiquitous industrial entrepreneur, the only one that cannot refuse to grant the 
worker a job, and the one that usually requires the least work, it will inevitably 
become the principal employer and before long the sole industrial entrepreneur. 
Once that happens, taxation ceases to be the fuel on which the governmental 
machinery runs and becomes instead the major fuel of industry. The state will thus 
accumulate all private capital and eventually become the sole owner of everything. 
That is communism. (Loud outcries.) 

les] 

Yes, gentleman, this question of socialism, which everyone fears and thus far no 
one has dared to discuss, must sooner or later come to this podium. This assembly 


must decide. We must relieve the country of the burden of the idea of socialism that 
weighs on its bosom. In regard to this amendment—and I confess that this is the 
main reason why I took the podium today—the question of socialism must be 
resolved. Everyone must know, the National Assembly must know, all of France 
must know whether the revolution of February was or was not a socialist revolution. 
(Hear, hear!) 

Behind the barricades of June, I often heard the cry “Vive la République 
démocratique et sociale!” What do those words mean? We must find out. The 
National Assembly must say what they mean. (Agitation on the left.) 

[...] 

If I am not mistaken, gentlemen, the first characteristic of any system that bears 
the name socialism is a persistent, strenuous, and immoderate appeal to man’s 
material passions. (Signs of approval.) 

So some said that “it was a matter of rehabilitating the flesh.” Others said that 
“work, even the hardest work, must be not only useful but also pleasant.”™ Still 
others said that “men must be paid in proportion not to their merits but to their 
needs.” And finally, the last of the socialists I wish to discuss with you today stood 
here and told you that the purpose of the socialist system and, in his view, of the 
February revolution was to obtain for everyone a right to unlimited consumption.*® 

I am therefore correct, gentlemen, that the general characteristic of all the 
schools of socialism is a strenuous and persistent appeal to man’s material passions. 

There is also a second characteristic: an attack, sometimes direct, sometimes 
indirect, but always unrelenting, on the very principle of individual property. From 
the first socialist, who said fifty years ago that property is the root of all evil in this 
world,” to the socialist we heard at this podium, who, being less charitable than his 
predecessor, attacked not property but its owner, declaring that property is theft,”® 
all socialists—I daresay all—directly or indirectly attack individual property. 
(Shouts of True! True!) 











Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, by Honoré Daumier, 1849 


[...] 

Here is the third and final characteristic, which in my eyes applies to socialists 
of all colors and all schools: a profound distrust of liberty, of human reason, a 
profound contempt for the individual in himself, for the human state. What 
characterizes all socialists is a persistent, varied, relentless effort to mutilate, 
truncate, and impede human liberty in every way possible. It is the idea that the 
state must be not only the director of society but also the master of each individual. 
Nay! Not his master but his tutor, his teacher. (Hear, hear!) Lest the state allow the 
individual to fail, it must always stand beside him, above him, and all around him to 
guide, support, sustain, and restrain him. In short, socialism, as I was saying a 
moment ago, is to one degree or another the confiscation of human freedom. 
(Further signs of approval.) So much so that if I were forced to find a general 


description of what socialism on the whole looks like to me, I would say it is a new 
form of servitude. (Very enthusiastic approval.) 

[...] 

Remember the French Revolution, gentlemen. Look back to that awesome, 
glorious origin of our modern history. Did the French Revolution accomplish the 
great things for which it is known throughout the world by speaking, as an orator 
claimed yesterday, to material sentiments, to man’s material needs? Do you believe 
that it was by talking of wages, well-being, unlimited consumption, and boundless 
satisfaction of physical needs? 

EA 

Do you believe that it was by speaking of such things that it was able to rouse an 
entire generation, to animate it and mobilize it and send it to the borders and expose 
it to the hazards of war and confrontation with death? No, gentlemen, no. It was by 
speaking of higher and more beautiful things, it was by speaking of love of country 
and national honor. It was by speaking of virtue, generosity, disinterestedness, and 
glory that it accomplished those great things. For after all, gentlemen, you can be 
certain that there is only one secret for inspiring men to do great things: it is to 
appeal to great sentiments. (Hear, hear!) 

And property, gentlemen, property! To be sure, the French Revolution waged 
cruel and energetic war on certain landowners, but it always honored and respected 
the principle of individual property and gave it a prominent place in its 
constitutions. No people has treated property more magnanimously. The Revolution 
engraved it on the frontispiece of its laws. 

The French Revolution did more. It not only consecrated but also expanded 
individual property. It extended it to a larger number of citizens. (Various 
exclamations. That is what we are demanding!) 

And thanks to that, gentlemen, we today need not fear the unfortunate 
consequences of the doctrines the socialists are spreading throughout the country 
and within this very chamber. It is because the French Revolution populated this 
country with 10 million landowners that we can tolerate your doctrines at this 
podium without danger. They may well upset society, but thanks to the French 
Revolution, they will not prevail against it and will not destroy it. (Hear, hear!) 

Finally, gentlemen, in regard to liberty, there is one thing that strikes me: 
although one has to admit that in many respects the old regime differed with the 
socialists, its politics were less estranged from theirs than one might imagine. All 
things considered, it was much closer to them than we are. Indeed, the old regime 
held that all wisdom resided in the state, that subjects were helpless, feeble creatures 


who must always be held by the hand lest they fall and hurt themselves, that it was 
good to impede, thwart, and constrain individual liberties, and that it was necessary 
to regulate industry, guarantee the quality of products, and prevent free 
competition. In this respect the old regime had precisely the same ideas as today’s 
socialists. And what was the source of different ideas, I ask you? The French 
Revolution. 

Gentlemen, what was it that broke all the impediments to the free movement of 
persons, goods, and ideas? What restored the grandeur of the individual, which is 
the real grandeur of man? The French Revolution itself. (Applause and murmurs.) 
It was the French Revolution that abolished all the impediments, that smashed all 
the chains that you wish to put back under a different name. It was not only the 
members of the immortal Constituent Assembly, the assembly that founded liberty 
not only in France but throughout the world—it was not only the members of that 
illustrious assembly who rejected the doctrines of the old regime, it was also the 
eminent members of all subsequent assemblies. It was the quintessential 
representative of the bloody dictatorship of the Convention. I read one of his 
speeches the other day. This is what Robespierre said: 


Put aside the old mania (you see it is not new [smiles in the Chamber])—put aside the old mania for too 
much government. Allow individuals and families the right to do freely that which does not harm others. 
Leave villages and towns the right to regulate their own affairs. In a word, restore to individuals all the 
freedoms of which they have been illegitimately deprived, which do not necessarily belong to the public 
authorities. (Sensation.) 


So, gentlemen, the entire great movement initiated by the French Revolution 
would then culminate in nothing more than this society that the socialists describe 
for us with such delight, this regimented, regulated, rigid society in which the state 
takes charge of everything and the individual is nothing, in which society 
concentrates and absorbs into itself all strength and all life, in which the goal 
assigned to man is solely prosperity, this society that gasps for air and into which 
virtually no light penetrates. What! Can it be that the French Revolution was made 
for this society of bees and beavers, for this society of educated animals rather than 
free men? That so many illustrious men died in battle or on the scaffold, that so 
much glorious blood soaked the earth? That so many passions were aroused? That 
so much genius and virtue should have been summoned into this world? 

Lexall 

A moment ago I said that socialism claimed to be a legitimate outgrowth of 
democracy. I will not attempt to do what several of my colleagues have done, to 
trace the true etymology of the word democracy. I will not explore, as someone did 


yesterday, the garden of Greek roots for the origin of this word. (Laughter.) I will 
instead search for democracy where I have seen it, living, active, and triumphant in 
the only country in the world where it exists, where it has thus far been able to 
establish in the modern world something great and durable, in America. 
(Whispers. ) 

There you will find a people among whom conditions are more equal than they 
are among us; where everything emanates from and returns to the people, and 
where nevertheless each individual enjoys a more complete independence and 
greater liberty than in any other time or any other country on earth, an essentially 
democratic country, I repeat, the only democracy that exists in the world today, the 
only truly democratic republics that history has ever known. And in these republics 
you will search in vain for socialism. Not only have socialist theories failed to 
capture the public mind, they have played such a small role in the debates and 
affairs of that great nation that it cannot even be said that they sowed fear there. 

America is today the one country in the world in which democracy is most 
sovereign, and it is also the country where the socialist doctrines that you claim are 
so consistent with democracy are least current, the one country in all the world in 
which advocates of those doctrines stand to gain the least from proposing them. For 
my part, I confess I would have no problem if they were to depart for America, but 
in their own interest I advise them not to do so. (Loud laughter.) 

ee 

No, gentlemen, democracy and socialism are not indissolubly bound together. 
They are not only different but also opposed. 

les 

Democracy extends the sphere of individual independence; socialism restricts it. 
Democracy gives each man his full value; socialism turns each man into an agent, 
an instrument, a cipher. Democracy and socialism intersect in but a single word: 
equality. But note the difference: democracy wants equality in liberty, and socialism 
wants equality in bondage and in servitude. (Hear, hear!) 

Hence the revolution of February must not be social. If not, one must have the 
courage to say so. If not, one must have the energy to proclaim it loudly, as I myself 
am doing right now. When one does not want the end, one must not want the 
means. If one does not want to arrive at a certain place, one must not start down the 
path that leads there. Some today are asking you to start down that path. 

We must not follow the political advice of Babeuf, the grandfather of all 
modern socialists. (Approving laughter.) 


[ia] 


A Member: There are no Babouvists here. 


bea 


[Constituent Assembly] speech on the election of the president of the 
Republic, session of October 5, 1848” 


[. . .] Those who are calling for the president to be chosen by the National 
Assembly are consistent, and I have nothing to say to them. 

But is that what the majority of this Assembly wanted when it voted in favor of 
a single legislative body? I have no fear in asserting the contrary. No, by 
concentrating legislative power in a single assembly, the majority did not intend to 
destroy the individuality of the executive power. On the contrary, it wanted that 
power to exist in its own right. In short, it believed it was to some extent 
maintaining the separation of powers that you yourselves declared to be the 
safeguard of free government. I therefore maintain that the Assembly does not wish 
to subsume the executive power in the legislative power, and I ask myself if it would 
not be doing what it does not wish to do if it were to grant the Assembly the power 
to elect the president. 

Leste) 

We will not have the Terror, but we will have a wicked government, we will 
have a meddling, tyrannical government, a volatile, violent, impetuous, thoughtless, 
traditionless, and unwise government, of the sort that a single assembly can create 
when it possesses not only the full panoply of legislative powers but also the full 
panoply of executive powers—and, I would add, we will also have a deeply corrupt 
and corrupting government. 

ered 

But imagine a president, or rather eminent members of parliament who aspire 
to hold that great office, imagine them living for years under the scrutiny of this 
electoral body, which will hold their fate in its hands, experiencing every day the 
burning passion to obtain the high office they so eagerly desire, seeing every day on 
these benches the men who hold in their hands the realization or defeat of all their 
hopes! 

Think of the corruption of parliament, about which all of us have so bitterly 
complained and hatred of which caused the revolution. Do you not think that you 
will be exacerbating that corruption unnecessarily and that you will end up with the 
worst of all governments, a government supposedly of the people but in fact 
exploited in the interest of a handful of men? (Loud outcries.) 


[. . .] Indeed, gentlemen, have not the people, has not the entire French nation, 
for the past six months embraced the idea that it would one day choose the chief of 
the executive branch? Is it not the case that for many of our fellow citizens such an 
act is precisely what the Republic means? Is it not the case that for many of our 
fellow citizens the Republic is entirely a matter of choosing the first magistrate? 


eee 


On Socialism and Democracy 


[On socialism]*° 


Wherever I see liberty, there is no socialism. 

And when I consider the common features of all the socialist doctrines, I am 
struck by the fact that socialists present themselves to the world as the heirs of the 
French Revolution and the true representatives of democracy. 

Take any name you like—any name at all, except democrats. I forbid you to 
take that one. You do not deserve it. 

Whoever says democracy says that each citizen, rich or poor, humble or 
powerful, must be granted the maximum possible sum of liberty. 

Should democracy mean equal servitude? No, it means equal liberty. For the 
poor as well as the rich, for the humble as well as the powerful, the greatest possible 
liberty to govern their public affairs, to pursue their goals, to do as they please, and 
to remain masters of their fate. 


To push the February revolution down this road—no, this would not be to 
follow in the luminous footsteps of our forefathers; it would be to turn back to the 
darkness and servitude of the Middle Ages. 


Definition of democracy” 


What is democracy? It is giving each individual the greatest possible share of 
liberty, enlightenment, and power. 

What is a democratic government? It is a government that instead of restricting 
human freedom, comes to its aid in a thousand ways; that instead of limiting it in 
every direction, opens up all sorts of new perspectives; that instead of erecting new 


barriers to liberty, knocks down those that stand in its way; that does not dictate but 
empowers liberty by educating it and supplying it with resources, which can allow it 
to... 

It is a government that enables even the humblest of citizens to act as 
independently as the most exalted and to employ his independence in equally useful 
ways... 

That does not force everyone to be equally poor but enables everyone to become 
rich honestly through work and talent . . . 

It distresses me to see how far we fall short of our forefathers and how much 
less spirited we are than they were. 


Before, During, and After the June Days 


To Paul Clamorgam, June 24, 1848? 


My dear friend, I write to the sound of cannon and rifle fire after the most terrible 
day and the cruelest night you can imagine. This is not a riot. It is the most terrible 
of all civil wars, a war of class against class, of the have-nots against the haves. I 
hope we will prevail. National guardsmen from the surrounding area are arriving en 
masse, along with line regiments. Yet God only knows what the outcome of this 
great battle will be. If we are defeated, and I do not think we will be, the reddest of 
republics will control Paris. If that happens, the Assembly will leave Paris en masse 
and call France to arms. I hope France will heed that call, for what is at stake is not 
the shape of a political regime but property, family, and civilization—in short, 
everything that makes life worth living. 

If we are defeated, do not obey any order originating in Paris. Organize instead 
the most strenuous possible resistance and rest assured that we will not fail you. 
With affection, 

Alexis de Tocqueville 

Paris, 8:00 AM 

All the troops are doing their duty admirably. 

3:00 PM. Intense fighting continues, but I think we will win. Our forces are 
growing by the minute, while the insurgents do not appear to be adding to theirs. 
But what a war, my friend, what a dreadful war! At ten o’clock the danger had 
become so imminent that the National Assembly decided to place Paris in a state of 


siege and to entrust all power to General Cavaignac. Immediately thereafter, the 
Assembly decided that sixty of its members, wearing their official sashes, would fan 
out across Paris to boost the spirits of the National Guard. I was chosen as one of 
the sixty, and for four hours I roamed the designated neighborhoods. I found 
everywhere a staunch determination to win, and I believe we will indeed win. But 
what a war! A day like this has not been seen in sixty years. The bloodiest days of 
the French Revolution were child’s play compared with this. Reinforcements are 
pouring in from the provinces. Fifteen hundred men have just arrived from Amiens. 
Farewell. Our fate is still in God’s hands. But I am full of hope and above all 
courage. 


To Marie de Tocqueville, June 24, 1848% 


My dear friend, the news is becoming quite alarming, and I am afraid that the 
situation may get even worse. 

You would make me very happy, and I would take it as a great sign of affection, 
if you would go with my father to either Saint-Germain or Versailles. I will not 
return home now, and I will join my fate to that of the Chamber. It would be most 
reassuring for me to know that you are out of Paris, for I have never been more 
keenly aware of how precious you are to me. Do not construe this note to mean that 
the danger is imminent, but it is increasing rather than decreasing. Where is this 
poor Hippolyte? 


To Zacharie Gallemand, June 25, 1848*4 


[. . .] Victory seems to be in hand. But the fighting continues with unprecedented 
intensity, even compared with other civil wars. On both sides there is a feeling that 
it is either victory or death. At least that is what everyone on our side sees, 
understands, and feels. “What do you want?” someone asked the insurgents 
occupying a barricade yesterday before it was charged. Their answer: “Everything.” 
And it is true. The National Guard is therefore fighting as real soldiers do. We are 
today definitely uncontested masters of nearly all the city proper, but the insurgents 
hold a portion of the faubourgs and are putting up a desperate fight. Our losses are 
heavy. Generals Damesme, Bedeau, and Duvivier are wounded and out of action. 
Lamoriciére had his horse shot out from under him before my eyes this morning in 
the rue du Faubourg-du-Temple. Those who are not fighting with the National 


Guard are being disarmed everywhere. Paris is terrifying to behold. Streets where 
the fighting has ended are totally deserted. There is no traffic. Armed men line the 
walls to make sure that no windows are opened. In the neighborhoods where there is 
still fighting, there is a frenzy to the combat that is hard to describe. Few prisoners 
are being taken. The troops are advancing as in Saragossa from barricade to 
barricade and house to house. All known means of warfare are being used. No 
sadder sight has ever been seen. May those who provoked such dreadful misfortunes 
bear responsibility for them! 

Reinforcements are pouring in from the provinces. National guardsmen from 
the cities came first; now units from the countryside are arriving. I have seen 
peasants arriving with clubs for want of any other weapons. To repeat, I have no 
doubt that victory will be ours, but we are still a long way from winning. I do not 
think it will be over tomorrow. The provinces should not expect an immediate end 
to the fighting. That would be a mistake. Here is the truth: victory is certain, but it 
will take some time. 


To Eugène Stoffels, Paris, July 21, 1848% 


[. . .] But I do not believe in the future. I feel a profound sadness that comes not so 
much from immediate fears (though they are great) as from the absence of hope. I 
no longer have hope. I would not say this to anyone else. I no longer have hope of 
seeing a government established in our country that is at once lawful, strong, and 
liberal. This ideal was the dream of my youth, as you know, as well as the position I 
took in the prime of life, which is already gone. I do not believe it will come to 
pass. I have long thought (my belief was well shaken before February) that we had 
navigated and were still navigating stormy seas on our way to port. This was an 
error. We are on stormy seas with no shore in sight. Or in any case the shore is so 
far off and so unknown that our lives and perhaps the lives of those who come after 
us will be over before we make landfall. The problem is not that I believe there will 
be an endless succession of revolutions. Indeed, I believe there will be fairly long 
intervals of order, tranquility, and prosperity. But I do not believe that a social and 
political state will be firmly and definitively established. How could I still believe in 
such a thing? In 1789, in 1815, and even in 1830 it was possible to believe that 
French society had been afflicted with one of those violent maladies after which the 
social body is restored to a more vigorous and durable state of health. Today it is 
clear that the illness is chronic; that its cause is more profound; that an intermittent 
form of the disease will persist longer than anyone imagined; that it is not only a 


specific government that is impossible but any durable form of government 
whatsoever; and that we are destined for a long time to waver between despotism 
and liberty without being able to tolerate one or the other permanently. [. . .] 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Paris, September 24, 1848% 


[. . .] People are expecting Louis-Napoléon to launch some large skirmish at any 
moment. I am convinced that they are exaggerating and that most of these fears are 
quite imaginary. But the situation is still quite serious. What is most serious, to my 
mind, is the rapid decrease in Cavaignac’s popularity both inside and outside the 
Assembly. You tell me that Cavaignac’s downfall would be a great misfortune. By 
God! How well I know it! That is why I am so frightened. 

[. . .] In my opinion, there is but one remedy. It is a heroic one, and perhaps it is 
too late to attempt it. The government would have to break openly not only with the 
Mountain but also with all the adjacent hills and boldly assume leadership of all 
who wish to restore order, no matter what shade of opinion they represent. The 
situation is too serious to avoid working even with men for whom one feels the most 
legitimate repugnance. Even some of M. Thiers’s friends would have to be enlisted. 
In the provinces, strenuous efforts would have to be made to restore power only to 
those who would exercise it for this purpose. What can I say? One might even have 
to engage in reaction. This might be the only way to save the Republic, to enlist 
hearts and hopes in the cause, and to ensure the success of Cavaignac’s candidacy. I 
beg you not to judge the current state of affairs on the basis of your recollections of 
a month ago. Those memories are deceiving. Although the situation is not entirely 
different from the one you left behind, it has nevertheless changed considerably. 
The honest and moderate party of the Republic has all but disappeared outside the 
Assembly. We are caught between a small minority that wants a red or social 
republic and a vast majority that wants no part of any republic whatsoever. That is 
the true state of affairs. The Assembly is today suspended between these two 
extreme opinions with nothing to support it. Its majority no longer represents 
anything in the country. As Im sure you understand, to treat such a malady 
palliatives will not do, and it’s a fantasy to think that it will suffice to extend the 
power of the legislature to save it when the country feels as it does. You can 
imagine how it pains me to see the government in such a critical situation, 
vacillating, hesitating, tacking first right and then left, and trying to reconcile 
irreconcilable positions and people, thus wasting whatever time fate has left it. I 
hardly need tell you that confidence has not been restored, that business has not 


resumed, that time is short for everyone, that everyone is waiting for some unknown 
person to come to the rescue, and finally, that misery is taking on colossal 
proportions. [. . .] 


Elections to the Legislative Assembly 


Proposed election circular (May 1849)” 


[. . .] I loyally accepted the Republic and worked loyally to establish it. 

Furthermore, I saw two revolutions emerge from the movement of February, 
one purely political, which limited itself to changing the form of the government, 
the other more profound and worrisome, which, under the name socialism, sought 
to attack the venerable and holy laws of property and family on which Christian 
civilization rests. 

I warned you in advance that I accepted the former but would combat the latter 
with all my strength. 

Everything I told you then I abided by in the National Assembly. The conduct 
those words promised was the conduct I followed point by point. Judge for 
yourselves: 

I spoke on your behalf in the legislature on only two occasions, but they were 
very solemn occasions. 

The first time, the question was whether we would take a first step toward a 
socialist utopia by inserting the right to work in the constitution. I vigorously 
opposed this in my speech. 

The second time, the question was whether the president of the Republic would 
be chosen by the National Assembly rather than by the people. I strenuously argued 
that the first magistrate of the Republic must be chosen by universal suffrage alone. 
As you know, that position carried the day. 


Foreign Affairs: Germany 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Frankfurt, May 18, 1849° 


[. . .] The newspapers have probably informed you that Germany is in crisis. 
Absolutely true. The moderate party that sought unity without destruction of the old 
order failed in its efforts to obtain backing from the princes, especially the king of 
Prussia, lost its balance, and fell into the arms of the purely revolutionary party, to 
which it has surrendered, but in such a hesitant and terrified way that its forces are 
paralyzed. The revolutionary party has thus acquired a majority in the Diet and 
wrapped itself in a mantle of legality. So it shouts “Long live the Constitution!” the 
way people shouted “Vive la Charte!” on July 27 and “Vive la Réforme!” on 
February 24. Nearly all the small German states in the most revolutionary parts of 
the country have more or less fallen under the sway of this party. Meanwhile, the 
larger states, led by Prussia, have finally started down the road of resistance and 
stand behind their armies. Two laws, two governments, and two forces therefore 
confront each other in Germany, and between them no negotiation is possible. You 
can probably see that from afar as clearly as I do, but what you cannot grasp is the 
unbelievable confusion that exists in this country right now, the universal agitation, 
the hotbeds of revolution that are proliferating everywhere amid the excessive 
decentralization, and, most of all, the profound ignorance that everyone professes 
about what will happen next. [. . .] 

What will come of this vast conflict? No one can say. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the princes will win. They have the only organized force that exists in 
Germany, namely, the army. When I say “they,” I mean simply the king of Prussia, 
because Austria is too occupied at home to deal with Germany, and the smaller 
states cannot be sure of their soldiers. [. . .] But a Prussian victory will not end 
things, in my opinion. This country seems deeply disturbed and discouraged by the 
revolutionary spirit, disgust with existing institutions, and a vague passion for 
change. 


Foreign Affairs: The Roman Question 


Response to questions from Mauguin and Savoye, [Legislative Assembly] 
session of June 25, 1849% 


[. . .] I think this Republic needs two things, and if it obtains them it will be 
immortal. First, it must prove to France and Europe that it can establish order, true 
order, order not only in facts but in ideas at home and peace in the world abroad. 


(Hear, hear!) I believe that once we prove that the Republic can do both of these 
things, we will have done more for it than those who are so plainly impatient for its 
SUCCESS. 

But it is not only from a purely national point of view, out of the narrow 
selfishness of a particular nation, that I want peace. No, my desire for peace has a 
higher source: I am afraid of war because I believe it could lead to a terrible disaster 
not only for us but for the entire civilized world. 

[es] 

I say, gentlemen, that at a time when all of Europe finds itself in a state of inner 
turmoil and perilous equilibrium, the shock that war always brings would be 
dangerous not only for us but for the entire world. War might well signal not only 
our ruin but a general conflagration and upheaval. 


[Legislative Assembly] session of October 18, 1849” 


Statement concerning papal decree 
[. . .] Now that Pius IX has been restored, what was our attitude toward him? Some 
criticized us for trying to force the pope’s hand; others reproach us for not trying. 

I can say here, in the most strenuous and definitive terms, that it never occurred 
to the French government to abuse its power by forcing the hand of the Holy See. 
(Hear, hear!) 

It did not occur to us, gentlemen, for two reasons. First, the pope is not only a 
prince but also the pontiff, the head of the Catholic religion, and this government, 
which represents an essentially Catholic nation, would never want to use violence 
against a prince who is also the pontiff of that religion. (Hear, hear!) 

Second, if we need to give reasons for our actions, our second reason was that 
the papal government is, if I may put it this way, one of those immaterial, 
irrefragable, untouchable powers . . . (Murmurs on the left——Loud approval on the 
right and in the center) . . . against which the greatest material powers on earth have 
always and will always come to grief. (Same reactions.) 

The only way a Catholic government can, I will not say compel the pontifical 
government—God forbid I should use such a word—but rather exert legitimate 
influence on it to good effect is by asking it to act justly, sensibly, fairly, and in the 
interest of the Catholic peoples, of the populations it leads, as well as in conformity 
with reason, common sense, and its lawful prerogatives. It can ask for these things 
in the name of all enlightened Catholics on earth, and it can ask for them 


respectfully, but openly and publicly before the eyes of the entire world. (Hear, 
hear!) 

That is what we did and are still doing at the present time. 

What were our demands? I will begin by saying, unambiguously, that we did not 
insist that the pope permit the creation of institutions that would immediately 
establish substantial political freedoms. We did not do this because recent history 
and our own observations have taught us that in the state in which the Roman 
population finds itself today, with the moderate liberal party disorganized and 
terrified, and an anarchic party full of fury and folly, and an inert mass, it would 
have been imprudent to insist that the Holy Father restore the institutions that had 
just overthrown him. We therefore did not insist, I repeat, on the institutions 
necessary for substantial political freedoms. What we did ask for were institutions 
that can today restore prosperity and civil liberty in the Roman states and also 
prepare them within a reasonable length of time for political liberty itself. That is 
what we asked for. 


To Francisque de Corcelle, Paris, July 11, 1849“ 


[. . .] The pope’s intentions in regard to amnesty seem risible to me. To grant a 
general amnesty that excludes numerous categories of individuals, the leaders and 
promoters of the rebellion among them, without designating them by name, is a 
mystification. What sovereign has ever taken it in mind to exclude all the members 
of a national assembly from an amnesty? Such a thing is unprecedented even in the 
worst of times. Nothing would be more deplorable than the adoption of such a 
measure. As you know, what happens to individuals makes more of an impression 
on people than what happens to institutions, and if the pope, after mercilessly 
punishing his subjects, were to grant a few serious freedoms, the effect would 
nevertheless be regrettable in both Italy and France. Remember that the Austrians 
have not done anything of the kind; indeed, they have included some of the people 
they might have prosecuted under the terms of a capitulation. It would be disastrous 
if it were possible to do something under France’s mantle that is not permitted 
under the Austrian flag. I am well aware that the issue here is a sovereign right that 
we cannot challenge. Very well. But it seems to me that we have done enough for 
the Holy See, and our situation in Italy is respectable enough, that we are entitled to 
hope that the pope will not use his sovereignty in a way we deem not only damaging 
to him (and truly damaging to the interests of the Catholic religion) but also 
compromising and deplorable for us. 


To Francisque de Corcelle, Paris, July 30, 1849” 


[. . .] The court of Rome amuses us with promises, as if we were children, while it 
resumes all its old abuses through faits accomplis. The pope himself is not sincere; 
take my word for it. He graces you with his effusions, while revealing his authentic 
will to the cardinals. He is sincere about one thing, though: unlike them, he does not 
hide his personal interest beneath the mantle of the Church. No, he is convinced 
that when he gives us nothing, he is acting in accordance with his conscience and 
the good of the religion. But toward us he is acting with insincerity of the kind that 
leads good but weak men insofar as possible to conceal offensive actions beneath 
friendly appearances and to reject our desires gently and quietly rather than openly 
refusing to comply. 

[. . .] Clearly, neither you nor we can agree to let things go on this way and drop 
the Roman affair with nothing to show for it but having reestablished the cardinals 
and the abuses of the clerical administration in place of the Roman Republic. Our 
honor, the interests of France, and even the interests of the Church preclude this. 


To Francisque de Corcelle, Paris, September 2, 1849” 


[. . .] Please tell me, my dear friend, can our venture thus far be described as 
anything other than a complete and glaring failure? Show me, I beg you, one sign, 
one single sign of France’s liberal hand, one thing that can be considered with any 
apparent justification as evidence of our just influence, one act that can be offered 
to the country as compensation for the blood spilled and money spent? None exists. 
We cannot say: they refused us this but gave us that. No, they have given us 
absolutely nothing. 


After the Ministry 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Paris, November 4, 1849“ 


heil 
There are accidental and superficial causes of the recent crisis, but the deep and 
permanent causes are, first, the fact that the president became convinced that we not 


only would refrain from assisting him in the final coup d’état but also would not 
allow him to prepare for it so that he could do without us when that day came; and, 
second, his desire to govern and above all appear to govern by himself. He believed 
we were allowing him to slip slowly into the shadows and that in the end the country 
would forget about him. He wanted to demonstrate his complete independence from 
us and the National Assembly. That is why he chose a moment when the majority 
was most securely ours and, instead of choosing the leaders of that majority as 
ministers, turned to the lower party ranks in search of men he could use. These men 
will not steal his glory or hide him from view. These are the true causes of what 
happened. 

It is more difficult to say what the consequences will be. 

[...] 

I have studied the president enough to have my own ideas about him. He is a 
monomaniac who will not give up the imperial idea until he has drawn his last 
breath. He is audacious to the point of imprudence and folly, but he is also 
lymphatic and apathetic. He does not follow one effort with another. He has just 
gratified his ego in a major way. He thinks he has humiliated the Assembly and all 
the party leaders and enhanced his image considerably in the eyes of France. For 
the moment that is enough for him. He will live on his pleasure for a while, until 
some new itch awakens him and prods him to take the real big leap. 

[...] 

At the present time, the president has the entire majority in the Assembly 
against him. He deeply insulted the majority, and only caution holds it in check. But 
will he not want or be able to win it back? 

I am certain that he and Thiers are not speaking. Thiers felt that he had no role 
to play with the president, who is as ungovernable as he is incapable of governing. [. 
. .| I think I can say the same about the legitimists. [. . .] 

Molé is always for sale. He is the filthiest intriguer of the whole gang. He 
reminds me of those old libertines who continue to fool around with girls when they 
can no longer do anything else with them, because vice has become such an 
insuperable habit. 

So, several of the major parties in the majority seem to be permanently 
alienated and determined not to cooperate in the resurrection of the empire. I would 
not say the same of the masses, and indeed I am inclined to believe that the 
president can easily regain their support and enlist them in his designs if he has the 
will and the talent. The masses do not love the empire but love the Republic even 
less and above all worry about the reds getting in. To avoid that, they would throw 


themselves into the devil’s arms. Furthermore, the masses are made up in part of 
people with local interests, who can be enlisted one by one by appealing to those 
interests. The new government will pursue that course without hesitation. It will get 
down on both knees before the members of the majority and beg for mercy. Made 
up mainly of corrupt but mediocre and timid men, it will try to restore peace 
between the majority and the president in order to minimize the danger and 
violence of the coup d’état toward which they feel they are being swept. 

fossa) 

As for us, our course is so clearly traced out that we deserve no credit for 
following it. For the time being we must remain entirely aloof. [. . .] 


To Arthur de Gobineau, Paris, January 7, 1850% 


[. . .] What you will find hard to understand is the degree of apathy that has 
overtaken me. I am barely able to observe life as a spectator, because a spectator at 
least pays attention, whereas I do not even take the trouble to watch. This is mainly 
because of the deepening shadows in which the always obscure future is 
increasingly shrouded. Imagine a man traveling on a moonless and misty December 
night: What pleasure would he take from staring at the landscape through the coach 
window? France is that traveler. Such a night envelops us. Men with glasses can see 
no more than those who have only their eyes, and all these blind men are bumping 
into one another in the dark on their way, perhaps, to the fall that awaits them at the 
end of the road. What a somber night! I would prefer daylight even if it were to 
reveal the inevitable precipice. 


To Mrs. Harriet Grote, Tocqueville, June 25, 1850% 


[. . .] You defend the constitutive principles on which our old European society 
rests: individual freedom and responsibility and above all property. You are quite 
correct. 

You cannot conceive of men living without these fundamental laws, nor can I. 
Yet I confess that I often find the old world, outside of which neither of us can 
imagine living, quite worn out. The great machine is running off the rails a little 
more each day, and lacking any understanding of what might be, my confidence in 
what is has been shaken. History teaches me that no one who has witnessed the 
destruction of any of the previous forms of religious or social organization the 


world has known has been able to imagine what would follow, yet this did not 
prevent Christianity from supplanting idolatry, domestic servants from supplanting 
slaves, the barbarians from supplanting Roman civilization, or feudalism from 
supplanting barbarism. Each of these great changes occurred without having been 
foreseen by any writer (and as you know, Madame, French is impertinent enough 
not to have a feminine form of the word author) of the era preceding each of these 
far-reaching revolutions. Who, then, can assert that one form of society is necessary 
and that another cannot exist? [. . .] 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Tocqueville, September 9, 1850” 


[. . .] The president stayed in Cherbourg until this morning. But the night before 
last, having played my role and unable to take any more, I took my leave of him and 
returned here yesterday morning, as I wrote you at the outset. The president was 
very gracious and amiable toward me, but he avoided saying a word about politics. I 
emulated his reserve, as Pm sure you will appreciate. The tone of his speeches in 
Caen and Cherbourg was to my mind much more Napoleonic and imperialist than 
one might have expected after the way he spoke on his last tour. I don’t know what 
impelled him to speak as he did. It surely wasn’t the way he has been received thus 
far in La Manche. The reception in rural areas was chilly, and in Cherbourg it was 
almost hostile. The entire National Guard shouted “Vive la République!” in his ears, 
and this is normally regarded as a seditious cry. Despite these cries, what you tell 
me about the regions you know applies quite well to ours. The farmers do not 
believe in the Republic or are afraid of it. It horrifies the middle classes, and the 
upper classes regard it as an inferior alternative while awaiting something better. 
When I see all this, I cannot help thinking that with ordinary talent a person in 
power can make himself the master of a situation, but it is much more difficult to 
remain the master for long. But do we see such ordinary talent? I seriously doubt 
the president has it, and it is hard to imagine a worse lot than the people around 
him. It is truly unfortunate that he finds himself surrounded by such mediocre 
minds and vulgar vices. His ministers are worth little more than the scoundrels who 
serve as his aides-de-camp. When it comes to ambition, none of these people is 
better than a footman. Baroche and especially Rouher delighted me in the two days 
I spent in this barnyard. No peacock has ever preened so fatuously as those two. As 
if they had any fine colors to show off! What a lot of trouble to display such pale 
plumage! 


What you say about the revision of the constitution is the clearest and most 
practical account I’ve read yet on this subject. Like you, I think that it would be in 
the president’s best interest properly understood to take steps to make his reelection 
legally possible. But I would go even further and say that it is also in the clear 
interest of moderate republicans. The president will not grow stronger simply by 
remaining in office, and after another four-year term he will be less well placed than 
he is today to become emperor, while the people will have become used to the 
republican form of government. If Louis-Napoléon is forced into a coup d’état now, 
the risk is that either the Republic will be overthrown immediately or a crisis will 
ensue from which durable republican institutions will be unable to emerge. But you 
know as well as I do that it is not reason but passion that rules the world. Or, at any 
rate, reason can advance only if it encounters some passion that happens to be 
willing to accompany it. 


From Sorrento 


To Louis de Kergorlay, Sorrento, December 15, 1850* 


[. . .] I brought some books with me and intend to continue what I began at 
Tocqueville this summer with a great deal of enthusiasm and pleasure, namely, a 
narrative of what I saw in the revolution of 1848 and afterward, events and people 
(this is for you alone, because I have not yet mentioned this work to anyone). But I 
haven’t yet been able to plunge back into the swirl of ideas and memories I need to 
revive my interest in this work, and while waiting for inspiration to return, I have 
simply been dreaming about a possible subject for a new book. For I hardly need 
tell you that my recollections of 1848 cannot be published. The freedom with which 
I judge my contemporaries and myself would make publication of this work 
impossible even if I cared to parade myself on any sort of literary stage, which I 
certainly do not. I have long contemplated and, I might add, wrestled with the idea 
of attempting another major work. My real worth, I think, lies primarily in works of 
the mind. I am better in thought than in action, and if any trace of my passage in 
this world is to remain, it will be in the form of what I have written rather than in 
the memory of what I have done. The last ten years have been fairly barren for me 
in many respects, but they have taught me a lot about humanity and given me a 
more practical sense of details without depriving my mind of the habit of 


contemplating the affairs of men in aggregate. I therefore think I am in a better 
position now than when I wrote Democracy [in America] to treat an important topic 
in political literature. But what subject shall I choose? More than half the chance of 
success lies in the choice of subject, not only because one has to find a subject that 
will interest the public but also because I will need a subject that will inspire me and 
draw out everything I have to give. No one is less capable than I am of working 
against the grain of my intelligence and my desires. I am much worse than mediocre 
if I cannot take passionate pleasure in what I am doing. Over the past few years I 
have therefore searched many times (whenever a moment’s peace allowed me to 
look around a little in search of something that would transcend whatever small 
controversy I was engaged in)—searched, I say, for a subject without ever finding 
one that pleased me completely or captured my mind entirely. Yet youth is now 
past, and time marches on, or rather hurtles down the slope of middle age. The 
limits of life stand out more clearly and press in more closely, and the field of action 
is shrinking. All these thoughts or agitations of the mind have naturally impelled 
me, in the solitude I inhabit, to search more seriously and deeply for the 
fundamental idea of a book, and I feel the need to tell you what I’ve been imagining 
and ask for your advice. I can only think of a contemporary subject. Basically, the 
only things that interest both the public and me are contemporary subjects. The 
world today is such a singularly striking spectacle that it absorbs all our attention, so 
we cannot invest too much in the kinds of historical curiosities that idle and erudite 
societies find so satisfying. But what contemporary subject shall I choose? The most 
novel choice, and the one best suited to the nature and proclivities of my mind, 
would be a set of reflections on and insights into the present time, an unfettered 
assessment of modern society and a prediction as to its likely future. But when I 
come to search for the crux of the subject, the point at which all the ideas to which 
it gives rise converge and connect with one another, I cannot find it. I see the parts 
of such a work but cannot perceive the whole. I have many threads, but I do not see 
how to weave them together into a tapestry. I need to find for my ideas a solid and 
continuous base of facts. I can do that only by writing history, by plunging into a 
period whose narrative offers an occasion to portray the men and events of our 
century and to combine these separate portraits into a single painting. The long 
drama of the French Revolution is the only period that can serve this purpose. As I 
think I’ve told you, I have long thought of selecting from the vast stretch of time 
that extends from 1789 to the present, to which I continue to refer as the French 
Revolution, the ten years of the empire—the inception, development, decadence, 
and fall of that prodigious undertaking. The more I think about it, the more I think 


this would be a good period to portray. It is not only great in itself but also singular, 
even unique, yet its likenesses to date have in my opinion all been painted with false 
or vulgar colors. Furthermore, this period sheds a vivid light on the one that 
preceded it and the one that followed. It is certainly one act of the French 
Revolution, and the act by which the entire play is best judged, and it allows one to 
say what one is able to say about the whole. My doubts have less to do with the 
choice of subject than with the way it should be treated. My first thought was to 
redo M. Thiers’s book in my own way. To write the essential history of the empire, 
avoiding only the military part, which M. Thiers paints so indulgently (and with the 
ridiculous pretense of understanding the profession of war). On thinking it over, 
however, I began to have serious doubts about treating the subject this way. Thus 
conceived, the work would be a very long-term project. Furthermore, the historian’s 
main talent is to knit the facts together well, and I do not know whether that art is 
within my grasp. To date I have been most successful at judging facts rather than 
recounting them, and in a work of history in the strict sense this ability, which I 
know I possess, would be exercised only occasionally and in a secondary fashion, 
unless I were to depart from the conventions of the genre and burden the narrative. 
Finally, there would be a certain affectation in following the same path that M. 
Thiers has just taken. The public is rarely grateful for such efforts, and when two 
writers take up the same subject, the public naturally tends to believe that it has 
nothing to learn from the latecomer. Those are my doubts. I reveal them to you to 
have your opinion. 

After considering the matter from this angle, I thought of another possibility: 
instead of a long book, I would write a fairly short one, perhaps one volume. I 
would no longer write the history of the empire in the strict sense but rather a set of 
reflections and judgments about that history. I would no doubt record the facts and 
trace their sequence, but my main purpose would not be to recount them. I would 
try primarily to explain the most important facts and expose their various causes 
and consequences. I would consider how the empire came to be. How was it able to 
establish itself in the midst of the society created by the Revolution? On what 
means did it rely? What was the true nature of the man who founded it? What were 
the reasons for his successes and failures? What temporary and lasting influence did 
he exert on the fate of the world and of France in particular? This, I think, would 
make the subject of a very great book. But the difficulties are enormous. The one 
that troubles me the most comes from the mixture of history in the narrow sense 
with philosophical history. I do not yet see how to combine things (yet they have to 
be combined, because one might say that the former is the canvas and the latter the 


paint and that both are necessary to make a painting). I am afraid that one will 
damage the other and that I lack the infinite art necessary to choose the facts well so 
as to support the ideas and to recount them well enough that the reader moves 
naturally from one reflection to another owing to the interest of the narrative yet not 
to say too much so that the character of the work remains visible. The inimitable 
model in this genre is Montesquieu’s book on the grandeur and decadence of the 
Romans. In that book one moves through Roman history, as it were, without 
stopping, yet one sees enough of that history to want the author’s explanations and 
to understand them. But apart from the fact that such great models always far 
outshine any copy, Montesquieu was able to avoid certain difficulties that he would 
not have been able to avoid in the book I am speaking of: since he was dealing with 
a very long and remote period, he had no choice but to select the most important 
events, which were widely separated in time, and to say only the most general things 
about them. If he had had to confine himself to a space of ten years and seek his 
way through a multitude of precise and detailed facts, the difficulty of the work 
would surely have been much greater. 

In all the foregoing I have tried to give you a clear idea of my state of mind. The 
ideas I describe have set my intelligence to work, but it is still struggling in the dark, 
or at best it perceives only a half-light that illuminates the grandeur of the subject 
without revealing what this vast realm contains. I hope you can help me see more 
clearly. I am proud enough to think that I am better equipped than anyone else to 
treat such a subject with the freedom of mind it deserves and to describe men and 
events without heat or hesitation. As for the men, although they lived in our time, I 
am certain that I feel toward them neither love nor hatred, and as for those things 
called constitutions, laws, dynasties, and classes, they have, I will not say no value, 
but no existence for me apart from the effects they produce. I have no traditions. I 
belong to no party. I have no cause other than that of freedom and human dignity. 
Of that I am sure. And for a work of this sort, a disposition and nature of this kind 
are as useful as they are often harmful when the business at hand is not to discuss 
human affairs but to take part in them. 


To Armand Dufaure, Sorrento, December 22, 1850” 


[. . .] I could not get used to living in a country, even a foreign country, where all 
imaginable liberties were restricted or destroyed. You who have always lived amid 
the dynamism, independence, and bustle of our societies cannot understand the 
kind of moral malaise and intellectual anguish that one feels in a country where 


everything people do is hobbled and constrained, where everyone is silent and even 
thought is paralyzed. I feel a mental anguish similar to that which I experienced ten 
months ago when I was gasping for air and unable to draw a deep breath. And then, 
too, this country is not China. It touches us, and if it has not exerted much influence 
on our country, we have had such a prodigious influence on it that I cannot 
contemplate its sad state without thinking rather melancholy thoughts about the 
often unfortunate consequences of our actions on everything around us. When the 
French make a revolution at home, they immediately incite anarchy throughout 
Europe. And when order is restored in France, all the old abuses immediately 
resume elsewhere. We must therefore acknowledge that peoples have little more 
liking for us than princes do. The February revolution has done irreparable harm to 
Italy. It initiated a political movement that had a chance of ending well only if it 
proceeded very slowly, and it wrested the fate of the country from the hands of the 
liberals and delivered it into the hands of the revolutionaries. It is terrifying and 
depressing to see how many seeds of liberty have been so miserably wasted, 
trampled underfoot, and destroyed over the past three years by those who only paid 
lip service to liberty. I do not think man’s perversity and mindlessness have ever 
been more fully displayed. 


To Francisque de Corcelle, February 21, 1851°° 


[. . .] I have always been very opposed to the idea of making Louis-Napoléon 
president, because I wanted to try the republic and, like you and my other friends, 
felt that a prince-president would make that impossible. But once Louis-N. was 
elected, my first thought was that the best course of action would be to try to reach 
an understanding with him, not to overthrow the republic but to modify it in such a 
way as to create an ample place for him within it. The leaders did not see things the 
same way. They thought only of their parties and themselves. They sought to 
influence the new president: he often hinted to me himself that they despised him 
but also sought to control him. They succeeded in driving him farther down the 
path along which his own ideas and predilections were already carrying him too far. 
So I feel no pity for them right now, nor do they inspire in me the slightest 
sympathy. No, my consolation is the thought that posterity will mock these great 
geniuses as they deserve. I know of no historical adventure more foolish than this 
one, in which ambitious men found their master in a man they had chosen to head 
France solely because they thought he was an imbecile, which he was not, and 
because they believed they would be able to get rid of him when the time was right 


and it pleased them to do so, which they could not.*!' [. . .] L.-N. as I know him, 
with the mixture of good and bad qualities, false and correct ideas I know him to 
possess, will never submit to the influence of a parliament, however indirect. He 
would rather remain the temporary president of a republic than become a 
constitutional prince subject to the control of an assembly. That is my reason for my 
decision, and it is quite sufficient. I entered public life under liberal and 
constitutional institutions, and I am adamant about not remaining in public life 
without them. 


Constitutional Revision 


Note on the proposed revision, May 1851” 


I can divide politics into things I do not want and things I do not desire. 

What I do not want at any price: 

1. To violate the constitution. 

2. To confiscate liberty. 

3. To attack the principle of sovereignty of the people, without which nothing 
remains. 

What I do not desire but can be induced not to oppose: 

1. Irregular reelection of the president. 

2. Precarious continuation of his powers in this form. 


[Legislative Assembly] report by M. de Tocqueville on behalf of the 
committee charged with considering the proposed revision of the 
constitution, session of July 8, 1851.” 


[. . .] The constitution of 1848 [. . .] makes the government unstable and 
tempestuous. It requires of those who govern a moderation, disinterestedness, and 
abnegation that is dangerous to ask and perhaps puerile to expect of human beings. 

Many criticisms have been leveled at this constitution. (Murmurs in the hall.) 
Here we shall limit ourselves to a brief review of the two principal ones, because if 
they are correct, the proposed revision would be desirable. 

The first criticism has to do with the mode in which the sovereignty of the 
people is exercised in one of its principal manifestations, the election of the 


National Assembly. It has been objected that to have a list of ten representatives 
elected by one hundred thousand voters is to make it possible for a minority to win 
or for a majority to act at random. A false vote or a blind vote—these are the 
ordinary consequences of such a system. It is indeed impossible for the entire 
population of a département to judge the merits of the people who seek its votes. 
Most voters will have heard of at most one or two of the candidates. The names of 
all the others will be unknown to them. 


Lees 











Louis-Napoléon tripping on a liberty tree, by Honoré Daumier, 1850—“Comment! Pas un ami pour lui crier: 
casse-cou!” [What! No friend to warn him to watch out! ] 


The second criticism of the constitution we want to mention is even more 
important, since it has to do with the origin, nature, and relations of the two great 
powers that make and enforce the laws. 

One chamber is granted sole power to make the law, and one man is granted 
sole power to preside over the application of all the laws and the management of all 
public business. Both are directly elected by all citizens. The Assembly is all- 
powerful within the limits of the constitution; the president is obliged to obey the 
Assembly within the same limits but by virtue of his election possesses a moral 
force that makes it possible to imagine him resisting the Assembly and difficult for 


him to submit. He is also equipped with all the prerogatives of the chief executive 
in a country where the public administration, which exists everywhere and is 
involved in everything, was created by and for the monarchy. These two great 
powers are equal by origin, unequal by law, and condemned by law to interfere, to 
entertain mutual suspicions and jealousies, and to fight with each other. Yet they are 
forced to remain in close contact, in eternal commerce, with no intermediary or 
arbiter to reconcile or contain them. Such conditions are not conducive to lawful 
and strong government. 

[. ..] A great nation spread over a vast territory, a nation in which the sphere of 
executive power is almost unlimited and the sole representative of that power is 
elected by all citizens directly and individually without any opportunity to learn 
from, inform, or come to an understanding with one another—I do not hesitate to 
say that no such thing has ever been seen in any nation on earth. The only country 
in the world where something like this is done is America. But note the prodigious 
difference! In America, direct and universal suffrage is the common law. Only one 
exception to this great principle has been introduced, and it applies precisely to the 
election of the president. The president of the United States of America is also 
elected by universal suffrage, but not directly. Yet the role of the executive power in 
the Union, gentlemen, is small compared with what it is and always will be in 
France, no matter what we may do. Despite that, in this country, where the republic 
has existed, as it were, since the beginning, under the monarchy, in habits, ideas, 
and mores, and where it had not to be born but rather to emerge into the light—in 
that country no one dared entrust the election of the representative of the executive 
power to the hazards of a direct and universal vote. The power to be elected still 
seemed too great and above all too remote from the voter to permit an enlightened 
and mature choice. The American nation merely chooses delegates, who in turn 
choose the president. Those delegates no doubt represent the general spirit of the 
country, its predilections and tastes and often its passions and prejudices, but they 
are at least equipped with knowledge the people cannot possess. They are able to 
form a precise idea of the general needs of the people, of the real perils they face, 
and they can know the candidates, compare them with one another, weigh, and 
choose, in a way that individual citizens, isolated in their homes and often in their 
ignorance, amid the labors and preoccupations of their private lives, cannot. Over 
the past sixty years we have therefore seen the Americans reject very well known 
and sometimes quite illustrious citizens from the highest office in the republic and 
choose instead relatively obscure men who were nevertheless better equipped to 
deal with the political needs of the moment. 


If the dangers of direct universal suffrage for such a post impressed the 
legislators of the United States, how can they not impress us even more, since we 
live in a country where most citizens have yet to acquire the habit of taking an 
interest in political affairs, about which they think haphazardly at best, not even 
knowing the names of most of the people who lead them, or think they lead them; a 
country whose citizens have already acquired enough of the passions stirred by 
democracy that they prefer not to make one of their equals the head of the 
government, while they have yet to acquire the enlightenment and experience that 
democratic peoples need to accept such a choice. Apart from a few famous 
demagogues known for their violent and self-serving passions and a few royal 
personages set apart from the multitude by birth, what name will occur readily and 
reliably to the millions of rural voters who cover the surface of France other than 
the name of the one man who has governed them for years, who has long 
personified the central government in the eyes of its citizens, and whose image is 
everywhere and whose influence is felt in everything and experienced daily and 
effortlessly by each citizen, who thinks of this man as standing either beside him or 
above him? 

And if, owing to this public anxiety, in the absence of any other well-known 
candidate, perhaps owing to illegitimate action by the parties or by the government 
itself, an unconstitutional election were to take place, what would happen? Does 
anyone believe that the sole consequence of such a thing would be the abolition of a 
single article of the constitution? When a nation violates a part of its own 
fundamental law, does it not essentially abolish all the rest and reduce the entire 
fabric of its government to dust? No, the entire constitution would be overthrown at 
once, unthinkingly, and no legitimate power would remain with the right to erect 
anything else in its place. What is the constitution, gentlemen, however imperfect 
we may think it is? Need we say it is the law, it is justice? Once the constitution has 
been not legally amended but violated and overthrown, everything is permitted. 
Anything can be tried. Everything is possible. Political justice no longer exists 
anywhere. Our only remaining image of it will have vanished. France will again be 
delivered to the whims of the mob and the hazards of force. [. . .] 


Before Louis-Napoléon’s Coup 


To Francisque de Corcelle, Grille du Grand Montreuil, Versailles, 
September 13, 1851% 


[. . .] This return to religious ideas and to the men who profess them that we have 
seen since the advent of the Republic and that can have come as a surprise only to 
people who do not think it was not, and will not be, a consequence of any one 
person’s influence or even of any government’s. For the most salient feature of the 
day is the inability of people and governments to influence the general direction of 
thought or affairs. There are two general causes for the return to religion: fear of 
socialism, which briefly affected the middle classes in a way similar to the effect of 
the French Revolution on the upper classes; and government by the masses, which, 
for now at least, has restored to the Church and landowners an influence that they 
have not had for sixty years and that, to tell the truth, they no longer possessed even 
then, because then their influence was a reflection of their power, whereas today 
power emerges from the very entrails of the people. As long as these deep causes 
continue to operate, the effect in which we rejoice will continue (unless the clergy 
and its friends commit enormous errors). This brings me back, in spite of myself, to 
an idea that I think you share but that most religious men among us unfortunately 
do not: religious belief will never be restored (if it has to be restored) in this 
country through the actions of government. Those who loudly call for absolute or 
even merely strong government to achieve such an end commit a profound error. 
Absolute or strong government may serve other purposes, but not that one. I am as 
convinced of this as one can possibly be. Not that I deny that in certain periods in 
certain societies government action has been able to exert great if not lasting 
influence on the religious state of the country, but in such times the government was 
merely accompanying the masses; it simply helped them on their way. Among us, 
you can be sure that a serious and durable return to religion will come about only 
from society’s interior action on itself. It will arise from experience that leads each 
individual to recognize the indispensable need for faith; each man’s daily need to 
believe; and the need for those who represent faith in some more specific way, 
whether to combat the great ills of the age or to help in the everyday details of 
public life. Direct action by the government can only interfere with this movement 
and not assist it, and if you want to know what I really think, it will stop only if too 
much is done to hasten it along. 


To Gustave de Beaumont, Grille du Grand Montreuil, Versailles, 
September 14, 1851° 


[. . .] It is fairly difficult to say what public opinion in my département really is, 
because everyone is so reserved about expressing their ideas, partly out of prudence 
and partly out of not knowing what to think. The fact is that silence is almost 
universal, and never has the population been more concerned with public affairs or 
more closemouthed. In the end, however, I think I have discovered this: no passion 
and barely any taste for the president of the Republic; great tolerance for those who 
do not like him but almost universal enthusiasm for reelecting him because he is 
there. Another person in his place would face virtually the same situation, so great 
are the repugnance for change and horror of the unknown. I nevertheless believe 
that Prince de Joinville will receive a fairly large number of votes because his name 
does not inspire repugnance and in fact enjoys a certain favor, because cattle sold 
better when his family was in charge of the government than at any other time. [. . 
-] 

[. . .] I therefore persist in thinking, as you know I always have, that the 
reelection of the president is inevitable and the only question is how large the 
majority will be. Of course, this is still a very important question. 

The kind of light that illuminates this particular point of our future does not 
illuminate the rest of the canvas for me. What will come after this popular coup 
d’état? I do not know. It seems to me that it will be very difficult to avoid a crisis of 
some kind in a very difficult moment, and it may prove cruel to move beyond it. I 
confess that I expect it to come not so much from the red party in the narrow sense, 
which is the general fear, as from the leaders of the Assembly. They are determined 
men, accustomed to danger, and committed in a way that makes it difficult for them 
to pull back. No matter what they say, they will almost certainly attempt to mount 
some kind of resistance, and very likely they will fail. That is the darkest cloud on 
our horizon and one of the more worrisome trials awaiting us. Like you, I think that 
between now and then we should remain not neutral but in reserve, and as you say, 
we should above all avoid committing ourselves to a civil war in the hope of being 
able to intervene at the last moment, and if the president wins, we should stand firm 
on constitutional liberty. How little one feels in control of oneself in times such as 
these! There is only one goal I am sure I can stick with no matter what: to fight for 
the triumph of our freedoms when this crisis is over or to go down with them. 
Everything else is secondary, but this is a question of life or death. 


[. . .] The Orleanists believe that once their candidate takes the leap, the friends 
of his family who are today part of the majority under the name “fusionists” or 
“conservatives” will go over to their side. In which they are mistaken, in my 
opinion. They all no doubt cherish the house of Orléans, but at the bottom of their 
hearts, and they will not expose themselves either to the wrath of their voters or risk 
new agitation to do its business. Furthermore, most of them are devoted to that 
house as hogs are devoted to the memory of their pens, and as long as they are 
offered another wallow, they will not budge. 


After Louis-Napoléon’s Coup 


To Edouard de Tocqueville, Sunday, December 7, 1851% 


My dear friend, I have just received your letter and am answering at once: there was 
no need for you to recommend that I avoid plotting against the new government. I 
am not a child and am experienced in politics. I know that the coup has been 
carried out, the crime accomplished, and for the time being there is nothing to do 
but accept it. 

It was also pointless to remind me that people have been adapting quite readily 
to the new regime and were prepared to forgive in advance any infringement of 
liberty or legality. I knew it already, because I know this tired, weak and half- 
corrupt France, which asks nothing more of us than that we serve under a man who 
will promise to maintain the country’s material prosperity. I assure you that you can 
tell me nothing on that score that I have not already imagined. 

But do not try to make me accept what is happening, what I see, or what I hear. 
It is a dreadful sight, which affronts and injures everything that is delicate, proud, 
and noble in me. To tell you the truth, what is most intolerable to me, what makes 
me sorriest that I am no longer in prison, what would make me flee to the 
countryside tomorrow if I had any hope of finding a place in France where I could 
avoid the sight of the French and their politics, is not contact with the wretched 
people who are governing us. They are what they have to be. They are doing what 
comes naturally to them. It is contact with the so-called distinguished and 
respectable classes, which accept the government of these people not only with 
resignation, as you say, but also with a certain pleasure, which I detect deep in the 
hearts of the people with whom I speak. Yes, our moral level has sunk to the point 


where it is no longer just the peasants, bourgeois, and shopkeepers who, provided 
one guarantees their tranquility and allows them to sell their produce and their 
merchandise, will gladly sacrifice their country’s liberty, dignity, and honor. It is the 
people who call themselves the elite of the nation, whose baseness and vulgar 
sentiments I witness daily. You do not need to go to Compiégne to see such people. 
The salons of Paris are full of them—full of would-be gentlemen and poor little 
femmelettes who were so afraid of 1852 and so anxious for their incomes that what 
has just happened and is still happening—the ignominy of this new regime— 
basically fills them with joy. 

That is what makes life here almost unbearable for me, because I feel like a 
stranger in my own land, surrounded by people who do not share the ideas that to 
my mind are bound up with every semblance of human dignity and who are cold to 
the feelings that in my eyes constitute all my moral grandeur and without which I 
would not want to exist. 

I hasten to send you this short note to show you the true state of my mind, 
which, however, will not lead me to do anything that might compromise my health, 
because I am more convinced than you are that there is nothing to be done. 

I embrace you with all my heart. 


To Jean-Bernardin Rouxel, Paris, December 14, 185 1°’ 


[. . .] What has just taken place in Paris is abominable in substance and form, 
and when all the details are known, they will seem even more vile than the event 
itself. As for that event, it was already contained in embryo in the revolution of 
February, the chicken in the egg. To hatch it required only the time necessary for 
incubation. From the moment socialism reared its head, one should have foreseen 
the rule of the sword. One engendered the other. I have been expecting it for a long 
time, and although I feel much shame and pain for our country and great 
indignation against certain violent or base acts that exceeded all measure, I sense 
little surprise and no trouble in mind. Not only do I not wish to oppose the new 
government, I sincerely hope it endures for a certain length of time. The nation is 
right now crazed by fear of the socialists and longs passionately to regain its well- 
being. In this state, it is incapable and—I say this with much regret—unworthy of 
being free. Any attempt to restore the institutions of liberty would run counter to 
prevailing ideas and mores. For thirty-four years the nation has forgotten what 
bureaucratic and military despotism becomes when law and publicity can no longer 
contain it, and it must once again learn. It must experience this despotism again, 


this time without the seasoning of grandeur and glory. It must experience this long 
enough to want something better and to understand that the well-being it seeks 
cannot be purchased by the sacrifice of freedom and human dignity. [. . .] 


Note for the comte de Chambord, January 24, 1852°° 


[. . .] 1. The first point that seems to me beyond doubt is that the present 
government is better placed than any other one might imagine, especially that of the 
elder branch, to exercise absolute power and that if the nature of France is not 
temporarily altered, as I believe, but changed, as some say, the present government 
will endure, because it is the one that will correspond best to this new state of minds 
and mores. It has several characteristics that facilitate its exercise of absolute power, 
and no other government has anything comparable. 

It is revolutionary in its origin and traditions, so that it does not alarm any of the 
powerful interests created by the Revolution. It arouses no fears of a return to the 
Ancien Régime or to preponderance of the nobility or to domination by the clergy. 
In short, it satisfies all the new instincts except that of liberty, and by enlisting the 
support of the first three of these instincts, it can repress the latter. 

Some say that the government of Louis-Napoléon cannot endure, because it is 
the government of an adventurer. I say that it is precisely because he is an 
adventurer that his government has a prospect of enduring by remaining absolute. 

Apart from its revolutionary origin, it also has a military and Napoleonic origin, 
which allows it, first, to derive solid support from the army, independent of the 
nation, because the advent of this government has made the army into a sort of 
aristocracy; and second, to use all the methods of military government to reestablish 
the traditions of imperial despotism, a position that our ancient race of kings could 
never occupy, because the royal race is a lawful and mild power, moderate in its 
habits, and would therefore soon be encumbered by its good principles and more 
hindered than helped by the apparatus of despotism. It would therefore provoke 
resistance without having the means to repress it. 

From this I conclude that it is not merely probable or true but obvious that the 
only government capable of making use of absolute power is the present one. If the 
spirit of liberty is extinguished in France, the government will endure, and it will 
not be overthrown until that spirit revives. 

2. What seems no less certain to me, though less obvious, is that the spirit of 
liberty will revive. Only the time of that revival is in doubt. 


A 


The conduct that the traditional monarchy should adopt is therefore more 
clearly indicated in advance than is usually the case in times as difficult as ours. 

It should stand for lawful liberty in the eyes of the French people, and it should 
immediately propose to protect the spirit of liberty with sufficient guarantees. 

M. le comte de Chambord is in a better position than anyone else to assume this 
role. It is also more necessary for him to accept it. 


To Francis Lieber, Tocqueville, August 4, 1852” 


My dear Lieber, 

I received your letter of June 28 a few days ago. I will inform Beaumont of its 
content and thank you for myself. You ask how we are. Here is our news: On 
December 2 we were arrested along with all the other independent and law-abiding 
members of the Assembly. A few days later we were released. We both retired to 
our country homes, Beaumont to Touraine, where he owns a small property that 
bears his name, and I to the far reaches of Normandy, near Cherbourg. I write from 
there. We have withdrawn entirely from public life, although it would be easy to 
return, and we have decided to remain outside the public arena as long as we are 
unable to defend the ideas and sentiments that have guided us thus far. In quitting 
politics, of course, we have not chosen inaction. We have resumed studies that we 
abandoned thirteen years ago. For my part, I am working a great deal in my 
solitude, which is frequently punctuated by the visits of several friends. I have long 
had in mind a work that present circumstances have allowed me to undertake. I 
have been tracing its plan for more than a year, because it was easy to foresee that 
the follies of 1848 would lead to a government so illiberal that I would not wish to 
serve it. The events of late last year therefore did not take me by surprise, and 
shortly after they occurred I set to work. I would be perfectly happy in the life I am 
leading if I could entirely forget what is happening in my country and did not see 
the foolish but familiar role we are playing in the world, having overthrown a 
monarchy because we found it insufficiently congenial to liberty only to settle for a 
government that not only interferes with liberty but suppresses it. Make no mistake: 
this is not the end of the French Revolution. It is merely a form of that revolution. 
Having subjected the people to servitude in fact, the government proclaims the 
dogma of popular sovereignty in law and makes a greater show of that dogma than 
any other government has ever done. Those who believe that one can toy with such 
a dogma, and that after installing it in government one can long prevent it from 
extending its dominion and bearing its fruits, are great fools. The new constitution, 


having taken all sorts of tyrannical precautions to prevent the people from educating 
themselves and from hearing any voice other than that of the government, and in 
order to ensure that the people’s representatives have no power—this constitution 
allows the people to elect not only the assembly that votes silently on taxes but also 
all the local governments in charge of affairs in the départements and communes. 
The government likes to think that by isolating the masses from the educated 
classes and making them as it were impervious to the enlightenment and influence 
of the latter, it will always be able to persuade the masses to choose the people it 
designates and to make those people act as it wishes. With this shrewd stratagem it 
thinks it can combine all the advantages of absolute government with the force that 
a popular government possesses. This, I repeat, is an error, and a time will come 
when this government will be forced to entirely renounce the dogma of popular 
sovereignty on which it pretends to rest and to abolish the voting rights it has 
allowed to subsist, or else it will be destroyed by the consequences of that dogma 
and by the exercise of those rights. One or the other of these two hypotheses will 
sooner or later prove to be correct; this seems to me as clear as day. 

Do not think, moreover, that the nation at large has given in to violence. No. 
Rest assured that the French remain irrepressible. The educated classes see clearly 
what is happening. The people in the narrow sense, incompletely educated as they 
are, do not. Landlords, bourgeois, and the literate—in short, all who have received a 
liberal education and been involved directly or indirectly in public affairs—are well 
aware that in the name of the sovereignty of the nation all public liberties have been 
destroyed, and the formalities of popular election have been used solely to establish 
a despotism more absolute than any previously seen in France. The people of the 
countryside, the peasantry, do not see these things. They cling to a material sign, an 
act in which they themselves took part. They elected the president, the legislature, 
and the members of the general and municipal councils, and for them that is 
enough. They imagine they are the true sovereigns and do not realize that with the 
exception of the president, none of the men they were allowed to choose has any 
real power or effective influence on affairs, or that all guarantees of public liberty 
and even personal security have been eliminated, while they themselves have been 
deprived of all means to educate themselves, to talk with one another, to organize, 
and to debate, so that they are nothing but pure voting machines. They do not yet 
realize any of this. But such palpable truths cannot fail to become clear to them 
sooner or later, despite the jealous care that has been taken to prevent anyone from 
telling or suggesting as much to them. 
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Biographical Dictionary 


Note: Five people who appear in Recollections could not be identified: an M. 
Beaufort, owner and printer of an opposition newspaper; a General Bourrely, a 
Colonel Parson, a Captain Paulin, and a soldier by the name of Trainel. Tocqueville 
mentions them only in appendix 3. 


ABDUL-MEDJID (1823-1861) became sultan of the Ottoman Empire at the tender 
age of sixteen, immediately following a humiliating defeat of the empire at the 
hands of Egypt. He was erudite, engaged, and an admirer of French culture. In his 
short life Abdul-Medjid instituted significant reforms to modernize his empire, 
aided by progressive ministers such as the grand vizier Reshid Pasha. In 1842 he 
reorganized the army and introduced conscription; next he abolished the Turkish 
slave markets, circulated paper money, and established new civil and criminal codes 
based on the French models. Many of his efforts were designed to integrate 
Christians and ethnic minorities with the Turkish Muslim majority in the hope of 
fashioning a more durable Ottoman state. When Tocqueville was minister of foreign 
affairs for France, Abdul-Medjid won his admiration by refusing to give up 
revolutionary refugees from Hungary and Poland to the autocratic governments of 
Austria and Russia, which surely would have executed them. 


RHEINHOLD OSCAR, BARON D’ ADELSWARD (1811—1898), an army officer seriously 
wounded in Africa, ran in 1848 for a seat in the Constituent Assembly on a 
republican platform, but once elected, he sat and voted with the conservatives. He 
admired General Cavaignac and was one of the first to suggest him as chief of the 
executive in 1848. Adelsward supported the expedition to Rome, and after popular 
protests against the expedition in June 1849, he proposed a directive that 
constrained the National Assembly and the minister of foreign affairs—Alexis de 
Tocqueville—to pursue the interventionist policies initiated by the Constituent 
Assembly. 


JEAN-JACQUES AMPERE (1800-1864) was the son of the Lyonnais doctor and 
mathematician André-Marie Ampère, for whom the unit of electric current known 


as an ampere is named. Jean-Jacques himself was an Academician, a romantic poet, 
and professor of linguistic and literary history at the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France. He wrote an important history of Rome and toured Greece, Mexico, and 
the United States in the company of Prosper Mérimée, the famous author and 
historic preservationist. When in Paris, Ampère liked to frequent literary salons 
such as the one hosted by Juliette Récamier, with whom he was infatuated. When 
Tocqueville published his first volume of Democracy in America in 1835, the 
romantic writer Chateaubriand (who was the brother of Tocqueville’s guillotined 
uncle) took him to Mme Récamier’s salon, where he met Ampére. They became 
lifelong friends and correspondents. 


ALEXANDRE-PHILIPPE ANDRYANE (1797-1863) was a disciple of the Italian 
Carbonaro Philippe Buonarroti and with him tried to incite the Italians to revolt 
against their Austrian oppressors. He was captured and sentenced to death, but 
Emperor Francis of Austria commuted his sentence to imprisonment in the 
Spielberg, a Moravian fortress. Andryane was released in 1832 and wrote a memoir 
of his experience similar to that of the revolutionary playwright Silvio Pellico, who 
had languished in the Spielberg dungeons for eight years. Lamartine designated 
Andryane undersecretary of the minister of the interior in the provisional 
government, but Ledru-Rollin—in charge of that ministry—quickly had him 
sacked. Andryane later served in Napoleon IPs army. 


ETIENNE ARAGO (1802-1892), like his older brother the renowned scientist and 
astronomer Francois Arago, was a Montagnard. When the July revolution broke 
out, he was working as the director of a theater and sent his troupe—equipped with 
the arms they usually used as props—onto the barricades. After the February 1848 
revolution, Francois joined the provisional government, while Etienne accepted the 
directorship of the postal service. Following the election of Louis-Napoléon as 
president, the younger Arago won election to the Constituent Assembly and used 
his seat to denounce the new executive’s every move. When Louis-Napoléon’s 
increasing power made France too dangerous for him, Arago fled to Belgium and 
on to England, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. He returned to France in 1859 
and briefly reentered politics in 1870 as the mayor of Paris. 


FRANCOIS-NOEL BABEUF (1760—1797), known as Gracchus, was a radical whose 
early communist doctrine, babouvisme, influenced Karl Marx. He began his career 
as a law expert responsible for overseeing peasants’ payments to their noble 


landlords. Disgusted with the injustices of the feudal system, Babeuf founded a left- 
wing journal and began calling himself Gracchus after the Roman statesman 
murdered by the Senate in the second century Bc for trying to transfer wealthy 
landowners’ property to the poor. Babeuf argued for the common ownership of 
property, state-organized labor, and equality of wages. Along with Philippe 
Buonarroti, Augustin Darthé, and others, Babeuf schemed to overthrow the five 
directors then governing France to institute a temporary dictatorship in the name of 
the people. This plan cost him his head in 1797. Buonarroti’s History of Babeuf’s 
“Conspiracy of Equals,” published in 1828, gave an enormously influential account 
of the events and motivations of the French Revolution. 


ARMAND BARBES (1809-1870) colluded with Louis-Auguste Blanqui against the 
July Monarchy. Their plotting culminated in the insurrection of May 12, 1839, for 
which both he and Blanqui were arrested and imprisoned at Mont Saint-Michel. 
King Louis-Philippe commuted Barbés’s death sentence to life in prison at the 
intercession of Alphonse de Lamartine and Victor Hugo. The revolution of 1848 
intervened to set Barbès free, allowing him to resume his conspiratorial activities. 
He was elected to the Constituent Assembly, where he sat with the extreme left. But 
his parliamentary career was short-lived; leading a march on the Hôtel de Ville after 
the invasion of the Assembly on May 15, 1848, he was again arrested and 
imprisoned for life. Napoleon III pardoned him in 1854. Barbés chose to live out 
the rest of his years in the Netherlands, dying weeks before the fall of the Second 
Empire. 


JULES BAROCHE (1802-1870) was an accomplished lawyer elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1847, where he joined his friend Odilon Barrot in the ranks of the 
center left. After the revolution, Baroche argued that executive powers should be 
reserved to the president alone rather than extended to the Constituent Assembly. 
Little surprise, then, that Baroche was a favorite with Louis-Napoléon. The prince- 
president appointed him chief prosecutor of the Paris Court of Appeals in 1849. As 
first vice president of the National Assembly in 1849 and minister of the interior in 
1850, Baroche worked to consolidate the presidential power. He was president of 
Napoleon IPs Council of State in 1852 and senator from 1864 until his death. 


PAUL-FRANCOIS-JEAN-NICOLAS, VICOMTE DE BARRAS (1755-1829), was a member 
of the Convention, which was France’s legislative assembly from September 1792 
to October 1795, and sent King Louis XVI to the scaffold. He was also the most 


powerful of the five directors who ruled the country beginning in 1795, until his 
popularity was eclipsed by that of his former ally, the young general Bonaparte. By 
comparing Armand Marrast to Barras, Tocqueville alludes to the director’s 
decadent lifestyle, which made Barras a symbol of governmental corruption and 
helped speed his downfall. 


FERDINAND BARROT (1806-1883) followed in his brother Odilon’s footsteps as a 
lawyer and politician. He was elected to the Chamber in 1842 as a member of the 
center left, devoting himself chiefly to Algerian affairs. After the election of Louis- 
Napoléon as president in 1848, Ferdinand Barrot became his general secretary, then 
rose to minister of the interior for a few months in 1849 and 1850. 


ODILON BARROT (1791-1873) was a lawyer who entered politics in 1815 to protest 
against the Bourbon Restoration. He was a lifelong constitutional monarchist but 
became leader of the dynastic opposition by resisting Guizot’s repressive measures. 
He inadvertently contributed to the fall of the constitutional monarch Louis- 
Philippe by helping to organize the banquet campaign of 1846—48, which united 
representatives of all the opposition parties (center left, dynastic left, and 
republican) in a push for expanded suffrage and parliamentary reform. Like 
Tocqueville, Barrot advocated bicameralism for the new constitution. In December 
1848 Louis-Napoléon named Barrot prime minister, only to dismiss him a year 
later. Tocqueville was minister of foreign affairs in the second Barrot cabinet. 


JULES BASTIDE (1800-1879) belonged to the small number of Catholic republican 
politicians who were contemporary with Alexis de Tocqueville. He took over Le 
National from Armand Carrel in 1836 but clashed with his secular colleagues and 
abandoned them in 1847 to coedit La Revue Nationale with the Saint-Simonian 
Joseph Buchez. Bastide won election to the Constituent Assembly in 1848. Armand 
Marrast, then president of the Assembly and no fan of Bastide, reportedly said that 
since Bastide was an étranger aux affaires (stranger to business), he was well suited 
to manage the country’s affaires étrangéres (foreign affairs). Bastide accordingly 
served as minister of foreign affairs in the provisional government until Drouyn de 
Lhuys replaced him at the end of 1848. 


CLÉMENTINE DE BEAUMONT (1809-1886), a granddaughter of the marquis de 
Lafayette, married Tocqueville’s best friend, Gustave de Beaumont, in 1836. One of 
her cousins married Charles de Rémusat, and another married Francisque de 


Corcelle. Clémentine completed her husband’s effort to publish Tocqueville’s 
oeuvre after both men had died. 


GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT (1802-1866) met Tocqueville when they were both young 
lawyers at the Tribunal of Versailles, and they became best friends. Together they 
petitioned to visit the United States, ostensibly to produce a report of its prison 
system but also to determine whether its democratic institutions and society might 
offer any lessons for their own unstable government. While Tocqueville wrote his 
now famous Democracy in America based on their voyage, Beaumont chose to focus 
on American slavery in a novel called Marie, or Slavery in the United States. Like 
Tocqueville, Beaumont believed in a moderate republic and sat with the center left 
in the Chamber of Deputies and the Constituent Assembly. He was a member of 
the constitutional commission, but his travels as France’s representative to London 
and Vienna prevented him from making many contributions. Beaumont retired 
from political life after Louis-Napoléon’s coup, helped manage the release of 
Tocqueville’s final book, The Ancien Régime and the French Revolution, and 
ministered to his dying friend. 


MARIE-ALPHONSE BEDEAU (1804-1863) was a general with long service in Algeria, 
even briefly presiding as governor-general there in 1847. He happened to be in Paris 
in February 1848 and led a column of soldiers against the revolutionaries. 
Lamartine, then head of the provisional government, insisted that Bedeau take 
command of the Army of Paris. The general reluctantly accepted on the condition 
that the government pledge not to indict any army officers for political reasons. In 
April he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, where he consistently voted with 
the far right. On May 15, 1848, Bedeau failed to adequately protect the invaded 
Assembly. But during the June Days he faithfully defended the Hôtel de Ville 
despite a bullet to the thigh. When Bedeau recovered, he returned to the Assembly 
and became its vice president. Louis-Napoléon had Bedeau arrested along with 
most of his fellow legislators on the occasion of the 1851 coup; after brief 
imprisonment, the general took refuge in Belgium until he received amnesty in 
1859. 


JOSEPH BEM (1795-1850) was a Polish general who led a small army to heroic 
victories against the Austrians in the Hungarian revolution of 1848-49. The 
invading Russians finally crushed Bem’s army, however, and Bem escaped to 


Turkey only after faking his own death. There, he converted to Islam and became 
the governor of Aleppo under the name Murad Pasha. 


PIERRE-ANTOINE BERRYER (1790-1868), like his father, was a formidable legitimist 
lawyer. The two worked together to defend Michel Ney, a Napoleonic marshal 
accused of playing a treasonous role during the Hundred Days and ultimately 
executed for it. Berryer also represented the abbé Lamennais, accused of seditious 
writings related to religious liberty in 1826, and Louis-Napoléon, after his 
attempted coup in 1840. Berryer sat in the Chamber of Deputies beginning in 
1830, in the Constituent Assembly after the revolution, and in the National 
Assembly. Arrested at the time of the coup, he busied himself with his law practice 
until his admission to the emperor’s Legislative Assembly in 1863. 


ADOLPHE-AUGUSTIN-MARIE BILLAULT (1805-1863) was a lawyer and, beginning in 
1837, a member of the Chamber of Deputies. Though he refused to take part in the 
banquet campaign and sat with the right after the revolution of 1848, he was no 
conservative ideologue. For instance, he aligned himself with the Montagnards by 
regarding the right to work as a basic safety net owed to the people. Billault later 
became one of Napoleon Is most valuable agents, serving as minister of the 
interior in 1854. 


JACQUES-ALEXANDRE BIxIO (1808-1865), though a qualified doctor, never 
practiced his profession. Instead, he contributed to scientific almanacs, dabbled in 
the secret operations of the Charbonnerie, and associated himself with several 
leftist journals. Bixio served two terms as a moderate republican deputy in 1848 
and 1849. He was shot in the chest during the June Days after taking command of 
the troops of General Bedeau, similarly incapacitated by a bullet to the thigh. But 
Tocqueville was mistaken in describing Bixio’s wounds as fatal. He survived and 
became minister of agriculture and commerce in Louis-Napoléon’s first cabinet, 
though his appointment lasted a mere eight days. 


Lours BLANC (1811-1882) was one of the leading socialist thinkers of nineteenth- 
century France. As an impoverished young man, he rejected the royalist sentiments 
of his family and acquired a brilliant reputation as a left-wing journalist. He wrote 
so well that the newspaper Le National published a series of his articles verbatim, 
even though his views were much more radical than those of its founder, Adolphe 
Thiers. In 1839 Blanc wrote The Organization of Labor to expound his theories on 
communal property and worker cooperatives. Refusing election to the Chamber of 


Deputies, Blanc instead participated in the banquet campaign. Enormous popular 
support propelled him to a seat in the provisional government following the 1848 
revolution, and he managed to create the Luxembourg Commission to enact some 
of his ideas on labor reform, including the National Workshops. However, Blanc’s 
conservative colleagues feared any infringement on the traditional right to property, 
so they chose Marie, the minister of public works, to organize the workshops. 
Offering two francs per day, they quickly attracted more than one hundred thousand 
enlistees. The government was unable to use or pay all of these workers, so in June 
it made moves to dissolve the workshops—helping to spark the June Days. 
Meanwhile, Blanc was accused of having fomented the May 1848 attack on the 
Constituent Assembly. Though innocent, he was forced in August 1848 to flee to 
England, where he developed a friendship with the philosopher John Stuart Mill and 
completed an epic history of the French Revolution. 


ADOLPHE BLANQUI (1798-1854), the conspirator Louis-Auguste Blanqui’s older 
brother, was a left-leaning economist. In 1833, he succeeded Jean-Baptiste Say to 
the chair in political economy at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. His 
reputation grew with the publication of Histoire de l'Économie Politique en Europe 
in 1837, which earned him a seat the following year at the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. Here he found intellectual affinities with Tocqueville, also 
newly elected. In 1846, he joined Tocqueville in the Chamber of Deputies. Blanqui 
advocated free trade and a more equal distribution of wealth. In 1848, the Academy 
charged him with visiting France’s major manufacturing regions to assess the 
condition of the working classes at the very time Tocqueville was challenging 
socialists in the National Assembly. 


LouIs-AUGUSTE BLANQUI (1805-1881) was a revolutionary socialist and 
conspirator who spent thirty-three years in French, Corsican, and African prisons. 
He joined the French Carbonari as a nineteen-year-old and fought against the 
regime in 1830. Along with Barbès, he was thrown into the dungeons of Mont 
Saint-Michel for a failed attempt to replace the July Monarchy with a socialist 
republic (May 12, 1839), but he was freed for health reasons in 1844. He was one 
of the architects of the May 15, 1848, attack on the Assembly, for which he served 
a ten-year sentence. Free once more, Blanqui—now known as “the martyr’—rose 
to even greater status in revolutionary milieus. Victor Hugo describes him in his 
memoirs from the years 1848-51 as an enigmatic figure clothed in rags, already old 
at age forty, quietly demanding Lamartine’s head. In 1871 the martyr again 


attempted a coup on the legislature and was this time imprisoned until 1879. He 
spent the remainder of his years editing the newspaper Ni Dieu Ni Maitre. 


LORD JOHN ARTHUR DOUGLAS BLOOMFIELD (1802-1879) was the British envoy to 


St. Petersburg beginning in 1844. He assumed the post of ambassador to Berlin in 
1851. 


PIERRE-MARTINIEN Touzé BOCAGE (1797-1863), known as Bocage, was a Parisian 
actor who directed the Odéon Theater from 1845 to 1848. According to Le 
Moniteur Universel, Bocage contributed to the theatrical flavor of the revolution of 
1848 by shouting, “To the Hôtel de Ville!” on February 24, prompting Lamartine to 
leave the Chamber for the City Hall in order to declare the provisional government. 


ERNEST SAIN DE BOISLECOMTE (B. 1799) was a diplomat called on by Lamartine to 
serve as envoy to Naples and Turin in 1848 and to the United States in 1850. He 
drew a comparison between American and Old World tensions in his 1862 book, 
Of the American Crisis and That of European Nations. 


LOUIS-NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. See NAPOLEON III 
MICHEL DE BOURGES. See LOUIS-CHRYSOSTOME MICHEL 


ARMAND-FRANCOIS, COMTE DE BRICQUEVILLE (1785-1844), was a cavalry colonel 
of the First Empire and a fierce enemy of the Bourbon kings. Like Tocqueville, he 
came from noble Norman stock and represented La Manche in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Indeed, he was related to the Tocquevilles as brother-in-law to Alexis’s 
brother Hippolyte. Bricqueville never fully recovered from the wounds he suffered 
at Waterloo and died shortly after being carried to the Chamber to demand the 
stately burial of his fellow Bonapartist the marshal Bertrand. 


VICTOR, DUC DE BROGLIE (1785-1870), was the scion of an aristocratic family with 
a long history of public office. The elder duc de Broglie was guillotined when his 
son was only nine years old, but Victor escaped to Switzerland with his mother and 
three sisters. When the Terror subsided, the young de Broglie returned to France 
and in 1815 married Albertine de Staél, daughter of the famous author. De Broglie 
felt that a constitutional monarchy was the best form of government for France. He 
thus heartily welcomed the reign of Louis-Philippe, twice presiding over his 
Council of State and serving him as minister of education and then minister of 


foreign affairs. The revolution of 1848 struck him as a turn in the wrong direction, 
and he retreated to private life, with the exception of one 1849 term in the National 
Assembly, which he used to help Thiers and Barrot fight against, respectively, the 
socialists and the ultramonarchists. 


PHILIPPE-JOSEPH-BENJAMIN BUCHEZ (1796—1865) was trained as a doctor, but his 
great interest in social reform led him to circulate among the Freemasons, the 
French Carbonari, and finally the Saint-Simonians. In 1830 he had a religious 
epiphany and became a devout Catholic. He wanted to reconcile his new religion 
with Saint-Simon’s vision of an egalitarian society based on scientific industry. 
Together with Prosper Charles Roux, he wrote the enormous Parliamentary History 
of the French Revolution to show that Christianity was the foundation of modern 
democratic ideas. Buchez ran for the Constituent Assembly and was elected its 
president in 1848. Unfortunately, his response to the May 15 storming of the 
Assembly outraged both members of the extreme left, who thought he had sprung a 
trap for them, and members of the right, who felt that he had not taken adequate 
precautions. Buchez did not win reelection and disappeared from politics. 


LouIs-JOSEPH BUFFET (1818-1898) was a conservative deputy who succeeded 
Jacques-Alexandre Bixio as minister of agriculture and commerce in 1848, only 
months after entering politics. His career was interrupted by Louis-Napoléon’s coup 
and would not recommence until the emperor relaxed his authoritarian grip on the 
government in 1863. Buffet rose to eminence as minister of finance in 1870, 
president of the National Assembly in 1872, and, after six reelections to that post, 
headed the government as minister of the interior. 


THOMAS-ROBERT BUGEAUD, MARQUIS DE LA PICONNERIE (1784-849), joined the 
army under Napoleon I, fought for him in Poland and Spain, then retreated to his 
family’s estate in Périgord when the empire fell. King Louis-Philippe called 
Bugeaud out of his early retirement and charged him with the protection of the 
duchesse de Berry during her incarceration. In her name Bugeaud dueled with and 
killed the deputy Francois-Charles Dulong, who had publicly exposed him as a 
mere prison guard. He was elected a legislative deputy in 1831 and remained one 
for the rest of his life, despite constant criticism in the press and although Prime 
Minister Molé stationed him in North Africa beginning in 1836. If Bugeaud’s 
legislative career was undistinguished, his military one was both remarkable and 
brutal. He helped capture the Algerian emir Abd el-Kader and rout the Moroccans 


at the battle of Isly. He oversaw Algeria as governor-general from 1840 to 1847, 
returning to Paris in time to fight the revolutionaries. He died of cholera a year 
later. 


ÉTIENNE CABET (1788-1856) was one of the most radically left-wing deputies of 
the July Monarchy. Accused of treason, he was obliged to flee in 1834 to England, 
where he came under the influence of the utopian socialist Robert Owen. Cabet 
embedded his doctrine of equitable distribution of work and rewards in a novel, 
Voyage to Icaria (1839), which became a bestseller among the Parisian working 
classes and allowed him to found an Icarian socialist commune in the United States. 
The commune saw various incarnations in Texas, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and 
California before dying out in the 1870s. 


HIPPOLYTE CARNOT (1801-1888) was the son of Lazare Carnot, the great engineer 
of the French Revolutionary Army; his brother was Sadi Carnot, the father of 
thermodynamics. Hippolyte was a devotee of Saint-Simon and a republican deputy. 
As minister of education in the provisional government, he worked to make 
education free, mandatory, secular, and open to girls as well as boys. He was 
accused of inserting socialist principles into his school manuals, however, and was 
forced to withdraw from the cabinet in July 1848. Carnot sat in every incarnation of 
the Legislative Assembly from 1839 until his death. He lived long enough to see his 
son Sadi elected the fourth president of the Third Republic in 1887. 


VICTOR-BONIFACE, COMTE DE CASTELLANE (1788-1862), was named governor of 
Lyon and marshal of France in 1852. Previously, he had fought for Napoleon I 
across Europe and in Russia. He served the Bourbon and Orleanist monarchies in 
Spain, Algeria, and the Pyrenees. Retiring in 1848, he remained inactive only until 
Louis-Napoléon called him back to the military the following year. 


LouIs-MARC CAUSSIDIERE (1808-1861) was a factory worker in Saint-Etienne who 
made his political debut by joining in the 1834 Canut revolts in Lyon. He was 
sentenced to twenty years in prison but had served only three when Prime Minister 
Molé pardoned him. Caussidiére subsequently became a traveling wine and liquor 
salesman, a profession that accorded nicely with his second job, recruiting 
subscribers for the left-wing newspaper La Réforme. In 1848 the enterprising 
revolutionary fought on the Paris barricades and succeeded in seizing the police 
headquarters. Ledru-Rollin persuaded the provisional government to retain 
Caussidiére as prefect of the police, but he lost this post, as well as his newly 


acquired seat in the Constituent Assembly, when he involved himself in the May 15 
and June insurrections. Caussidiére fled to England and reportedly established a 
successful business selling wine to the British aristocracy. 


LOUIS-EUGENE CAVAIGNAC (1802-1857) was the son of Jean-Baptiste Cavaignac, a 
provincial commissioner censured but never held accountable for his cruel 
imposition of revolutionary law in the Basque Country. The young Cavaignac 
joined the army under the July Monarchy and was sent to Algeria, where his 
leadership in the brutal razzias ordered by Bugeaud led to his appointment as 
governor-general. Returning to Paris in 1848, Cavaignac was made minister of war 
and led a repression of the Paris workers so ruthless that it earned him the epithet 
“Butcher of June.” The Constituent Assembly reacted to the unrest by declaring a 
state of siege, dissolving the provisional government, and replacing it with 
Cavaignac as chief executive on June 28. The general lost the presidency to Louis- 
Napoléon in the popular election that December. When Louis-Napoléon declared 
himself emperor in 1852, Cavaignac refused to swear allegiance to him and was 
thereafter denied a seat in the legislature. 


ERNEST DE CHABROL-CHAMEANE (1803-1889) had known Tocqueville from 
childhood but became his roommate and friend when they were both apprentice 
magistrates at Versailles. Chabrol took Gustave de Beaumont’s place as deputy 
public prosecutor, then went on to become a lawyer for the cour royale of Paris and 
the author of the Dictionary of Common Legislation. He received some of the most 
perceptive letters that Tocqueville wrote during his American travels. 


HENRI D’ARTOIS, COMTE DE CHAMBORD (1820—1883), was the last descendant of the 
elder Bourbon line, and after 1844 the legitimist heir to the throne under the name 
Henri V. Exiled in Hradschin, Austria, from the age of nine, the count was 
nourished on romantic myths of his divine right. He had no sense of modern French 
politics and ignored Tocqueville’s 1852 letter encouraging him to embrace a 
representative assembly and a free press. Tocqueville wrote the letter in the vain 
hope that the count could be a viable opponent to Louis-Napoléon, who was then 
angling to crown himself emperor. The comte de Chambord’s outdated ideas also 
made him miss a second political opening when Napoleon HI fell in 1870. Refusing 
to abandon the ancestral white banner of the Bourbons, the count lost the support of 
the legitimists and all prospect of a third restoration. 


FRANCOIS PALASNE DE CHAMPEAUX (1797-1850) was a confidant and private 
secretary to Alphonse de Lamartine beginning in 1838. In 1850 he traveled with 
the poet to Constantinople but fell ill and died as their ship was docking in Malta. 


NICOLAS-ANNE-THEODULE CHANGARNIER (1793-1877) was a legitimist general 
who began his military career as a bodyguard to Louis XVIII and gained distinction 
for his service in North Africa. He replaced General Cavaignac as governor-general 
of Algeria in 1848 but was called back to France after only a few weeks to 
represent the Seine département in the Constituent Assembly. Cavaignac gave him 
command of both the National Guard and the Army of Paris, and despite his 
monarchist sentiments, Changarnier vowed to protect the Second Republic. He 
successfully defended the republic against the insurrection of June 13, 1849, but 
was relieved of his command in January 1851 after leading the Assembly to deny 
the president some of his expenses. Changarnier opposed Louis-Napoléon’s coup in 
December and was exiled to Belgium. Granted amnesty in 1859, the general 
returned to France and was an active member of the conservative party in the 
Assembly from 1871 until he died of a stroke. 


CHARLES ALBERT (1798—1849) ruled Piedmont-Sardinia from 1831 until his defeat 
at the hands of the Imperial Austrian Army in 1849. During his reign, he crushed 
Mazzini’s 1833 conspiracy but agreed to a constitutional monarchy and established 
the Satuto Albertino, which took its cue from the constitution King Louis-Philippe 
promulgated in France. After losing his war on Austria at the 1849 battle of 
Novara, Charles Albert gave his throne to his son, Victor Emmanuel. 


CHARLES I (1600-1649) succeeded his father, King James VI, to rule England, 
Ireland, and Scotland from 1625 until he was beheaded for using the authority of 
the Crown in his own interest—or more specifically, for refusing to grant the ever 
greater constitutional powers demanded by Parliament. 


CHARLES X (1757-1836) was born Charles Philippe, comte d’Artois. Despite his 
devout Catholicism, the young count was a hedonist who racked up enormous 
gambling debts. When Napoleon I surrendered and Charles’s moderate brother 
Louis XVIII regained the throne, Charles joined the ultraconservatives in opposing 
him. Louis XVII succumbed to gout and gangrene in 1824, leaving the crown to 
Charles. The new King Charles X immediately set about weakening the 
constitutional charter to which his brother had adhered, granting power to the 


clergy and favors to the aristocrats. Popular discontent reached a fever pitch in 
1830, when the king emitted four ordinances suppressing the freedom of the press 
and restricting electoral eligibility. Adolphe Thiers called for revolt in Le National 
and was heeded by the Parisian workers. Charles X fled to England and abdicated in 
favor of his grandson, but the Chamber of Deputies instead gave the throne to 
Louis-Philippe of the Orléans family. 


PHILIPPE-AMABLE ARTHUIS DE CHARNISAY (1798-1890) was the mayor of 
Charnisay (now Charnizay), located in the Indre-et-Loire département, and a deputy 
public prosecutor for the Court of Appeals at Orléans before becoming subprefect 
of Cherbourg in 1849, serving until 1851. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE-ADOLPHE CHARRAS (1810-1865) was a colonel who had fought in 
Africa with General Lamoriciére. As a moderate republican, he welcomed the 
revolution of 1848 and successfully sought a seat in the new Constituent Assembly. 
He despised Louis-Napoléon and tried to forestall the coup with a measure to 
guarantee armed defense for the Assembly. The motion failed, partly because of 
Michel de Bourges’s assurances that a coup was unlikely. When the coup indeed 
occurred, Charras was exiled to Belgium and then Switzerland, where—to the relief 
of Napoleon III—he died. 


CHARLES-LOUIS CHASSIN (1831-1901) was a republican historian who as a young 
man studying law in Paris protested the sanctions suspending Professor Jules 
Michelet’s lecture course. As a result, Chassin was charged with plotting against the 
state and incarcerated. The charges were later dropped, and Chassin went on to 
write a number of historical works. 


FRANCOIS-RENE, VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND (1768—1848), was a writer whose 
melancholic style ushered in the French romantic movement. His older brother, 
Jean-Baptiste Chateaubriand, married the sister of Louise-Madeleine de 
Tocqueville, Alexis’s mother. He became a regular guest of the Tocqueville family 
after Jean-Baptiste and his wife were guillotined and their two orphaned sons— 
Francois-René’s nephews—were placed in the Tocquevilles’ care. Chateaubriand’s 
father was a sea merchant who made his money in the slave trade, and young 
Francois spent his summers running wild with his sister in the half-ruined Chateau 
de Combourg. In 1791 he made a six-month visit to the United States to avoid the 
French Revolution. His travels among the Native Americans inspired Atala, a tragic 
novel that would later color Tocqueville’s own expectations for America. Returning 


to France from England in 1800, Chateaubriand began to write poignantly on the 
power of Christianity to shape culture and morals. His Genius of Christianity (1802) 
earned him a diplomatic office under Napoleon I, but he soon quit, disgusted with 
the emperor’s wanton execution of his political enemies. Under the Bourbon 
monarchy, Chateaubriand reentered diplomacy, serving as ambassador to Berlin, 
London, and Rome, as well as minister of foreign affairs from 1822 to 1824. He 
saw constitutional monarchy as an unworkable amalgam of authoritarian and 
democratic institutions and withdrew from politics after the July revolution. 
Unhappily married, Chateaubriand carried on a long liaison with Juliette Récamier, 
whom he cared for even when she became blind. He died in the turmoil of the 
Second Republic, leaving behind Memoirs from Beyond the Grave, a romanticized 
autobiography. 


PAUL-EMILE CLAMORGAM (also CLAMORGAN) (1796-1876), a liberal lawyer who 
belonged to an old bourgeois family, was Alexis de Tocqueville’s electoral agent in 
Valognes, Normandy. He was an adroit campaign manager and kept his deputy 
abreast of the provincial news and shifting views of his constituency. The local press 
exerted considerable influence on voting behavior in nineteenth-century France, so 
Clamorgam also acted as Tocqueville’s public-relations officer, editing his speeches 
and disseminating them to the papers. The two men were good friends, and despite 
his views on political cronyism, Tocqueville rewarded Clamorgam by securing him 
the post of tax collector in Valognes. The only blemish to their friendship came in 
1848, when Clamorgam strongly favored Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte for president, 
while Tocqueville stood by General Cavaignac. Tocqueville mistakenly concluded 
that his electoral agent had deserted him, but realizing his error, he made up with 
Clamorgam via an apologetic letter. 


MATHIEU-LOUIS-DESIRE COMBAREL DE LEYVAL (1808-1869) was a deputy of the 
center left beginning in 1839 and won reelection to the Constituent Assembly. His 
conservatism and his support for Louis-Napoléon helped him retain a place in the 
president’s Legislative Assembly as well. However, Combarel’s campaign for the 
Legislative Corps in 1852 was sabotaged by the government, which had chosen 
Francisque-Rudel Dumiral as its official candidate. 


VICTOR CONSIDERANT (1808-1893) was educated as a civil engineer but abandoned 
his profession to become the leading disciple of the utopian socialist Charles 
Fourier. He wrote a manifesto called Social Destiny and established the journal La 


Démocratie Pacifique to advocate a complete reorganization of industry and 
property rights. Elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1848 and a member of the 
constitutional commission, Considerant clashed with Tocqueville and the 
conservative majority over the “right to work,” which he felt should be granted in 
the new constitution. After the June 13, 1849, demonstration, Considerant took 
refuge in Belgium and then sailed to Texas, where he founded a socialist commune 
in 1855. The commune crumbled within two years, and Considerant retreated to a 
private farm in San Antonio. Though he eventually returned to France, he was by 
then too disillusioned to reenter politics. 


ATHANASE COQUEREL (1795-1868) was a Protestant pastor elected to the 
Constituent and National Assemblies during the short four years spanned by the 
Second Republic. He sat with the center and supported General Cavaignac. 


CLAUDE-ANTHIME CORBON (1808-1891) was the son of laborers in the Haute- 
Marne département of France. He worked in a weaving factory until he moved to 
Paris to compose pages in a printing shop and learn the trade of woodcarving. In 
1848 he and two friends founded the paper L’Atelier, which advocated the 
reconciliation of democracy and Catholicism. The renown that this journal brought 
Corbon propelled him to the Constituent Assembly, where he sat with the 
moderates, fought the abrupt dissolution of the National Workshops, and advocated 
labor protections. 


CLAUDE-FRANCOIS-PHILIBERT TIRCUY DE CORCELLE (also CORCELLES) (1802-— 
1892), known as Francisque de Corcelle, maintained a close though sometimes 
turbulent friendship with Tocqueville beginning in 1835, when he wrote a review of 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America for the Revue des Deux Mondes. In his youth, 
Corcelle was a French Carbonaro and also followed Lafayette in opposing the 
Bourbon Restoration. He moderated his views as he aged and secured election to 
the Chamber of Deputies the same year that Tocqueville did, in 1839. Tocqueville 
and Corcelle were never in closer contact, or more at odds with each other, than 
during the Rome affair in 1849 after Louis-Napoléon sent French troops to restore 
the papacy. As minister of foreign affairs, Tocqueville was sympathetic to the 
reforms the Roman republican movement led by Giuseppe Mazzini had attempted 
to promote. He instructed Corcelle, whom he had named as France’s official envoy 
to Italy, to encourage Pope Pius IX to make democratic reforms. However, 
Corcelle’s devout Catholicism made him reluctant to confront the pope, who made 


few concessions. Corcelle and Tocqueville remained friends until the latter died in 
1859. 


LouIs-MARIE DE LAHAYE, VICOMTE DE CORMENIN (1788-1868), opposed the July 
Monarchy as a deputy and as the author of several eloquent prorepublican 
pamphlets. The Second Republic established, he presided as vice president of the 
Constituent Assembly and president of the constitutional commission. Cormenin 
voted with the left against the prosecution of Louis Blanc and for the abolition of 
the death penalty but rallied to Louis-Napoléon when the prince-president declared 
himself emperor. He is remembered as a father of French administrative law and a 
benefactor of aging women, beggars, and factory workers. 


JULES CHARLES CONWAY DE COTTE (1807—1859) was an officer called to lead a 
brigade of the Army of Paris in order to keep the city’s streets clear during Louis- 
Napoléon’s coup d’état. He later became aide-de-camp to the emperor. 


AMABLE-GASPARD-HENRI, VICOMTE DE COURTAIS (1790-1877), was a radical 
republican who sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 1842 to 1848. He was called 
to command the National Guard in April 1848. When pro-Polish rioters stormed 
the Chamber on May 15, Courtais berated them loudly but failed to restore order. 
He was relieved of his command and sent to the countryside to protect him from his 
fellow deputies, who now considered him a traitor. 


Isaac MOISE CREMIEUX (1796-1880), known as Adolphe, was an accomplished 
lawyer, a leader of the French Jewish community, and a left-leaning deputy. When 
revolution broke out, Crémieux went to the Chamber to recommend the regency of 
the duchesse d’Orléans but found that a republic had already been declared. Named 
minister of justice in the provisional government, Crémieux fulfilled his 
responsibilities with what his critics derided as undue moderation. He resigned over 
the accusation of Louis Blanc and took a seat in the National Assembly, where he 
submitted an unpopular bill to reestablish divorce. Crémieux would strongly oppose 
Louis Napoléon’s banning of the revolutionary clubs and consequently suffer brief 
imprisonment after the coup of 1851. 


ÉDOUARD DAMESME (1807-1848) was a brigadier general who had served in 
Algeria. He died of injuries suffered as commander of the Garde Mobile on the left 
bank of the Seine during the June Days. 


NAPOLEON, COMTE DARU (1807-1890), was a soldier and right-leaning politician. 
He represented La Manche alongside Tocqueville in the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies and served as vice president of the latter beginning in 1850. Daru spoke 
out against Louis-Napoléon’s coup. After a brief imprisonment, Daru removed 
himself from politics until 1869, when he defeated Tocqueville’s nephew René to 
represent La Manche in the Legislative Corps. 


PAUL-HENRI, VICOMTE DARU (1810-1877), the younger brother of Napoléon Daru, 
similarly prefaced his tenure as a conservative deputy (1842-48) with military 
service in Africa. After the revolution of 1848, however, he left politics for a career 
in industry. 


JOSEPH DEGOUSEE (1795—1862) was a soldier of the Napoleonic Wars who after the 
emperor’s fall entangled himself in a poorly concealed plot to overthrow the 
Bourbons known as the Affair of the Patriots (1816). Degousée escaped 
punishment and could be found fighting on the barricades in the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848. In 1848 Degousée was elected to the Constituent Assembly and given the 
role of quaestor, an officer responsible for keeping order in the Assembly. When 
Degousée failed to win reelection, he devoted himself to engineering artesian wells. 


CHARLES-EDOUARD DELARUE-BEAUMARCHAIS (1799-1878), grandson of the 
famous playwright Beaumarchais, entered the military as an orderly for King Louis- 
Philippe in 1832. By 1852 he had risen in rank to colonel and then brigadier 
general. 


HENRI DEMBINSKI (1791-1864) was a Polish general with experience fighting 
against imperial Russia in the Polish and Lithuanian revolts. Lajos Kossuth made 
him commander in chief of the Hungarian revolutionary forces in 1849. When 
victory proved impossible, Dembinski joined Bem and Kossuth in fleeing to 
Turkey. He moved to Paris in 1850. 


ALEXANDRE DESTUTT DE TRACY (1781-1864) was the son of Antoine Louis 
Claude, a philosophe of the Enlightenment. The younger Destutt de Tracy was 
educated for a military career and fought in Italy, Spain, and Russia. Achieving the 
rank of colonel, he retired from the army in 1818 to devote himself to science. Four 
years later he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where he joined his father’s 
good friend the marquis de Lafayette on the benches of the far left. He voted to 
abolish the death penalty, the hereditary character of the upper legislative chamber, 


and slavery in the colonies. He also opposed the colonization of Algeria and, 
reelected to the Constituent Assembly, astonished his own family by supporting the 
banishment of the Orléans family. Barrot recruited Destutt de Tracy as minister of 
the navy and the colonies in Louis-Napoléon’s first cabinet. Destutt de Tracy would 
have the satisfaction of seeing the end of slavery in the French colonies under his 
watch. He quit politics after the prince’s coup. 


AUGUSTE DORNES (1799—1848) succeeded his friend Armand Marrast as editor in 
chief of the liberal journal Le National. Like Marrast, he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly beginning in 1848 and served with Tocqueville in the 
constitutional commission. Dornés was shot in the groin while trying to calm the 
rioters of the June Days; the wound refused to heal, and he died the following 
month. 


ÉDOUARD DROUYN DE Luuys (1805-1881) was a powerful French diplomat. He 
took over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from Jules Bastide in Barrot’s first cabinet 
and gave General Oudinot his instructions for the invasion of Rome. When 
Tocqueville replaced him in the second Barrot cabinet, Drouyn de Lhuys became 
ambassador to London. His career only accelerated with the ascent of Napoleon II, 
and he dominated French diplomacy as foreign minister from 1852 to 1855 and 
again from 1862 to 1866. He finally retired in alarm over the Austro-Prussian 
tensions that would lead to war and the fall of the Second Empire. 


CHARLES-MARIE-TANNEGUY, COMTE DUCHATEL (1803-1867), followed in his 
father’s footsteps as a favorite of Louis-Philippe. He served the constitutional king 
first as a member of the Council of State and subsequently as minister of commerce 
and minister of finance. A member of the center right, Duchatel was a believer in 
Malthusian economics and a friend of François Guizot, with whom he helped 
launch The Globe and in whose cabinet he served as minister of the interior. 
Duchatel opposed electoral reform in the years leading up to 1848, declaring, “The 
country is satisfied.” Faced with the fall of the monarchy and Guizot’s growing 
unpopularity, Duchatel departed for England for a few months; he never returned to 
politics. 


AURORE DUDEVANT, NEE DUPIN (1804-1876), known as George Sand, was a well- 
known romantic novelist, populist political thinker, and femme fatale. She spent her 
childhood with her grandmother in the bucolic Berry region, which formed the 
backdrop for the rustic novels that she wrote at the height of her career (1845—49). 


Sand was married to Casimir Dudevant at the age of eighteen and had a son, but her 
mundane life disappointed her. After a passionate affair and a confrontation with 
her husband, she arranged to spend part of every year in Paris. There she had a 
string of lovers, beginning with Jules Sandeau, with whom she wrote articles for Le 
Figaro, and including Michel de Bourges, Prosper Mérimée, Alfred de Musset, and 
Frédéric Chopin. Her first book, a protest against nonconsensual marriage written 
under the nom de plume George Sand in 1832, brought her instant celebrity. 
Besides her novels, Sand wrote for political journals. She underwent considerable 
political evolution over the course of her life, moving from the moderate to the 
republican left and then mellowing to a gentle conservatism. While these phases 
were linked to her various lovers, Sand always felt great sympathy for the poor and 
actively participated in the June 1848 insurrection. 


JEAN DUFAURE was one of the many Frenchmen who revolted against Louis- 
Napoléon’s coup. He was sheltered from the president’s police by a 
carpenterinnkeeper named Bertrand Fournier, but Fournier was caught and charged 
for his generosity. 


JULES ARMAND STANISLAS DUFAURE (1798-1881) was a lawyer and legislator 
known for his caustic rhetoric. He used his brief tenure as minister of public works 
in 1839 to speed the development of the French rail system. Though he backed the 
creation of the Republic, Dufaure proved very conservative as a representative in 
the Assembly. He vigorously opposed socialism and argued for the prosecution of 
Louis Blanc and Marc Caussidiére for their role in the storming of the Assembly on 
May 15, 1848. Dufaure again had a place in the cabinet as minister of the interior 
under Cavaignac and then Louis-Napoléon but quit politics when the latter declared 
the Second Empire. Dufaure occupied himself with his law practice until 1871, 
when Thiers named him minister of justice. 


CHRISTIAN-LEON Dumas (1799-1873) served as an aide-de-camp to Louis-Philippe 
when the latter was still a duke. In 1837 Dumas was sent to Algeria; on his return to 
France, he was named a colonel. He won election to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1845 and remained there until 1848, invariably supporting the government’s 
initiatives. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE DUMOULIN (1786-1856) was a glove maker from Grenoble who had 
helped arrange Napoleon I’s return from Elba and became the emperor’s aide-de- 
camp. Dumoulin was one of the “scoundrels” Tocqueville observed carrying an 


enormous tricolor flag into the Chamber of Deputies on the day the Second 
Republic was proclaimed. 


ANDRE-MARIE DUPIN (1783-1865) was a lawyer and veteran conservative of the 
Chamber of Deputies, serving as the body’s president eight times under the July 
Monarchy. Dupin most often spoke in favor of checking democratic freedoms. On 
the day of the February revolution he was calling for the regency of the duchesse 
d’Orléans even as partisans of a republic streamed into the Hôtel de Ville. Despite 
the collapse of the monarchy, Dupin remained in the Constituent Assembly to lead 
the royalist party. He was forced to retire amid general reproach when he refused to 
denounce Louis-Napoléon’s coup; however, Napoleon III called him back as chief 
prosecutor of the Cour de cassation (the highest appellate court in France) in 1857. 


PROSPER DUVERGIER DE HAURANNE (1798-1881) was a journalist and legislator 
whose views did not fully align with either the conservatives or the opposition. An 
early friend of Guizot’s, Duvergier supported King Louis-Philippe against the 
republicans and did not welcome the fall of the monarchy to the Second Republic. 
Yet he was one of the most vocal critics of Guizot’s cabinet (1840-48) and a 
proponent of the banquet campaign for electoral reform that created the conditions 
for revolution. In the Constituent Assembly, Duvergier sat with the monarchists and 
voted conservatively on every measure. He was exiled in 1851 along with many of 
his colleagues but received amnesty within a few months. 


FRANCIADE-FLEURUS DUVIVIER (1794-1848) fought in North Africa in the 1830s 
and wrote openly about his experiences, which did not ingratiate him with Louis- 
Philippe. The provisional government recognized his talent, however, and made him 
a general of the Garde Mobile. Duvivier protected the embryonic republic against 
unrest despite his belief that some of its leaders, especially Blanc and Ledru-Rollin, 
were sabotaging his work. Duvivier resigned his command in April 1848 to sit in 
the Constituent Assembly as a moderate republican but did not have time to make 
any substantial contribution before the June Days. Called on to help repress the 
insurgents, Duvivier received a fatal bullet to the foot. 


EUGENE-CHARLES-MARIE DES ESSARTS (1802-1869) was a counselor at the Court 
of Appeals in Caen whose moderate republicanism won him a place in the 
Constituent Assembly from April 1848 to May 1849, representing La Manche. 
Failing to win reelection, he became presiding judge at Caen. 


EUGENE was Tocqueville’s manservant. Little is known about him, but Tocqueville 


felt attached to him and paid him a generous salary. He fought with the National 
Guard during the June Days of 1848. 


PHOCION EYNARD (1796-1861) was a brigadier general who had seen action at 
Waterloo, in Spain, and in Algeria. On December 17, 1851, he succeeded General 
Pierre Carlier as the officer responsible for administering the state of siege in the 
central département of Allier following Louis-Napoléon’s coup. 


FREDERIC-ALFRED-PIERRE, COMTE DE FALLOUX (1811—1886), was a zealous royalist 
who began his career in the legislature only a year before the revolution of 1848. He 
supported the election of Louis-Napoléon, who then made him minister of 
education and religious affairs. Falloux’s ardent Catholicism guided his political 
agenda. He is remembered for the Falloux Laws of 1850 and 1851, which 
mandated universal primary education, which was achieved via a mixed system of 
public secular schools and private Catholic schools. The laws also automatically 
qualified all clergy to teach. Falloux wrote in support of a theocratic government 
and in 1871 tried to reconcile the legitimists with the doctrinaires to restore a 
monarchical government. His Memoirs of a Royalist was published posthumously in 
1888. 


LEONARD-JOSEPH-LEON FAUCHER (1803-1854) was a moderate liberal journalist 
who opposed the cellular system of imprisonment Tocqueville and Beaumont 
advocated. His economic treatise on English industry was widely read after its 1845 
publication. In 1846 Faucher’s advocacy for free trade earned him a place in the 
Chamber of Deputies; he was reelected to both the Constituent and National 
Assemblies. Faucher revealed his strong conservative streak as minister of the 
interior under the prince-president Louis-Napoléon, arguing for restrictions on the 
right to assemble and on the freedom of the press. 


HENRI FERAY (1812-1870) was a colonel and the son-in-law of General Bugeaud. 
During Louis-Napoléon’s coup, he ordered that the members of the Constituent 
Assembly who were hostile to the president be corralled and guarded in the 
barracks at the quai d’Orsay. He gave the deputies Barrot, Berryer, Dufaure, and 
Broglie his own rooms. Although Rémusat’s memoirs confirm Feray’s reputation as 
a gambler, he was later promoted to general. 


CARLO FILANGIERI, PRINCE DI SATIERNO (1784—1867), was born near Naples but 
received his military education in France and first distinguished himself in 
Napoleon’s army. In 1831 the extremely unpopular ruler of the Kingdom of Two 
Sicilies, Ferdinand II, invited him to command his royal army. Filangieri accepted 
and led the army in a skillful but grisly repression of the Sicilian revolution of 1848. 


CHARLES FOURIER (1772-1837) was an early French socialist who, though solitary 
and obscure during his lifetime, inspired dozens of utopian experiments in both 
France and the United States. His father was a well-to-do textile merchant, and he 
himself worked as a clerk and cloth salesman. Nevertheless, Fourier conceived a 
deep disgust for the textile trade after observing merchants systematically cheating 
their clients. He came to see all merchants as parasites who lived at the expense of 
both the consumer and the laborer. Fourier dreamed of a France reorganized into 
phalansteries—agricultural and industrial cooperatives that assigned work based on 
individuals’ natural passions and rewarded them according to their contributions. 
Phalansteries would not only rid society of usurious middlemen but also spur 
productivity and put an end to poverty. Fourier churned out an enormous number of 
books and pamphlets on this topic, including Theory of the Four Movements (1808) 
and Domestic and Agricultural Association (1822). The ailing socialist died too soon 
to see the communes erected by his disciples Victor Considerant and Albert 
Brisbane. 


BERTRAND FOURNIER was an innkeeper and carpenter of Nérac, a commune in 
southwestern France. He was arrested on January 2, 1852, for harboring Jean 
Dufaure, an insurgent who had revolted against Louis-Napoléon’s coup. 


FRANZ-JOSEPH I (1830-1916) became emperor of Austria and king of Hungary 
following the 1848 abdication of his childless uncle, Ferdinand I. The young ruler 
inherited an empire rocked by revolution, and with the help of his adviser Prince 
Felix of Schwarzenberg, he instituted a reactionary program both at home and 
abroad. In 1851 Franz-Joseph irrevocably spoiled hopes that he would institute a 
liberal regime by reneging on his promise to draw up a constitution. His rule was 
filled with power struggles in Hungary, Italy, Prussia, and the Balkans; indeed, he 
lived long enough to declare war on Serbia in 1914, sparking World War I. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM IV (1795-1861) reigned as king of Prussia from 1840 until 
his death, though a stroke in 1857 clouded his mind and left his brother, Wilhelm I, 


in control of the kingdom. Friedrich Wilhelm IV was a romanticist infatuated with 
the chivalrous ideals and divine sovereignty of the German Middle Ages. This made 
him conservative, and while he conceded the German liberals a United Diet to 
deliberate on loans and taxes, he prevented it from meeting regularly. In 1848 the 
revolution in France sparked off a similar one in Germany. The king tried to calm 
the tension by convening the Frankfurt parliament, which was the first freely elected 
legislature in Germany. When this body offered to crown Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
kaiser of Prussia, he refused, saying he would not “accept a crown from the gutter,” 
but only from the German princes. These he tried to unify in a German federation 
in 1849-50, but when the emperor of Austria objected at being excluded, Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV gave up his efforts. He spent the rest of his reign undoing his earlier 
concessions, restricting suffrage, and converting the first chamber of the parliament 
into a house of aristocratic landowners. 


FUAD EFENDI (1815-1868), also known as Fuad Pasha, was a protégé of the 
Ottoman statesman and grand vizier Mustafa Reshid Pasha. He proved his 
diplomatic mettle in 1849 by averting armed conflict with Russia, which demanded 
that Sultan Abdul-Medjid hand over political refugees of the Hungarian Revolution. 
Fuad Efendi persuaded Czar Nicholas I that although Turkey would not surrender 
the revolutionaries, it would make sure to keep them far from Russia. His skillful 
negotiations earned him the post of foreign minister in 1852, a post he used to pivot 
Turkey away from Great Britain and toward France. Abdul-Medjid’s successor 
made Fuad Efendi grand vizier in 1861. 


ZACHARIE GALLEMAND (1796-1866) was a landholder, a lawyer, and, beginning in 
1842, a municipal councilor of Valognes, the district Tocqueville represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Gallemand faithfully supported Tocqueville, and as 
Tocqueville prepared to write a book on the Ancien Régime and the French 
Revolution, he helped him resolve his questions about the economic impact of 
feudalism’s fall. 


Louls-ANTOINE GARNIER-PAGES (1803—1878) and his half brother Etienne grew up 
devoted to each other. When they discovered that they were the children of 
different fathers, they decided to adopt a double last name. Etienne, who was one of 
the most courageous republicans of the July Monarchy, succumbed to a heart 
ailment in 1841. After his brother’s death, Louis took his place in the ranks of the 
republicans but focused on economic rather than electoral policy. Louis became 


minister of finance in the provisional government in March 1848, inheriting a 
serious fiscal crisis from his predecessor, Michel Goudchaux. Among the remedies 
he adopted was a forty-five-cent tax increase for every franc of direct tax, a 
measure that proved extremely unpopular among the peasants. Garnier-Pages firmly 
defended his actions, and his colleagues chose him for the five-member executive 
commission that governed France until the appointment of Cavaignac as chief 
executive. He thereafter returned to the Constituent Assembly and devoted himself 
to financial policy, but he was not reelected to the National Assembly under 
President Louis-Napoléon. 


ETIENNE-MAURICE GERARD (1773-1852) was badly wounded while fighting at 
Austerlitz for Napoleon I, who rewarded him by making him a baron. During the 
Bourbon Restoration, Gérard joined the liberal opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies. King Louis-Philippe made him a general and entrusted him with the 
Ministry of War for a brief time in 1830 and again in 1834. 


EMILE DE GIRARDIN (1802-1881) served as a deputy and a representative to the 
National Assembly, but his true vocation was entrepreneurial journalism. He made 
his debut with Le Voleur (The Thief), a periodical that printed literary extracts 
without permission from their authors. In the face of loud complaints of plagiarism, 
Girardin abandoned Le Voleur to publish a series of other newspapers, along with a 
volley of almanacs and atlases. Girardin’s masterpiece, however, was La Presse 
(1836), which revolutionized journalism by slashing the cost of subscription and 
making up the loss in advertising revenue. Girardin’s competitors greeted the advent 
of the penny press with outrage, but the intrepid businessman claimed to be 
expanding the educated citizenry. He was equally opportunistic in the political 
arena, where he sat first with the conservatives, then with the opposition, and finally 
with the Montagnards, depending on which group he thought would prevail—and 
gain subscribers for La Presse. 


ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU (1816-1882) made a modest living writing serialized novels 
and articles for far-right journals until Tocqueville took him under his wing in 
1843. Tocqueville was then preparing a study of the influence of nineteenth-century 
moral ideas on politics for submission to the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques and asked Gobineau to help him. Although it was never completed, the 
project launched a prolific correspondence between the two men. Tocqueville made 
Gobineau the director of his cabinet when he became minister of foreign affairs in 


1849, giving his protégé a foundation for his later career as ambassador to Teheran, 
Athens, Rio de Janeiro, and Stockholm. Tocqueville was dismayed, however, by 
Gobineau’s 1853 Essay on the Inequality of Races, which argued that the mixing of 
superior and inferior races led to the degeneration of civilization. This doctrine was 
indeed to have the pernicious effects that Tocqueville feared, since it supplied 
pseudoscientific arguments for slavery in America and abetted the rise of Aryanism 
in Germany. Gobineau did make a significant literary contribution with The 
Pleiades (1874), a novel recounting the adventures of three aristocrats whose noble 
passions are incompatible with an increasingly bourgeois and democratic society. 


MICHEL GOUDCHAUX (1797—1862) belonged to a family of Alsatian Jews who ran a 
prominent banking house. He was a republican and fought against the Bourbon 
monarchy both on the barricades and in the pages of Le National, arguing for state- 
owned railways and financial justice. In 1848 Goudchaux became minister of 
finance in the provisional government. He hoped to prove that the Republic would 
uphold its financial obligations, so he collected a steep tax and paid out the 
government’s arrears. His scrupulousness did not prevent the bourgeoisie from 
withdrawing their funds from the banks, however, and a financial crisis ensued. 
Goudchaux did not support the economic remedies proposed by Louis Blanc and 
the Luxembourg Commission and submitted his resignation on March 4, 1848. He 
then won election to the Constituent Assembly as a moderate republican and once 
again became minister of finance for General Cavaignac after the June Days. In this 
role, Goudchaux opposed progressive tax schemes and denounced Louis-Napoléon. 
Elected again to the National Assembly in 1857, he refused to swear allegiance to 
the emperor and was therefore denied his seat. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG (1809-1881) was a wealthy Englishman who abandoned 
his family’s cotton mills to write essays on economic theory, social philosophy, and 
theology. In 1853 Greg sought Alexis de Tocqueville’s advice on the best model for 
parliamentary franchise and ways to prevent electoral corruption. Greg conceived a 
deep respect for Tocqueville, and after Tocqueville’s death he wrote a long essay 
praising The Ancien Régime and the Revolution and its author. 


HARRIET GROTE (1792-1878) was an English biographer and essayist. She and her 
husband, the parliamentarian and historian of antiquity George Grote, were leading 
members of the Benthamite group. This liberal circle embraced the utilitarian 
philosophy that the right course of action was the one that provided greatest 


happiness to the greatest number of people. The Grotes were close friends with 
fellow Benthamites and eminent economists John Stuart Mill and Nassau Senior. 
Their mutual connection to the Senior family led to Harriet Grote’s acquaintance 
with Tocqueville in 1834. She found him “a most engaging person” and admired his 
“candid and unprejudiced mind.” They remained friends and correspondents. 


FRANCOIS GuIzoT (1787-1874) kindled young Tocqueville’s passion for political 
history in his 1829-30 lectures at the Sorbonne, where he was chair of modern 
history. Unlike his student, Guizot opposed democracy and favored a constitutional 
monarchy accompanied by a representative body chosen from the educated elite. 
He agitated for this system as leader of the doctrinaires during the reign of Charles 
X and saw his efforts gratified with King Louis-Philippe’s 1830 ascension to the 
throne. Guizot joined the king’s cabinet, serving as minister of public instruction 
from 1832 to 1837 (except for a few months in 1836, when the post was given to 
Privat Joseph Claramont). He shepherded a law through the Chamber mandating a 
primary school in every commune, although enrollment remained noncompulsory 
and costly. Following a brief stint as ambassador to England in 1840, Guizot 
became minister of foreign affairs, but the aging Prime Minister Soult allowed 
Guizot to head the government in all but name. In 1847 Guizot finally became 
prime minister in his own right. The historian-politician made himself many 
enemies during his incumbency by fighting the extension of electoral and 
parliamentary eligibility. His efforts to quash the banquet campaign of 1848 were 
disastrous, and King Louis-Philippe dismissed him on February 24—the day of the 
revolution. Guizot took refuge in England. On his return to Paris the following year, 
he was refused admittance to the Legislative Assembly and so devoted himself to 
his memoirs and historical works. 


LÉONOR-JOSEPH HAVIN (1799-1868) was the son of Edouard-Léonor Havin, a 
member of the National Convention who had voted to execute Louis XVI and was 
consequently exiled when the Bourbons regained power. Léonor and his father 
returned to France in 1820, whereupon the young man joined the liberal 
opposition. In 1831 he was elected deputy of Saint-Lô, a district located in the 
same département as Tocqueville’s own Valognes. Havin sat with the left and called 
for electoral reform, but like Adolphe Thiers, he preferred constitutional monarchy 
to republican government. In fact, it was Havin who escorted Mme la duchesse 
d’Orléans to the Chamber to make her claim for regency. Havin nevertheless 
accepted the Republic when it was announced and managed to have himself 


appointed commissioner of the Republic for the provisional government in La 
Manche, where he was also president of the local general council. Tocqueville, who 
represented La Manche beginning in 1848, feared that the new commissioner would 
try to challenge his good name there. His fears were unfounded, since Havin 
resigned his deputyship and lost the presidency of the general council to Tocqueville 
in 1849. Havin thereafter devoted his energies to Le Siécle, of which he became 
editor in chief. 


MICHEL-PIERRE-ALEXIS HEBERT (1799-1887) was trained as a lawyer and joined 
the doctrinaires in the Chamber of Deputies under King Louis-Philippe. He 
became a dogged partisan of François Guizot and, appointed minister of justice in 
1847, vehemently opposed the banquet campaign, along with any kind of electoral 
reform. Hébert fled France when his political enemies proclaimed the Second 
Republic, and though he returned to his law practice, he never again ran for public 
office. 


ELIZABETH ANN HARRYETT HOWARD (1824-1865) was an English actress. She met 
Louis-Napoléon when he was exiled in London, became his mistress, and helped 
fund his schemes to return to France and then his campaign for president. Napoleon 
IN richly reimbursed her, giving her the Chateau de Beauregard, outside Paris. 


Lours HUBER (1815-1865), known as Aloysius, was a Parisian leather currier 
whose plot to assassinate King Louis-Philippe condemned him to exile in 1838. 
The revolution of 1848 left him at large, however, and he immediately joined a 
radical political club. Huber was a key figure in the May 15 uprising; it was he who 
announced that the National Assembly was dissolved. Happily, the National Guard 
suppressed the uprising without bloodshed. Some historians suspect that Huber, 
who may have been a member of King Louis-Philippe’s secret police, played the 
role of agent provocateur, rather than revolutionary, in the failed insurrection. In 
any case, he joined Raspail and Barbès in prison before being exiled a second time. 


EUGENE JANVIER (1800-1852) was a lawyer best known for pleading Lamennais’s 
case in the 1831 trial over the democratic and ultramontane material published in 
L’Avenir. The impassioned plea made by another defendant in the trial, the abbé 
Lacordaire, won over the public but failed to avert an order to suspend publication 
of L’Avenir. Despite his defense of Lamennais, Janvier was a monarchist at heart. 
He sat with the conservative majority in the Chamber of Deputies from 1834 to 
1848, all the while strongly supporting King Louis-Philippe and his minister, 


Guizot. Janvier returned to the Constituent Assembly under the Second Republic 
but continued to vote with the monarchists. He died shortly after Louis-Napoléon’s 
coup. 


FRANCOIS-FERDINAND-PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS, PRINCE DE JOINVILLE (1818—1900), was 
the third son of King Louis-Philippe. He spent his youth in the navy, digging into 
his deep pockets to acquire steamships for France. Joinville announced himself a 
contender in the presidential election set for 1852, and Tocqueville would have 
reluctantly voted for him, but the prince’s plans were derailed by Louis-Napoléon’s 
coup, and he joined his family in exile. When the American Civil War broke out, 
the prince offered his service to President Lincoln. He finally returned to France as 
a deputy in the Third Republic but seldom spoke and largely abstained from voting. 


LOUIS, COMTE DE KERGORLAY (1804-1880), was Alexis de Tocqueville’s cousin, 
confidant, and often the first to read his work, despite their radically different 
political convictions. Tocqueville and Kergorlay were born within a year of each 
other into aristocratic families loyal to the Bourbon kings, but whereas Tocqueville 
studied law, traveled to the United States, and acquired a strong taste for 
democracy, Kergorlay attended military school, fought in Algeria as a second 
lieutenant of artillery, and remained a die-hard legitimist until his death. When 
Louis-Philippe took the throne in 1830, Kergorlay refused to swear him fealty and 
consequently had to leave the army. Two years later, Kergorlay helped smuggle into 
France the duchesse de Berry, who planned to steal the throne back for her twelve- 
year-old son, Henri de Chambord. The coup was a failure, and Kergorlay was 
arrested, but Tocqueville helped him get an acquittal. Kergorlay’s scrape led him to 
focus on marriage and the management of his estate, though he partnered with his 
fellow legitimist Arthur de Gobineau to launch and direct the Revue Provinciale 
(1848) and served a term in the 1871 National Assembly. 


Lajos KossuTH (1802-1894) was a charismatic Hungarian who led his country’s 
fight for independence from the Austrian Empire. As a lowly substitute delegate to 
the national Diet, he was not allowed to voice his radical liberal ideas in the Diet’s 
debates, but he cleverly wrote them into his colorful records of the Diet’s sessions. 
After three years’ imprisonment for subversion (1837-40), Kossuth assumed 
direction of a nationalist paper and gained such a following that Chancellor 
Metternich tried to recruit him for Austrian public office just to remove him from 
the press. Kossuth refused and instead became Hungary’s minister of finance, a 


position he used to provoke Vienna at every opportunity and demand a constitution 
for Hungary. When the tension erupted into revolution, Kossuth assumed leadership 
of the Committee of National Defense. He might have succeeded in liberating his 
country had Austria not called on the Russians for reinforcements. Kossuth fled to 
Turkey and then to England, where he continued campaigning for Hungarian 
independence until his death. 


DOMINIQUE-HENRI LACORDAIRE (1802-1863) was a gifted orator who found his 
priestly calling in the pages of Félicité de Lamennais’s Essay on Indifference in 
Religious Matters. After his ordination, Lacordaire accepted the position of chaplain 
at the College de Juilly, where he met Abbé Lamennais in person. Together with 
Montalembert, the priests founded the journal L’Avenir (1830-31) to advocate 
religious and civil liberty. Their activities attracted the displeasure of Pope Gregory 
XVI, who called them to Rome for chastisement. Lamennais responded with a 
furious round of essays denouncing the pope, but Lacordaire accepted the censure 
and turned to a new project: the restoration of a Dominican order in France. The 
1848 revolution roused Lacordaire, who won election to the Constituent Assembly 
as a republican. The priest soon found himself unsuited for parliament and resigned 
following the May 15 uprising. Lacordaire devoted his remaining years to religious 
education and briefly filled Tocqueville’s empty seat in the French Academy. 


BERTRAND, BARON DE LACROSSE (1796-1865), joined the French navy as an 
eighteen-year-old and remained its advocate for the duration of his life. He 
supported both Napoleon I and Napoleon III, fighting valiantly for the first at the 
battle of Craonne against Prussians and Russians and laboring loyally for the second 
as minister of public works and adviser on naval and financial matters in his Council 
of State. The baron de Lacrosse originally entered politics in 1830 as a center-leftist 
opposed to Louis-Philippe and his doctrinaires. He especially detested Guizot and 
defied the minister’s wishes in 1846 by securing a large loan for the restructuring of 
the French fleet. But after the February revolution, he became an unabashed 
conservative in the Constituent Assembly and always voted with the right. 


EDMOND DU MOTIER, VICOMTE DE LAFAYETTE (1818—1890), grandson of the great 
general and brother-in-law to Beaumont and Corcelle, served a single term in the 
Constituent Assembly. Unlike his brother Oscar, Edmond mostly voted with the 
right. He retired from politics after an unsuccessful campaign in 1849 but returned 
as a senator in the Third Republic from 1876 to 1888. 


GILBERT DU MOTIER, MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE (1757—1834), called the “hero of two 
worlds,” commanded French volunteers in the American Revolution and played a 
key role in the French Revolution. Born to a family of soldiers, Lafayette was set 
afire by news of the rebelling English colonies when he was still an adolescent. He 
recruited a few like-minded friends to sail for the Americas, fought bravely, and 
then returned to Paris to beg Louis XVI for armed troops to lead against the 
redcoats. This being granted, Lafayette won the glory he had desired. Back in 
France, he was appointed to the Estates General as a member of the noblesse, but 
he voted to give greater power to the Third Estate. When France’s own revolution 
broke out, Lafayette, newly made commander in chief of the National Guard, found 
himself responsible for the king’s safety yet sympathetic to the revolutionaries. His 
calls for constitutional monarchy were drowned out in the unrest. Overwhelmed and 
increasingly unpopular, the general withdrew to Austria until the empire had come 
and gone. Lafayette then sat in the Chamber of Deputies off and on beginning in 
1818, voting with the left. In 1830, when the Chamber defied Charles X’s move to 
dissolve it and fighting broke out in Paris, the deputies chose Lafayette to lead the 
National Guard in their defense. The general did so, and it was he who presented 
Louis-Philippe to the crowd, wrapping the new king in a tricolor flag on the balcony 
of the Hôtel de Ville. 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE (1790-1869) was a romantic poet remembered for such 
masterpieces as “The Lake,” “Voyage to the Orient,” and Joceyln, which 
Tocqueville considered an exemplar of democratic literature. He also wrote prose, 
including the eight-volume History of the Girondins, published to national acclaim 
in 1847. At the same time, Lamartine played a prominent political role as the head 
of the executive commission under the Second Republic. Though elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies by legitimists, the poet pursued a liberal agenda. He 
championed the abolition of the death penalty and a pacifist foreign policy with 
much-admired eloquence but little political acumen. 


He tried to recruit Tocqueville and his friend Beaumont to his socialist party in 
1836, but they already had doubts about his judgment and refused. Failing to 
prevent the insurrections of May 15 or of the June Days, Lamartine was divested of 
his power in favor of a strong new chief executive, General Cavaignac. Lamartine 
had lost his great popularity by the time he himself campaigned for presidency. He 
lingered in the Assembly until 1851, rarely voting and barely securing reelection 


each year. In 1869, two years after being awarded a life annuity for his political 
service, Lamartine died, still deeply in debt. 


MARY ANN ELISA DE LAMARTINE, NEE BIRCH (1790-1863), married the poet 
Alphonse de Lamartine in 1820 after renouncing Protestantism. The couple had 
two children, but neither survived to adulthood. Although Elisa de Lamartine was 
born in France, she came from an English family and found friendship with 
Tocqueville’s English wife, Marie. 


FELICITE-ROBERT DE LAMENNAIS (1782—1854) was a Catholic priest whose calls for 
religious revival and democratic liberty made him beloved among the common 
people of France. He was an autodidact who gleaned his education from volumes of 
Rousseau and Pascal in his uncle’s library. His 1808 Essay on the State of the 
Church called for a reinvigorated, Christian Europe centered on Rome. Napoleon I 
banned the work, but it launched Lamennais into the public arena. Under the July 
Monarchy, Lamennais, together with Lacordaire and Montalembert, established the 
journal L’Avenir to advocate greater liberties of education and press, as well as to 
aid the oppressed Catholics of Poland. Pope Gregory XVI denounced Lamennais’s 
writings as too radical, but the priest was in turn angered by the pope’s support for 
Czar Nicholas of Russia, who had oppressed the Poles. Lamennais joined the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848 as an anticlerical and antibourgeois democrat and 
served briefly on the constitutional commission with Tocqueville. After Louis- 
Napoléon’s coup, the imperial police kept Lamennais under close watch, but they 
could not prevent a large crowd from forming behind the priest’s funeral hearse 
when he died in 1854. 


LOUIS-CHRISTOPHE-LEON-JUCHAULT DE LAMORICIERE (1806-1865) was a general 
who became legendary for his role in France’s colonization of Algeria. First sent to 
North Africa in 1830 as the captain of a light infantry unit, Lamoriciére quickly 
rose in the ranks from colonel to marshal to governor-general. His promotions were 
a testament to his considerable administrative skills but also to his association with 
influential Saint-Simonian friends such as Gustave d’Eichtal and Prosper Enfantin. 
He cemented his fame in 1847 by defeating and capturing Abd el-Kader, emir of 
the Maghreb. The general returned to Paris in time for the revolution of 1848, in 
which, attempting to pacify the revolutionaries, he suffered a bayonet wound. 
During the June Days, he again tried to subdue the insurgents and this time had 
three horses shot from under him. General Cavaignac made Lamoriciére his 


minister of war. In 1849 Tocqueville made him ambassador to Russia, whose czar 
was then lending troops to Austria to suppress the Hungarian Revolution. 
Lamoriciere helped defuse a standoff between Russia and Turkey, which was 
harboring the Hungarian revolutionary leader Lajos Kossuth. The general returned 
to France in 1850, opposed the 1851 coup, and was exiled for seven years. 


VICTOR-AMBROISE, VICOMTE DE LANJUINAIS (1802-1869), was a lawyer and 
economist who became one of Tocqueville’s closest friends in the legislature. Like 
Tocqueville, he supported electoral reform but refused to participate in the banquet 
campaign. When Odilon Barrot offered Tocqueville the position of minister of 
foreign affairs in 1849, he accepted on the condition that his friend also be invited 
to join the cabinet. Lanjuinais was appointed minister of commerce and agriculture. 
He pursued laissez-faire economic policy, fought monopolies, and helped abolish 
the old practice of quarantining ships from Turkey in the Mediterranean in order to 
prevent the spread of plague. Lanjuinais openly opposed Louis-Napoléon’s coup 
and was briefly detained at Vincennes. He returned to parliamentary life in 1863 
and continued to weigh in on economic matters until his death. 


JULES, MARQUIS DE LASTEYRIE DU SAILLANT (1810-1883), joined the center left in 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1842 but identified with the monarchists under the 
Second Republic; he was one of the representatives selected to draft restrictions on 
universal suffrage in 1850. The marquis de Lafayette was Lasteyrie’s maternal 
grandfather, making him brother-in-law to Corcelle, Beaumont, and Rémusat. 


ALEXANDRE-AUGUSTE LEDRU-ROLLIN (1807-1874) was the radical republican 
leader of the Montagnards during the July Monarchy and throughout the Second 
Republic. His calls for universal suffrage during the banquet campaign were very 
popular, and he was named minister of the interior in the provisional government of 
1848. However, Ledru-Rollin failed to win the presidency in December 1848; the 
socialists, finding him too conservative, instead rallied behind Raspail. In 1849 
Ledru-Rollin called for the impeachment of Louis-Napoléon and led a 
demonstration against the Rome expedition that turned into a failed insurrection in 
June of that year. He fled to England, where he spent two decades in exile writing 
revolutionary pamphlets. Ledru-Rollin returned to France in 1870 as a legislative 
deputy in the Third Republic. He delivered a last speech on universal suffrage 
before dying of liver disease. 


FRANCOISE-ZOE-MATHILDE, COMTESSE DE LEHON (1808—1880), married the Belgian 
comte Charles de Lehon in 1827 and had three children. She carried on a long-term 
affair with Charles Morny, a monarchist deputy who became Louis-Napoléon’s 
minister of the interior immediately following his coup. Morny made one of the 
comtesse’s sons—Léopold Lehon, rumored to have been fathered by the diplomat 
Charles-Joseph Bresson—his chief of staff in the ministry. 


LouIs-HONORE-FELIX LE PELETIER, BARON D’AUNAY (1782-1855), Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s cousin and political mentor, belonged to a noble family with a long 
tradition of parliamentary leadership. The family’s ranks were decimated during the 
French Revolution, some guillotined for their royalism and others assassinated for 
their Jacobin beliefs. Félix Le Peletier d’Aunay, for his part, was a Bonapartist; he 
attended military school, volunteered to join Napoleon [’s guard of Paris, and 
became a prefect in 1808. The baron sat in the Chamber of Deputies beginning in 
1827, weighing in most often in opposition to the ultraroyalists. Under the July 
Monarchy, he drifted toward the conservative party, all the while maintaining 
friendly neutrality toward Guizot. His austere, honorable character won him six 
terms as vice president of the Chamber. Le Peletier’s influence helped secure 
Tocqueville a commission to study the United States penitentiary system in 1831 
and eased his admission to the French Academy. Ever a partisan of the Bonapartes, 
Le Peletier d’Aunay supported Louis-Napoléon’s coup and sat on the emperor’s 
consultative commission. 


PIERRE-HENRI LEROUX (1797-1871) was, in the admiring eyes of Heinrich Heine, 
“not merely a thinking but also a feeling philosopher.” His views on fraternal 
association, labor reform, women’s emancipation, and a new humanitarian religion 
put him at the forefront of French socialism in the 1830s and 1840s, although his 
own early use of the word socialism described a form of totalitarian communism he 
abhorred. A child of the Parisian working classes, Leroux worked at a printing 
press to support his widowed mother and younger brothers. In 1824 he founded his 
own journal, Le Globe, which began as a literary publication but grew increasingly 
political. After handing the paper over to the Saint-Simonians in 1831, Leroux 
embarked on a host of other projects, including the monumental Encyclopédie 
nouvelle in collaboration with Hippolyte Carnot and Jean Reynaud; major 
philosophical tracts such as L’Humanité, de son principe et de son avenir (1839); and 
the Revue Indépendante, meant to combat the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
mouthpiece of the liberal majority. Leroux is sometimes criticized for failing to 


translate his philosophies into political reality, but while his aversion to violence 
prevented him from participating in the February revolution and the uprisings that 
followed, he was an active member of the far left in both the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies. Vehemently opposed to Louis Bonaparte and the Rome 
expedition, Leroux fled to Switzerland after the coup and did not return to France 
until 1869. 


FRANCIS LIEBER (1800-1872) was a German-born jurist, political philosopher, and 
the first chair of political science at Columbia University. Shot in the neck fighting 
for Prussia in the battle of Waterloo, he miraculously recovered, but he was twice 
jailed by the Prussian government for his proreform activities. Having immigrated 
to Boston in 1827, Lieber met Tocqueville and Beaumont on their 1831 voyage to 
America. At that time, he was in the midst of compiling his thirteen-volume 
Encyclopedia Americana, hundreds of whose articles he translated from German or 
wrote himself. He made a favorable impression on Tocqueville and especially on 
Beaumont, with whom he struck up a warm friendship. The two Frenchmen chose 
Lieber to translate their report on the American penitentiary system into English, 
and Tocqueville later had him contribute articles to his paper, Le Commerce. In 
1851 Tocqueville helped Lieber secure the election he so coveted as a 
corresponding member of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
Lieber’s major works include On Civil Liberty and Self Government and Political 
Ethics. He is perhaps best remembered for his work on General Order No. 100, a 
code of law adopted by Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War that regulated 
soldiers’ conduct and later became the basis for international conventions on the 
treatment of prisoners and civilians in wartime. 


Lours XIV (1638-1715), dubbed the Sun King, ascended to the throne as a five- 
year-old boy. He believed absolute sovereignty to be his divine right. After the 
death of his teacher, Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV moved his court to Versailles in 
order to check the scheming nobility but also to surround himself with art and 
music. He revoked the religious protection afforded to Protestants under the Edict 
of Nantes and made frequent war on his neighbors to expand France’s influence and 
territory. At the zenith of his reign, France had achieved near hegemony in Europe. 


Lours XVI (1754-1793), who was somewhat forgotten amid his parents’ grief over 
the deaths of his two brothers, led a quiet and studious life until his coronation in 
1774. As king he surrounded himself with such able ministers as Turgot and 


Necker. Nevertheless, Louis XVI was unable to appease the middle and lower 
classes, which suffered from a string of poor harvests and were outraged by the 
continued extravagance of the aristocracy. Louis XVI’s unpopularity grew after 
investments in the American Revolution sunk France into huge debt. He and his 
wife, Queen Marie-Antoinette, were guillotined during the French Revolution. 


Lours XVIII (1755-1824) was the younger brother of the unfortunate King Louis 
XVI. He became heir to the throne when his ten-year-old nephew died in prison but 
could not claim his right until Napoleon I’s fall in 1814. Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba and his hundred-day campaign interrupted Louis XVHI’s nascent reign, but 
the king effected a second restoration in 1815. He at first tried to respect the 
constitutional Charter of 1814, but unable to restrain the vengeful ultraroyalists, he 
ultimately succumbed to the reactionary politics of the duc de Richelieu and the 
comte de Villéle. His youngest brother, Charles X, succeeded him in 1824. 


LOuIS-PHILIPPE (1773-1850) was known as the July Monarch, the Citizen King, or 
King of the Bourgeoisie. He gained popularity as the duc d’Orléans during the 
Bourbon Restoration because of his modest lifestyle and liberal sympathies. He 
even earned his living for a time teaching French and geography under a false name 
at a college in Reichenau, Germany. He also spent four years in the United States, 
where he taught French in Boston, attended John Adams’s inauguration, and visited 
George Washington’s Mount Vernon. When Charles X was overthrown in 1830, the 
liberal opposition chose Louis-Philippe as their constitutional monarch. Louis- 
Philippe at first scrupulously abided by the Charter of 1830 and the parliamentary 
system it established. He was, however, a remorseless manipulator and constantly 
reshuffled the cabinet in order to have his way. By the time he finally settled on 
Guizot as his head of government, Louis-Philippe’s machinations had excited the 
disapproval of liberal progressives and the working classes; the situation worsened 
with the economic depression of 1846. When the king recognized the direction the 
tide was taking and replaced Guizot with Molé in 1848, it was too late to stem the 
flood. Louis-Philippe abdicated and fled to England, where he died two years later. 


GUSTAF, COUNT LÖWENHIELM (LOWENHELM) (1790-1858), was a Swedish soldier 
and the ambassador to Austria and France. He was an amateur artist and is 
remembered for his watercolors of the scenes and people he encountered on his 
travels. 


HIPPOLYTE MAGEN (1814—1886) was a socialist journalist who wrote for La 
Réforme and La Révolution during the Second Republic. He was arrested on the day 
of Louis-Napoléon’s coup and then sent into a long exile, which he spent in 
Belgium, England, and Spain. In addition to the texts mentioned by Tocqueville, 
Magen wrote a History of the Second Empire and a History of the Bonapartist 
Terror. 


BERNARD-PIERRE MAGNAN (1791-1865) was a military man and a Bonapartist 
member of the Legislative Assembly (1849-51). In cooperation with the duc de 
Morny, the duc de Persigny, and General Saint-Arnaud, he orchestrated Louis- 
Napoléon’s December 1851 coup. As a reward, the prince-president made Magnan 
both a senator and a general in command of the Army of Paris. 


PIERRE MAGNE (1806-1879), a legitimist deputy, received his education under the 
sponsorship of General Bugeaud, to whom he remained loyal throughout his 
political career. Already rising in the esteem of his colleagues and in the ranks of 
the government by 1847, he withdrew when the revolution broke out. However, 
Magne agreed to be undersecretary of finance in 1849, and in 1851 he became 
minister of public works. Louis-Napoléon reconfirmed his post after the coup 
(although Magne briefly renounced it in protest of the emperor’s appropriation of 
the Orléans family property). He became minister of finance in 1855 and again in 
1867. 


FRANCOIS-JEAN-LEON DE MALLEVILLE (1803-1879) became the youngest member 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1834. He sat with the center left and delivered a 
fiery speech on February 8, 1848, defending citizens’ right to assemble in the 
banquet campaign. But when revolution broke out, Malleville joined the 
conservatives in the Constituent Assembly. He headed the Ministry of the Interior 
for nine days in December 1848, quitting after a disagreement with Louis- 
Napoléon. 


PIERRE THOMAS MARIE DE SAINT GEORGES (1795—1870), known as Marie, entered 
politics by way of the courtroom, where his skillful representation of political 
defendants made him a sought-after lawyer and a prominent member of the liberal 
opposition. Marie was elected deputy in 1842, consistently voted against the 
doctrinaires, and on the day of the February revolution declared the proposed 
regency illegal. He became minister of public works in the new provisional 


government; it was he who organized the failed National Workshops, which had 
originated with Louis Blanc. General Cavaignac gave Marie the Ministry of Justice, 
which he retained until the election of Louis-Napoléon. 


ARMAND MARRAST (1801-1852) had to leave his first profession as a professor of 
rhetoric when he started to voice his liberal sentiments too loudly. He began writing 
articles for the democratic journal La Tribune. In 1833 Marrast and his editor, 
Lionne, stood trial before the Chamber of Deputies as a result of calling the 
chamber a “prostitute” in one of their issues. Both were arrested in a repressive 
move against republicans, but Marrast escaped to England. He became editor in 
chief of Le National upon his return and used the position to campaign for universal 
suffrage. He was a member of the provisional government—first secretary, then 
minister of finance—after the revolution of 1848. As mayor of Paris from March to 
July 1848, Marrast did his best to put down the uprisings of May and June. He 
chaired the committee on the constitution and was elected president of the 
Constituent Assembly, where he voted with the moderate majority. He swore in 
Louis-Napoléon as president but was not elected to the Legislative Assembly in 
1849. He left politics after the coup and died penniless and alone. 


ÉDOUARD MARTIN (1801-1858), called Martin de Strasbourg by his colleagues in 
the Chamber of Deputies, actually hailed from Mulhouse. He sat in the Chamber as 
a radical republican for two terms during the July Monarchy before losing his seat 
in 1842, whereupon he resumed his career as a lawyer. In 1846 Martin and 
Adolphe Crémieux successfully urged the Cour de cassation (the highest-level 
jurisdiction in the French judicial system) to do away with the more judaico, a 
humiliating oath that Jews had been required to swear in court. Martin served a 
single term in the Constituent Assembly, during which he continued to vote with 
the left. 


FRANCOIS MAUGUIN (1785-1854) began as an ardent liberal but became 
increasingly conservative over the course of his legislative career, which lasted from 
1827 to 1851. He was one of the architects of the July revolution but soon grew 
disenchanted with it and vied with Odilon Barrot to lead the opposition party. 
Mauguin’s pugnacity, his arguments for military intervention in Belgium and Spain, 
and his stance in favor of slavery in the French colonies gradually eroded his 
popularity. Mauguin was nevertheless elected to both the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies and spoke in favor of the expedition to Rome. 


PROSPER MERIMEE (1803-1870) was an author and scholar of antiquities. 
Fascinated by Russian, Greek, and Spanish literature, Mérimée disguised his first 
works as translations and published them with clever historical commentary that 
fooled the academics of his time. Encouraged by his successful début, Mérimée 
made the circuit of Paris’s literary salons, forming friendships with Jean-Jacques 
Ampere and Stendhal but finding fault with Hugo, Baudelaire, and Chateaubriand. 
In 1833 he had a short, disastrous affair with George Sand that elicited a round of 
malicious gossip in the literary world. He went on to write a historical novel, a 
number of masterful short stories, and two famous novellas: Colomba (1840) and 
Carmen (1845, the basis for Bizet’s opera). Besides his literary contributions, 
Mérimée produced meticulous accounts of his discoveries as general inspector of 
historical monuments for the French Admiralty. He was also an old friend of the 
Spanish Countess of Montijo and her daughter, who married Napoleon III. At the 
empress Eugénie’s insistence, the author traveled with the imperial court and 
became a senator, though he always maintained an ironical detachment from the 
courtly scene. 


LOUIS-CHRYSOSTOME MICHEL (1797—1853), called Michel de Bourges, was George 
Sand’s judicial-separation lawyer and, for a couple of years, her lover. He was also a 
republican politician remembered for his 1851 speech to the National Assembly in 
which he assured his fellow deputies that the French people would prevent Louis- 
Napoléon from attempting a coup d’état. 


ROBERT MONCKTON MILNES (1809-1885) was an English member of Parliament 
from 1837 to 1863. He initially identified with the Tories but defected to the 
liberals over the Corn Law controversy, which centered on grain tariffs that were 
exacerbating the Irish famine. A cultured man, Milnes wrote a number of popular 
ballads, but he was first and foremost a patron of literature. His star-studded parties 
brought together such figures as Prosper Mérimée, George Sand, Robert Browning, 
Algernon Swinburne, and of course Alexis de Tocqueville. Milnes obtained a 
stipend for Alfred Lord Tennyson and introduced the English public to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Although few of his contemporaries knew it, Milnes also 
cultivated an exceptional collection of erotic books that is now housed at the British 
Library. 


HONORE-GABRIEL RIQUETI, COMTE DE MIRABEAU (1749-1791), was a masterful 
statesman who dominated the National Assembly during the early years of the 


French Revolution. He was the profligate son of the marquis de Mirabeau, who had 
him imprisoned in the Chateau df just to keep him away from his creditors. 
During a brief reprieve from his cell, Mirabeau met Sophie, the young wife of the 
marquis de Ruffey, and ran away with her to Holland—earning him another three 
years in the dungeons of Vincennes. Finally freed in 1782, the count campaigned to 
sit with the nobility in the Estates General. Although his bid was rejected, his talent 
as a speaker won him a place with the Third Estate. Mirabeau used his great 
intelligence to argue for a more just and representative monarchy, all the while 
angling to establish himself as intermediary between the National Assembly and the 
king. He at last managed to become president of the Assembly but retained the seat 
for only two weeks before dying in 1791. He was buried in the Panthéon as a 
national hero but disinterred a year later when it was discovered that he had agreed 
in 1790 to act as secret counselor to King Louis XVI in exchange for the payment 
of his debts. 


LouIs-MATHIEU, COMTE MOLE (1781-1855), a relative of Tocqueville’s and a close 
friend of Chateaubriand’s, was already a veteran parliamentarian and unshakeable 
monarchist by the time he spearheaded the conservative party in 1848. He served 
Napoleon I as councilor of state and minister of justice, Louis XVIII as minister of 
the navy, and Louis-Philippe as prime minister from 1836 to 1839—though in this 
last office Molé was allowed to do little beyond relay the decisions of the king. Molé 
harbored a bitter enmity for his fellow conservative Guizot, who replaced him as 
prime minister. By the time Louis-Philippe dismissed Guizot (February 23, 1848) 
and called on Molé to form a new government, he was about to abdicate. As a right- 
wing member of the Constituent Assembly, Molé openly supported the presidency 
of General Cavaignac. He opposed Louis-Napoléon’s coup but later supported the 
empire. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE POQUELIN MOLIÈRE (1622-1673) was a French actor and playwright 
whose works, such as The Misanthrope, Tartuffe, and The School for Wives, are 
hailed as comedic masterpieces. He was adored even during his own day despite his 
risky satire of religion, gender norms, and the bourgeoisie. 


CHARLES-RENE, COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT (1810—1870), was one of the first and 
most impassioned disciples of the priest Félicité de Lamennais, with whom he and 
Dominique Lacordaire founded the liberal Catholic journal L’Avenir in 1830. In his 
articles, he railed against the monarchy’s monopoly on education. When he was only 


twenty-one years old, Montalembert founded a Roman Catholic school, only to 
have it shut down by the police. The Chamber of Peers, to which his father had 
belonged, consented to hear his case and let him go with a nominal fine. 
Montalembert’s renown continued to grow until he was the leader of the liberal 
Catholic movement. Once elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1848, however, he 
was led by his fear of mob rule to vote conservatively. He supported Minister of 
Public Education Falloux’s effort to institute a mixed system of secular and Catholic 
schools and also backed Louis-Napoléon’s election, only to find himself nearly the 
only member of the Legislative Corps willing to oppose the emperor’s repressive 
laws. Montalembert retired from politics in 1857 but never stopped calling for a 
free church in a free state. 


MARTHE-CAMILLE-BACHASSON, COMTE DE MONTALIVET (1801—1880), inherited a 
seat in the Chamber of Peers from his father. And just as the old count had been 
minister of the interior for Napoleon I, so Montalivet became minister of the 
interior under King Louis-Philippe. He tried and failed to persuade the king to 
institute electoral reform and to dismiss his prime minister, Guizot, whose 
uncompromising conservatism was feeding the republican fire. 


CHARLES-AUGUSTE, DUC DE MORNY (1811-1865), was the illegitimate son of the 
comte de Flahaut and Queen Hortense (married to Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland), making him the half brother of Louis-Napoléon. Stylish and shrewd, he 
amassed a sizable fortune from extracting sugar from beets and speculating in other 
industries with the financial support of his wealthy mistress, Mme de Lehon. First 
elected deputy in 1842, he confined himself to questions of finance and industry 
until he sensed the imminent power play of his half brother and joined with the duc 
de Persigny, Saint-Arnaud, and Magnan to organize his coup, a stunt that earned 
Morny the post of minister of the interior. Still, Morny was at heart a businessman, 
and after six months in the cabinet, he gave up his post and returned to his lucrative 
investments. Morny retained his seat in the Legislative Corps, however, and used 
his considerable influence to advocate the shift toward a more liberal empire. 


NAPOLEON I (NAPOLEON BONAPARTE) (1769-1821) was a military genius who 
toppled the Directory to become first consul (1799) and then emperor (1804-14). 
A series of victories over the British, the Austrians, the Prussians, the Russians, the 
Spanish, and the Portuguese placed most of Europe under his control. He 
consolidated his empire under the Napoleonic Code and a system of public 


education. It all came crashing down, however, when Napoleon’s invasion of Russia 
ended in catastrophe and his enemies allied to seize Paris. Napoleon escaped 
captivity on the island of Elba to rule for another hundred days, but the British 
defeated him at Waterloo, and he died a prisoner on a lonely island in the South 
Atlantic. 


NAPOLEON III (LouIs-NAPOLEON BONAPARTE) (1808-1873) was the son of Louis 
Bonaparte, Napoleon Ps younger brother. He grew up in Switzerland, believing 
himself the rightful heir to his uncle’s empire. After adventures among the 
Carbonari in Italy, the young prince twice attempted to usurp King Louis-Philippe’s 
throne. His efforts earned him exile to Brazil and then imprisonment in France, 
from which he escaped after six years by disguising himself as a bricklayer. 
Bonaparte saw his chance for power in the revolution of 1848. Carried by the 
revival of the Napoleonic legend, he trounced General Cavaignac in the elections 
for the presidency of the Republic. The National Assembly refused to amend the 
constitution to allow for his reelection, so he dissolved it on December 2, 1851, 
instituted an authoritarian regime, and a year later proclaimed himself Emperor 
Napoleon II]. The emperor pursued an agenda of economic development and 
modernization at home, helped Italy throw off Austrian occupation, and lent a hand 
to the Ottoman Empire in the Crimean War, against Russia. He even allowed for a 
number of liberal and parliamentary reforms in the late 1860s. However, his luck 
turned sour with a catastrophic expedition in Mexico and then the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, which ended with his capitulation and the declaration of the Third 
Republic. 


FRANCOIS-MARIE-CASIMIR DE NEGRIER (1788—1848) enlisted in the light infantry at 
the age of seventeen and fought in Napoleon I’s campaigns in Prussia and Spain. 
Allowed to remain in the army under the Restoration, Négrier served expertly in 
Algeria and became a general. He was elected to the Constituent Assembly and 
designated a quaestor in 1848. At the same time, he accepted a division in the 
National Guard, which he led against the insurgents on the right bank of the Seine 
during the June Days. Négrier was shot and killed during a charge. 


LOUIS D’ORLEANS, DUC DE NEMOURS (1814-1896), was the second son of King 
Louis-Philippe. At the outbreak of the February revolution, the duc de Nemours 
orchestrated the king’s escape and then accompanied his sister-in-law, the duchesse 
d’Orléans, to the Chamber of Deputies. Some of the deputies wanted to appoint 


him regent, but both he and the duchess were forced to flee when a mob of armed 
republicans stormed the building. 


COUNT KARL VON NESSELRODE (1780—1862) was the son of a Russian ambassador 
and himself joined the diplomatic service of Czar Alexander I. Nesselrode was 
promoted to chancellor of the Russian Empire under Nicholas I. His 
recommendation that the czar assist Austria in suppressing the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848 strengthened Russia’s image as a formidable force in Europe, 
but his provocation of the Ottoman Empire helped bring on the ruinous Crimean 
War. Nesselrode’s name is associated with a number of desserts, including 
Nesselrode Pudding, a creamy chestnut concoction originally served to the count by 
his French chef. 


NICHOLAS I (1796-1855) became czar of Russia when his brother Alexander I died 
of typhus in 1825. While Alexander had been torn between his humanist beliefs 
and Russia’s autocratic tradition, Nicholas suffered no such doubts. He focused his 
attention on stamping out corruption in the Russian bureaucracy and refused to 
make any significant reforms to serfdom. Nicholas I also waged expensive military 
campaigns against the Ottoman Empire, and when the 1848 revolutions racked 
Europe, he used his vast army to crush insurrections in Poland and Hungary. With 
the help of his chancellor, Count Nesselrode, he tried to expand Russia’s influence 
through alliances with Austria and Prussia (Friedrich Wilhelm IV was his brother- 
in-law), but both powers abandoned him in the disastrous Crimean War (1853-56). 
Nicholas I died of pneumonia after a string of defeats, and his successor had to 
accept very unfavorable terms to end the war. 


CONSTANTINE HENRY PHIPPS, LORD NORMANBY (1797-1863), was a British Whig 
who filled a host of administrative and parliamentary offices during his lifetime, 
including those of governor of Jamaica, Home Secretary, and from 1846 to 1852 
ambassador to France. As Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1835, Normanby attracted 
Protestant ire and Irish respect by removing partisan magistrates from the courts 
and appointing Catholics to influential government posts. His term as ambassador to 
France proved equally controversial, since his close relationship with Adolphe 
Thiers aroused the suspicion of King Louis-Philippe and his minister, François 
Guizot. Guizot reportedly said of Normanby that he was a “good boy, but he does 
not speak our language.” In 1848 Normanby helped to mediate Franco-Anglican 
policy toward Italy, but he kept a diary that, when published in 1857 as Year of 


Revolution, was criticized by Louis Blanc, then in exile in London, for being blind 
to the revolution’s significance. As Tocqueville notes, Normanby had special access 
to Louis-Napoléon’s ear thanks to a friendship he cultivated with the prince- 
president’s English mistress, Miss Howard. In 1849 that influence helped the 
ambassador protect the Hungarian general Lajos Kossuth and position France with 
England to prevent a Russo-Turkish war. 


HELENE-LOUISE-ELISABETH, DUCHESSE D'ORLÉANS (1814-1858), was a pious 
German princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and the niece of King Friedrich 
Wilhelm III of Prussia. This made her a suitable wife for Ferdinand Philippe, King 
Louis-Philippe’s son, who was next in line to rule the July Monarchy but destined to 
die prematurely in a carriage accident. In 1838 the duchess gave birth to Louis- 
Philippe-Albert d’Orléans, who would become the comte de Paris. When revolution 
broke out ten years later, King Louis-Philippe named little Philippe his heir before 
fleeing to England. On the fateful day of February 24, the duchess visited the 
Constituent Assembly to defend her son’s claim and propose herself as his regent, 
but the Chamber was invaded by a mob of revolutionaries, so the duchess took 
Philippe and her younger son, Robert, duc de Chartres, back to Germany. 


LOUIS-PHILIPPE-ALBERT D’ORLEANS, COMTE DE PARIS (1838-1894), became the 
Orleanist heir to the French throne when his grandfather King Louis-Philippe 
abdicated in 1848. His mother, the duchesse d’Orléans, went to the Hôtel de Ville 
to claim his right and her own as regent but departed for Germany when it was clear 
that a republic had been established. Philippe was eighteen when he, his brother, 
and his mother moved to England to live with the aging former king and his wife. 
Bored with his studies, the count went to the United States in 1861, took an interest 
in the abolitionist cause, and fought for the Union under General George 
McClellan. His experiences furnished the basis for his well-researched History of 
the American Civil War, published in seven volumes. Back in England, Philippe 
married his cousin and had a large family with her. The downfall of Napoleon HI 
finally permitted Philippe to return to France, where he received a cordial but 
distrustful welcome from Adolphe Thiers. The Orleanist heir recognized that he did 
not have the same following as the Bourbon pretender, Henri, comte de Chambord, 
so he renounced his claim in his cousin’s favor. 


NICOLAS-CHARLES- VICTOR OUDINOT DE REGGIO (1791-1863) fought in the 
Napoleonic Wars as a cavalry officer and then participated in the conquest of 


Algeria, eventually climbing to the rank of general. As a deputy beginning in 1842, 
he focused mostly on military matters. The provisional government of the Second 
Republic gave the general command of the Army of the Alps, and Louis-Napoléon 
tried to make him minister of war, but Oudinot relinquished the first and refused 
the second. The following year, however, he led an expeditionary force to besiege 
Rome, crush the infant Roman Republic, and restore Pope Pius IX to power. On 
the day of Louis-Napoléon’s coup, Oudinot tried to rally the National Guard against 
him, but he was captured and interned with his fellow deputies in the barracks of 
the quai d’Orsay and subsequently retired from both political and military life. 


ALPHONSE-GABRIEL- VICTOR PAILLET (1796-1855) proved his great talents as a 
lawyer in cases like the 1836 trial of Giuseppe Fieschi and his accomplices, who 
had attempted to assassinate King Louis-Philippe. As a deputy beginning in 1846, 
Paillet sided with the monarchists, but he contributed little to the great political 
debates of the day. However, he and another legitimist lawyer, Pierre-Antoine 
Berryer, played key roles defending the Orléans family in court when Louis- 
Napoléon moved to nationalize their property in 1852. Three years later, rising to 
address the jury in another case, Paillet succumbed to a fatal attack of apoplexy. 


LORD HENRY JOHN TEMPLE PALMERSTON (1784-1864) was a long-lived English 
Whig who was serving his second term as British foreign secretary when 
Tocqueville was minister of foreign affairs in France. Palmerston’s Tory opponents 
criticized him for encouraging revolutionary movements in Europe. Palmerston 
indeed believed in an Italian federation and thought the Austrian emperor should 
withdraw his troops from the Piedmont, but for Austria’s own good and for the 
peace of Europe rather than for the political liberty of the Italians. And when 
Austria was heavy-handedly repressing Hungary’s revolution, Palmerston kept 
England far out of the fray. His policy toward France was to protect any regime that 
seemed durable, deter it from involving itself in war, and try to cooperate with it so 
long as British interests were served. Palmerston gained popularity by welcoming 
the defeated Hungarian general Lajos Kossuth to Britain. He would later serve two 
terms as prime minister. 


HIPPOLYTE Passy (1793—1880) was a French economist who served as minister of 
finance three times: in the short-lived cabinet of his friend Thiers (1836), in the 
Soult ministry (1839-40), and under Barrot in Louis-Napoléon’s first cabinet 
(1848-49). His interest in economic policy was ignited by Adam Smith’s Wealth of 


Nations, which Passy read during his voyage to the Caribbean after fighting a losing 
battle for Napoleon at Waterloo. On his return to France, Passy entered the 
Chamber of Deputies and immediately took charge of its budget reports. He 
supported free trade, proposed plans to gradually grant freedom to slaves in the 
French colonies, and fought the colonization of Algeria, which he believed would 
burden France economically. Though he backed Louis-Napoléon’s candidacy for 
president, he frowned on the coup and retired from political life. Passy wrote a 
number of treatises for the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, including 
On the Causes of the Inequality of Riches (1848), and he advised Tocqueville on the 
economics of property ownership when the latter was working on The Ancien 
Régime and the Revolution. 


CHARLES-PIERRE-PAUL PAULMIER (1811—1887) was sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1846 to represent Calvados, a département in lower Normandy. He 
failed to win reelection to the Constituent Assembly after the February revolution 
but regained the National Assembly as a monarchist the following year. Paulmier 
showed himself sympathetic to Louis-Napoléon and served in his legislature; 
however, after the fall of the Second Empire, he aligned himself with the moderate 
republicans of the Senate. 


NICOLAS-LUCIEN-EMILE PEAN (1809-1871), the son of a baker in Orléans, worked 
as a lawyer and wrote for Le National before successfully running for the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848. He actively resisted Louis-Napoléon’s coup and thus 
was one of the 1,545 political opponents expelled from the country in 1852. Péan 
took refuge in Belgium until the general amnesty of 1859. 


PELLAGOT, a colonel in the twelfth legion of the gendarmerie, appears to have lived 
in Belgium until Louis-Napoléon rose to power. He enforced the state of siege in 
the département of Lot in southwestern France, where he issued warrants for the 
arrest of political insurgents and anyone who abetted them. 


SILVIO PELLICO (1789-1854) was an Italian playwright and the author of My 
Prisons, a memoir of his experiences in the dungeons of Milan, Venice, and the 
Spielberg Castle, where he was incarcerated for his activities with the Carbonari. 
Published in 1832, the memoir aroused sympathy for Pellico’s cause and also 
served as a model for the memoirs of his friend and fellow prisoner, Alexandre- 
Philippe Andryane. 


JOSEPH PERRIER was a businessman of Marne, where he belonged to the Society of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Science, and Art. In 1825 he founded the house Joseph 
Perrier Sons and Company in Chalon-sur-Marne, which continues to make and sell 
excellent champagne. 


VICTOR-FIALIN, DUC DE PERSIGNY (1808-1872), received a military education but 
was dismissed from the army for insubordination. He thereafter devoted himself to 
the imperialist cause, editing a journal, recruiting followers, and taking a hand in 
every Bonapartist plot. When captured, he loudly defended the imperial dream and 
received a twenty-year prison sentence; however, he was soon released due to poor 
health. In 1848 Persigny threw himself into Louis-Napoléon’s election campaign 
and became the president’s aide-decamp and a deputy in the Legislative Corps. He 
was also (unsurprisingly) one of the chief architects of the 1851 coup and 
afterwards only continued to climb the ranks as minister of the interior and 
ambassador to London; the emperor made him a duke in 1864. 


CHARLES-IGNACE, COMTE DE PEYRONNET (1778-1854), was an ardent royalist who 
joined King Charles X’s cabinet as minister of the interior in 1830. Like the prince 
de Polignac, Peyronnet was convicted of high treason for abetting the July 
Ordinances, which dissolved the Chamber, suspended the liberty of the press, and 
finally sparked the revolution. He was granted amnesty after six years of 
incarceration. 


KARL LUDWIG, BARON VON DER PFORDTEN (1811-1880), was chief minister of 
Bavaria under King Maximilian II beginning in 1849. His dream was to create a 
league of German states in order to balance powerful Prussia and Austria, but 
failing this, he helped steer Bavaria toward alliance with Austria against Prussia— 
an unfortunate choice, given the rise of the clever Prussian politician Otto von 
Bismarck. 


PIERRE-MARIE PIETRI (1809-1864), a self-declared republican, was appointed 
commissary of the provisional government in Corsica in 1848. He represented 
Corsica to the Constituent Assembly and loyally voted with his party until Louis- 
Napoleon emerged as a candidate for president; thenceforward, Piétri was a 
Bonapartist. His role in the coup assured him the prefecture of the Haute-Garonne 
département and, later, a part in the annexation of the Duchy of Savoy, in the 
French Alps. 


Pius IX (1792-1878) succeeded Pope Gregory XVI as head of the Catholic Church 
and temporal ruler of the Papal States in 1846. The Italians welcomed him as a 
liberal pope, since he was willing to grant political amnesty and create an elected 
advisory council. However, the revolutions that rocked Europe in 1848 forced Pius 
IX to go still further, creating a bicameral parliament checked only by his veto. As 
the kingdoms of Sardinia and Piedmont struggled against Austrian occupation, Pius 
IX strove to remain neutral, but many considered his inaction a betrayal. Faced with 
a radical ministry and hostile people, the pope fled south to the Kingdom of Naples 
with the help of the French ambassador, the duc d'Harcourt. In April 1849, General 
Oudinot led French troops to subdue the revolutionaries in the Papal States. 
President Louis-Napoléon organized a second expedition in June, which 
successfully restored Pius IX, who from then on opposed any form of constitutional 
government or hint of nationalism. It was not until 1870 that Victor Emmanuel II 
managed to seize Rome and make it the capital of a united Italy. 


CHARLES-IGNACE PLICHON (1814—1888) excelled as a lawyer, leading Guizot to 
entrust him with a mission to North Africa in 1841. In 1846 he, Lanjuinais, 
Tocqueville, and two others formed the parliamentary commission sent to Algeria 
to study the situation and propose future policy. Attracted by the teachings of the 
socialist Saint-Simon as a young man, Plichon was a champion of Catholicism and 
protectionist trade policies in Napoleon IPs Legislative Corps from 1857 to 1870 
and in the Senate from 1871 until his death. He served as minister of public works 
for a few months in Emile Ollivier’s cabinet (1870). 


JULES-ARMAND, PRINCE DE POLIGNAC (1771—1847), was an ultraroyalist who served 
as squire to the comte d’Artois. He and his wife had lost a great part of their fortune 
in the French Revolution and fled to Russia, where Catherine the Great gave them 
land. Polignac surreptitiously returned to France in 1804 and joined Jean-Charles 
Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal in a conspiracy to assassinate Napoleon I. All three 
were captured, and Pichegru and Cadoudal were guillotined, but the tearful pleas of 
Polignac’s wife saved him from death; he was merely imprisoned until the invasion 
of the allied armies in 1814 afforded him the chance to escape. Polignac won 
election to the Chamber of Deputies under King Louis XVIII and was named 
ambassador to London. Under the comte d’Artois’s reign as King Charles X, 
Polignac became prime minister (1829). He organized the expedition to Algiers and 
advised the king to enact the restrictive ordinances that set off a new revolution in 


1830. Under the July Monarchy he was arrested, imprisoned, and then exiled from 
France. 


AUGUSTE-JOSEPH-MELCHIOR DE PoRTALIS (1801-1855) was the nephew of the 
comte de Portalis, who had been a member of Napoleon I’s Council of State and 
served as chief judge of the Court of Appeals. Auguste was trained as a lawyer and 
received his first court appointment in 1823 as substitute prosecutor in the Meaux 
tribunal. He soon lost the post, however, for supporting a provisional government 
that was supposed to unseat Charles X. Portalis was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1831 as a member of the radical left, and after the revolution of 1848 
he was made chief prosecutor of Paris. It was therefore his task to conduct the 
judicial inquiry into the May 15 storming of the Constituent Assembly. Portalis’s 
insistence that Louis Blanc be included among the indicted was unpopular with 
Minister Barrot, and he was forced to resign that June. Portalis became vice 
president of the Constituent Assembly in 1848, voting mainly with the left and 
strongly opposing Louis-Napoléon’s policies. He quit politics after he failed to be 
reelected in 1851. 


PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON (1809-1865) was a socialist philosopher who incensed 
his contemporaries by declaring that “property is theft.” He did not mean that no 
one should own land or goods; rather, he believed that the absolute right to exploit 
one’s property—especially by gathering interest on it without putting it to any 
productive use—was fundamentally unjust. Born to a luckless barrel maker in 
Besancon, Proudhon found work in a printing shop and met the local socialists who 
were eager to print their theories, including Charles Fourier. In 1840 he wrote his 
provocative book What is Property?, followed by the still more daring sequel, 
Warning to Proprietors (1842). In Lyon, Proudhon fell in with a group of working- 
class activists called the Mutualists, and in Paris he met Karl Marx. He 
incorporated some of their philosophies into his economic theory, which 
nevertheless remained more libertarian than either communist or anarchist. It is 
worth noting that Marx later criticized Proudhon in a scathing essay titled Misery of 
Philosophy: A Response to the Philosophy of Misery of M. Proudhon (1847). 
Proudhon remained aloof from the fighting of the revolution of 1848 but seized the 
opportunity to join the Constituent Assembly, where he advocated heavy property 
taxes and the creation of an exchange bank—neither of which received any support 
among his fellow legislators. Louis-Napoléon imprisoned the philosopher for three 


years and then censored him so aggressively that he fled to Belgium, where he 
continued his solitary battle for a new social order. 


JOSEPH RADETZ VON RADETZKY (1766-1858), affectionately called “Vater 
Radetzky” by his soldiers, was a hero of the Austrian Imperial Army. He played a 
decisive role in the Napoleonic Wars and attained the rank of chief of staff, 
although stubborn army convention defeated all his attempted reforms. He was 
called out of semiretirement to command the Army of Italy in 1831 and again to 
lead the Austrian army against the Piedmontese and Sardinian forces in 1848. 
Radetzky crushed the Italian Revolution in two decisive battles, one at Custoza 
(July 1848) and the other at Novara (March 1849). The Austrian emperor made 
him governor-general of the Kingdom of Lombardy-Venetia, where he ruled with 
iron-fisted paternalism and meted out punishment to former revolutionaries until 
1857. The general died in Milan, having served Austria for more than seventy 
years, forever memorialized by Johann Strauss’s Radetzky March. 


PRINCE LEON RADZIWILL (1801-1882) belonged to an aristocratic Polish- 
Lithuanian family. He became an aide-de-camp to Czar Nicholas I; his wife, the 
Moscow beauty Sofya Urusova, also joined the imperial court as maid of honor and 
perhaps as a mistress to the czar. Nicholas I sent Prince Radziwill to Constantinople 
to demand that the Ottoman sultan surrender the Hungarian revolutionaries who 
had fled to him for protection. 


JACQUES-LOUIS-CESAR-ALEXANDRE, COMTE DE RANDON (1795-1871), served as a 
sublieutenant in Napoleon’s 1812 invasion of Russia. His loyalty to the Bonapartes 
forced him to retire after Waterloo, but he was called up again under the July 
Monarchy and sent to Algeria in 1838. In 1851 he briefly sat as minister of war, but 
during the coup he ceded the ministry to General Saint-Arnaud and himself became 
governor-general of Algeria, where he was an effective administrator. The comte de 
Randon returned to France in 1859 to serve as a senator and again as minister of 
war, but his career began to wane as his health declined. 


FRANCOIS- VINCENT RASPAIL (1794—1878) arrived in Paris in 1816 to study natural 
science and law. He became an accomplished scientist, inventing a simple 
microscope and a camphor-based health treatment, writing texts on organic 
chemistry, and testifying as a toxicologist in a famous murder trial. However, 
Raspail was also a die-hard republican and could not resist the chance to conspire 
with the Charbonnerie. He was badly wounded on the barricades of the July 


revolution, and the new monarchy offered to decorate him for his service, but he 
refused in the name of égalité. Raspail recommenced his republican 
propagandizing, which kept him in and out of prison; in one case, he was acquitted 
of a crime only to be condemned for the comments he made during his legal 
defense. Unsurprisingly, Raspail was at the head of the revolution of 1848 and, with 
Blanqui and Barbés, organized the May 15 insurrection. This earned him four years 
in prison and two years of exile in Belgium. Returning to France in 1859, Raspail 
was elected as a left-wing deputy in 1869 and 1876, with a year-long interlude in 
prison for incendiary passages in his Almanac and Meteorological Calendar (1874). 


CHARLES-FRANCOIS-MARIE, COMTE DE REMUSAT (1797-1875), was in many ways a 
kindred spirit to Tocqueville and a colleague at both the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques and the Académie frangaise. Educated as a lawyer, he was 
also an aristocratic man of letters who wrote memoirs and treatises on theology, 
philosophy, and political history. Rémusat loyally supported Thiers and served in 
his 1840 government as minister of foreign affairs, although without making any 
memorable decisions. Rémusat then followed Thiers into the moderate opposition 
party but always regretted the fall of the constitutional monarchy and continued to 
vote fairly conservatively as a member of the center left in the Constituent 
Assembly after 1848. 


MUSTAFA RESHID PASHA (1802-1858) occupied the position of grand vizier of the 
Ottoman Empire six times beginning in 1839. He spearheaded the modernization of 
Turkey via the Tanzimat Reforms, which standardized taxes, organized a secular 
educational system, and set forth a new civil code. Reshid Pasha was fluent in 
French and promoted closer relations with Britain and France in his foreign policy. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS-PAUL DE GONDI, CARDINAL DE RETZ (1613-1679), was a Catholic 
priest and master of courtly intrigue. He planned (but never carried off) an 
assassination of Cardinal Richelieu, who was working to undermine the French 
aristocracy in favor of an absolute monarchy. Retz helped lead the nobility in the 
Fronde des nobles, a rebellion against Louis XIV’s mother and regent, Anne of 
Austria, and her head minister, Cardinal Mazarin. The rebellion eventually 
exhausted itself, and though Retz managed to become archbishop of Paris, he never 
ingratiated himself with Louis XIV. Retz’s memoirs, written during the last years of 
his life, describe his part in the Fronde. 


ARMAND-JEAN DU PLESSIS RICHELIEU (1585-1642) relinquished his military career 
to become a bishop in order to maintain his family’s eminence in the church. 
Ferociously intelligent, he schemed and maneuvered until he had won a place in 
King Louis XIII’s council. He quickly extended his influence over all of France and 
instituted a three-point program to weaken the aristocracy, destroy the Huguenots, 
and fight the house of Austria. In addition, Richelieu strengthened the country’s 
commercial and naval industries. After Richelieu’s death, his protégé, Cardinal 
Mazarin, replaced him as chief minister to the king. 


JEAN-CHARLES RIVET (1800-1872) was a close friend to Tocqueville, who wrote 
the third installment of Recollections at a house built on land belonging to Rivet in 
Versailles. Rivet joined Tocqueville in the Chamber of Deputies in 1839, where he 
firmly opposed the initiatives of Guizot. After the revolution of 1848, Rivet 
represented the Rhône département in the Constituent Assembly. He voted with the 
conservatives in favor of granting executive powers to General Cavaignac, against 
the right to work, and in favor of the Rome expedition. The Assembly named him 
to the Council of State, but the 1851 coup drove Rivet to withdraw from politics 
and devote himself to the administration of western France’s railroad network. 


MAXIMILIEN-FRANCOIS-MARIE-ISIDORE DE ROBESPIERRE (1758-1794) was a 
revolutionary Jacobin nicknamed “the Incorruptible” for his unshakeable 
commitment to an egalitarian and republican France. He defended the rights of 
Jews and black slaves and fought for universal suffrage. Unfortunately, after the 
revolution Robespierre used his authority as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety to participate in a violent purification campaign. During the so-called Reign 
of Terror an estimated 16,500 nobles alleged to be enemies of the republic were 
guillotined. Robespierre was shaken by the slaughter but declared it “nothing more 
than speedy, severe, and inflexible justice”; he remained a high-profile spokesman 
for the committee and even contributed to the indictments of his former comrades 
Danton and Desmoulins. Accused of dictatorial ambitions, Robespierre was himself 
guillotined before a cheering crowd on July 28, 1794. 


EDOUARD-LEON ROGER DU NorbD (1803-1881) served as a conservative legislator 
for most of his life, first entering the Chamber in 1834 and then winning reelection 
to the Constituent Assembly and the Senate. A contemporary portrait of Roger 
describes him as a scrawny man with an acerbic voice, but his vivacity made up for 
his poor oratory. He opposed the 1848 revolution and the provisional government 


that followed but was even less partial to Louis-Napoléon and left politics after the 
coup. Roger returned only in 1871, when France’s presidency was safely in the 
hands of his good friend Adolphe Thiers. 


EUGENE ROUHER (1814—1884) voiced socialist opinions during the revolution of 
1848, but once elected to the Constituent Assembly, he opposed the right to work 
and declined to vote for progressive taxation. He was drawn to Louis-Napoléon and 
cemented his Bonapartist inclinations during a stint as minister of justice in 1849. 
Rouher continued to defend the emperor’s every policy as president of the Council 
of State and then of the Senate, as well as in a variety of ministerial posts. Even 
after the fall of the empire, Rouher called for Bonapartist rule in the person of the 
prince imperial, the only son of Napoleon HI. 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) was a Swiss-born philosopher whose ideas 
rocked Europe and helped motivate the French Revolution. His treatise Social 
Contract argued that political sovereignty belonged to the people, who then 
accorded power to a government based on common consent. His autobiography, 
Confessions, was one of the first great works of its genre. On top of these, Rousseau 
wrote novels, including the well-known Julie, or the New Heloise and Emile, or on 
Education, which inaugurated a modern sensibility that recognized children as 
unique individuals in their own right and sanctioned public displays of emotion. 


JEAN-BERNARDIN ROUXEL was an affluent farmer who presided as mayor of the 
village of Tocqueville. He and Alexis de Tocqueville exchanged letters about events 
in the capital and about their common acquaintances in Normandy. 


PIERRE-PAUL ROYER-COLLARD (1763—1845) was leader of the doctrinaires, a group 
of constitutional monarchists including de Broglie and Rémusat that formed under 
the Bourbon Restoration. He taught himself philosophy and became chair of the 
history of modern philosophy department at the Sorbonne in 1803; there he first 
met his colleague and longtime political ally Guizot. Elected deputy for the Marne 
département in 1815, Royer-Collard fought to lower the poll tax, expand public 
education, and protect the right to petition. As president of the Chamber beginning 
in 1828, he boldly opposed King Charles X and his lackeys Peyronnet and Polignac. 
After the July revolution, however, Royer-Collard retreated from the political front 
lines except in pivotal moments, such as to denounce the 1834 coalition against 
Molé. He greatly admired Democracy in America, which he confessed to having 
read five times, and eagerly offered his mentorship to the young Tocqueville. The 


two men conducted an intense correspondence about individualism, liberty, and 
democracy. 


JOSEPH-MARCELLIN RULHIERE (1787—1862) was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general after leading French forces in the Algerian conquest. He was a thoroughly 
conservative member of the Constituent Assembly and served without great 
distinction in Louis-Napoléon’s cabinet as minister of war. 


ARMAND-JACQUES-ACHILLE-LEROY DE SAINT-ARNAUD (1801-1854), appointed 
minister of war on October 26, 1851, played a prominent role in Louis-Napoléon’s 
coup. As a young soldier he had been dismissed more than once for debts and 
inappropriate conduct, but he fought bravely in the conquest of Algeria and rose to 
the rank of general. It was in Algeria that he met Tocqueville on a government 
mission, but the two men failed to strike up any rapport. Even the comte de Morny, 
Saint-Arnaud’s friend and fellow architect of the coup, made fun of the 
unscrupulous general when his back was turned. Saint-Arnaud would later 
command the French forces in the Crimean War. 


CLAUDE-HENRI DE ROUVROY, COMTE DE SAINT-SIMON (1760-1825), was a theorist 
whose unique brand of Christian socialism, characterized by the scientific 
organization of industry and agriculture, won many converts (including Auguste 
Comte and Philippe Buchez). He hoped that using modern technology to efficiently 
allocate production would create a just and peaceful society. Saint-Simon spent 
much of his life on the brink of bankruptcy and in 1823 attempted suicide—but 
only succeeded in blinding himself in one eye. 


CHARLES-JEAN SALLANDROUZE DE LAMORNAIX (1808—1867), who succeeded his 
father as the proprietor of large carpet factories, was interested in questions of 
industry and patent law. An unsuccessful bid for deputyship in 1842 was followed 
by a successful one in 1846. Sallandrouze showed himself to be a conservative but 
freethinking man and was reelected to Napoleon HPs Legislative Assembly from 
1851 until his death. 


GEORGE SAND. See AURORE DUDEVANT 


JEAN-PIERRE SAUZET (1800-1876), known as Paul, the son of a Lyonnais doctor, 
found his own vocation in law. His clever defense on behalf of Charles X’s minister 
of justice drew applause from the Chamber of Peers even though it ultimately failed 


to save Jean de Chantelauze from a sentence to life in prison (which was, however, 
lifted by a collective pardon in 1836). Elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1834, 
Sauzet allied himself with the constitutional monarchists and accepted the post of 
minister of justice in Thiers’s short-lived 1836 cabinet. Sauzet continued to sit in 
the Chamber and indeed served as its president from 1839 until his resignation in 
1848. 


HENRY-CHARLES-JOSEPH SAVOYE (1802—1896) was born in Bavaria and studied law 
at Germany’s two oldest universities, Heidelberg and Wiirtzburg. He immigrated to 
France in 1832, worked as a German language tutor, and at last received the French 
citizenship he coveted in 1848. Savoye joined the National Assembly in 1849 as a 
republican. Only two years later, however, Louis-Napoléon’s coup compelled him to 
leave France, whereupon he permanently installed himself in London. 


FELIX, PRINCE OF SCHWARZENBERG (1800-1852), left the Austrian army for the 
diplomatic service in 1824 and soon caught the attention of the chancellor, Klemens 
von Metternich. The prince’s diplomatic career was interrupted, however, when 
revolution wracked Europe in 1848. Schwarzenberg left Austria to fight in northern 
Italy under Count Radetzky; wounded, he returned to Vienna. The Austrian 
imperial court had meanwhile fled to Olmiitz, leaving Schwarzenberg in charge as 
prime minister. He managed to secure Emperor Ferdinand I’s abdication in favor of 
the more able Franz-Joseph and to replace the newly drafted constitution with a 
much more authoritarian one. With Schwarzenberg at the helm, Austria suppressed 
the Hungarian Revolution and maintained its control of the Italian Piedmont. 


ANTOINE-MARIE-JULES SENARD (1800-1885) was a renowned lawyer and an active 
opponent of the Orleanist regime. The provisional government named him chief 
prosecutor of Rouen in 1848, but he resigned the post in order to run for a place in 
the Constituent Assembly. Sénard presided over the Assembly until Cavaignac gave 
him the Ministry of the Interior in June 1849. The lawyer’s distaste for Louis- 
Napoléon led him to quit politics after the presidential election, and he did not 
return until 1874 as a republican deputy of the Third Republic. 


NASSAU SENIOR (1790-1864) belonged to the second generation of British classical 
economists. He was a professor of political economy at the University of Oxford 
and published his greatest contribution, An Outline of the Science of Political 
Economy, in 1836. This work helped establish economics as a hard, deductive 
science capable of informing political decision making. In it, Senior shrewdly 


criticized the earlier economist David Ricardo, for example, by defining the value 
of goods as a function of their utility and scarcity rather than a function of how 
expensive they were to produce. Senior also developed abstinence theory, the idea 
of a reward for not spending accumulated capital and therefore the inclusion of 
capital accumulation as a cost of production. Tocqueville met Senior when he went 
to England in 1833; at the time Senior was working on a restrictive new British 
Poor Law (1834). Senior read and critiqued Tocqueville’s manuscript of Democracy 
in America and submitted it to selected English reviewers. The two men 
corresponded and visited with each other regularly. Senior kept a journal of his 
May 1848 visit to the Tocquevilles, which afforded him the opportunity to dine 
with Victor Cousin and the comte Molé and to discuss the revolution with them. 


MARIE-JOSEPH SOBRIER (1810-1854), the son of a Lyonnais grocer, allegedly threw 
himself into the republican cause after a serious accident caused him briefly to lose 
his reasoning. He fought on the barricades in the February revolution and was given 
a place in the Parisian police by his friend Marc Caussidiére. Thwarted in his efforts 
to join the Constituent Assembly in April, Sobrier took part in the May 15 uprising 
as one of the leading rioters; arrested, he was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment. 


EUGENE STOFFELS (1805-1852) and his brother, Charles, were schoolmates of 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s. The three met as boys, studying rhetoric at the Collége 
Royal in Metz, where Tocqueville’s father had been posted prefect in 1817. 
Belonging to the middle class rather than to the aristocracy, the Stdffels stood out 
among Tocqueville’s friends. Yet Eugéne was one of the very few whom 
Tocqueville addressed with the familiar tu form, and the two exchanged rich letters 
until Tocqueville’s death in 1852. Although Charles also corresponded with 
Tocqueville, his tendency to air long-winded opinions on transcendental Christianity 
elicited affectionate tolerance rather than true rapport. Tocqueville, for his part, 
avoided burdening his royalist friend Eugéne with his political sentiments, but he 
poured out his doubts and ambitions, his musings on ethics, and his thoughts on 
human nature. Eugène gave the name Alexis to his third son, born in 1836, and 
asked Tocqueville to be the boy’s godfather. 


LEON TALABOT (1796-1863), foreman of the iron works at Condat, was 
continuously elected deputy from 1836 until the February revolution. He had toyed 


with Saint-Simonianism in the 1820s but voted with the center left in the Chamber 
and became close to Thiers. 


ADOLPHE THIERS (1797—1877) was a lawyer, historian, and journalist as well as a 
statesman. He wrote a ten-volume History of the French Revolution (published 
1823-27), which young Tocqueville read closely but later criticized as too fatalistic. 
Together with Armand Carrel and Frangois-Auguste Mignet, Thiers founded the 
journal Le National in 1830 to oppose King Charles X. He served as minister of the 
interior and minister of public works under the constitutional King Louis-Philippe. 
Promoted to prime minister for parts of 1836 and 1840, he mercilessly crushed 
both legitimist uprisings and left-wing worker insurrections in Paris and Lyon. He 
was no puppet of the monarch, however, and famously adopted the motto “The king 
ought to reign and not govern.” During the Second Republic, Thiers was the 
acknowledged leader of the center left and the chief adversary of the socialists. He 
formed the Comité de la rue de Poitiers, a group that supported Louis-Napoléon’s 
candidacy for presidency only because it expected to control him. This proved 
impossible, and Thiers was exiled from France in 1851, when Louis-Napoléon 
proclaimed himself emperor. Thiers withdrew from politics to write his 
exhaustively researched twenty-volume History of the Consulate and the Empire. 
However, after foreseeing France’s defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
he returned as first president of the Third Republic, at once brutally ending the 
workers’ insurrection of the Commune and negotiating peace terms with the 
Germans. 


ALEXANDRINE DE TOCQUEVILLE (1803-1883) married Alexis’s brother Edouard. 
She was the daughter of the baron Ollivier, a prominent banker and peer of France. 
Alexandrine brought to her marriage an immense fortune, as well as extensive 
agricultural holdings in the Oise. 


EDOUARD, BARON DE TOCQUEVILLE (1800-1874), was five years older than his 
brother Alexis. He embarked on a military career under the Bourbon Restoration 
but soon gave it up because of his fragile health. After marrying Alexandrine 
Ollivier, whose father sat on the governing board of the Bank of France, Edouard 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to the management of his estate and to the 
education of his five children. He broke with his brother over the coup of 1851 and 
ran for a seat in Louis-Napoléon’s Legislative Assembly. Losing the election, he 
soon repaired ties with Alexis. 


HIPPOLYTE, VICOMTE DE TOCQUEVILLE (1797—1877), was Alexis’s oldest brother. A 
confirmed legitimist, he served in the personal cavalry of the Bourbon kings and 
retired in 1830 to avoid swearing allegiance to the new constitutional king. This did 
not prevent the vicomte from billing himself as a republican in 1848 in order to 
become councilor of the département of La Manche. After 1870 he supported the 
conservative Third Republic, won election to the Senate, and proved a firm guardian 
of republican institutions. 


MARIE DE TOCQUEVILLE (1799-1864) was born Mary Mottley. An Englishwoman 
brought up in France, she was caring for an ageing aunt when she met Alexis de 
Tocqueville, then an apprentice magistrate at the Tribunal of Versailles. They 
married over the objections of Tocqueville’s parents, who must have considered 
middle-class Marie a poor match for their aristocratic son. Marie proved a faithful 
helpmate, however; she converted to Catholicism, carefully managed her husband’s 
estate, and reassured him whenever he doubted himself or fell into a gloom about 
the future of his country. Although childless and punctuated with disagreements, 
infidelities on the part of Alexis, and health problems for both of them, the 
Tocquevilles’ marriage was satisfying, and Alexis seems never to have regretted it. 


ULyssE TRELAT (1795-1879) was a republican doctor who specialized in the 
treatment of insanity. His experience as an army surgeon made him a valuable asset 
on the barricades of the July revolution. After the February revolution, he sat as a 
member of the Constituent Assembly for less than a month before his appointment 
as minister of public works, which saddled him with the thorny problem of the 
National Workshops. He quickly realized that the workshops were unsustainable 
and tried to find a way to dissolve them without doing greater harm to their 
enlistees, but he was hindered by the obstinate Luxembourg Commission and the 
reluctant Assembly. Falloux accused Trélat of inaction and demanded the creation 
of a special task force, which opted to shut down the workshops abruptly, 
prompting Trélat to resign his post in frustration. After the coup, Trélat gave up 
politics to return to medicine. 


ACHILLE-TENAILLE DE WVAULABELLE (1799-1879) left his native Yonne as a 
nineteen-year-old to pursue journalism in Paris. He founded two liberal journals, 
edited a third, and finally collaborated with Adolphe Thiers and Armand Carrel on 
Le National. His clearheaded style lent itself well to historical writing, and 
Vaulabelle’s History of the Two Bourbon Restorations was met with acclaim. In 


1848 Vaulabelle won election to the Constituent Assembly and participated in the 
constitutional commission. He briefly served as minister of education under 
Cavaignac, using his tenure to reinforce the importance of history and modern 
languages in French schools. 


ALEXIS VAVIN (1792-1863) represented Paris as a member of the liberal opposition 
in the Chamber of Deputies beginning in 1839. He subsequently sat as a 
conservative in both the Constituent and National Assemblies but opposed Louis- 
Napoléon’s coup and retired to private life. 


NARCISSE VIEILLARD (1791-1857) was a Bonapartist, having fought for Napoleon I 
in Russia, Germany, and France. As tutor to Charles-Louis-Napoléon and his 
younger brother, the future emperor Louis-Napoléon, Vieillard earned the imperial 
family’s love and respect. He represented La Manche in the Chamber of Deputies 
concurrently with Tocqueville, who admired his moderate republicanism. Despite 
his intimacy with and support for Louis-Napoléon, Vieillard believed the prince 
would remain faithful to the republic and indeed was one of the few senators to vote 
against the reestablishment of the empire in 1852. 


Louts-Lubovic VIrrerT (1802-1873) held various administrative offices, including 
that of inspector general of historical monuments, before entering the legislature in 
1834. It was he who submitted the famous proposition of the quaestors on 
November 6, 1851. This measure, also supported by Jean-Baptiste Charras and 
others, would have provided military protection to the Constituent Assembly against 
the eventuality of a coup d’état. The proposition was defeated by the republicans, in 
part owing to the reassurances of Michel de Bourges, who claimed that the people 
of France constituted an “invisible sentinel” standing guard over the Second 
Republic. Vitet, himself a monarchist, replied that the problem lay in the fact that 
the so-called sentinel was already intimately entangled with Louis-Napoléon. 


ALEXANDRE-FRANCOIS-AUGUSTE VIVIEN DE GOUBERT (1799-1854), known as 
Vivien, began his career by following in his father’s footsteps as a Parisian lawyer. 
He joined the opposition to the Bourbons, and once Louis-Philippe ascended to the 
throne, Vivien received the title of prosecutor general at the Court of Amiens. 
Vivien was named chief of police in 1831, when his predecessor, Jean-Jacques 
Baude, failed to quell riots on the anniversary of the death of the duc de Berry. 
However, his own command was just as short-lived because the monarchy 
suspected him of hesitating to put down republican riots in April of that year. 


Vivien’s political life had just begun, however. He joined the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1833, served as minister of justice under Thiers in 1840, sat as a conservative in 
both the Constituent Assembly and on the constitutional commission, and was 
minister of public works for General Cavaignac. Vivien gave up this last post when 
Louis-Napoléon gained the presidency, and he left politics for good after the coup. 


FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET VOLTAIRE (1694-1778) was a philosophe of the French 
Enlightenment who employed his prodigious wit to denounce despotism, cruelty, 
and wanton violence. His satire Candide is still widely read, but he also penned a 
number of histories, plays, philosophical treatises, and even poems. During 
Tocqueville’s lifetime, a popular saying emerged regarding the French Revolution: 
“C’est la faute à Voltaire! C’est la faute à Rousseau!” (Voltaire and Rousseau are to 
blame!). 


LOUIS, COMTE DE WOLOWSKI (1810-1876), who had been a student in France, 
fought for the Polish nationalist cause. He escaped execution at the hands of the 
Russians by acquiring French citizenship in 1834. A moderate republican, 
Wolowski used his seat in the Constituent Assembly to oppose Louis Blanc’s 
socialist proposals and to remind his fellow deputies of Poland’s plight. After the 
coup, Wolowski devoted himself to teaching economics and to the creation of the 
Crédit Foncier, a lending institution that soon monopolized mortgage-backed loans 
in France. The Crédit Foncier increased the availability of credit in France, thus 
helping to prevent further financial crises like that of 1847. 
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foreign ministry of AdT, xxi—xxii, 162-84; aptitude of AdT for, 162-63, 197-98; 
Austria during, 165-67, 171-80, 182, 183; Broglie, Thiers, and Molé, working 
with, xxi, 164-65; chronology, xxxix; decision of AdT to take part in new 
government, 135-37; diplomats, dealing with, 163-64; elections of 1849 and 
formation of new government, 132—39; England during, xxi, xxiv, 169, 170, 


172, 176-77, 178, 180-81, 183; Germany during, 166, 169-70, 171-74, 247-— 
48; Hungary during, xxi, 167, 177-79, 184, 199, 298; June 1849 insurrection, 
diplomatic effects of putting down of, 169; Louis-Napoléon and, 144-46, 160- 
61, 165, 181; notes of AdT on, 197-99, 200; Piedmont during, xxi, 165-66, 
174-76, 199; Poland during, 173, 179, 181, 271, 311; Russia during, 167-68, 
169, 173, 177-80, 182, 183; Sicily during, 165, 167, 291; Switzerland, refugee 
situation in, 170-71; Turkey during, xxi, 165, 177-84; United States, French 
relationship with, xxiv. See also Roman affair 

Fourier, Charles, xxvii, 151, 236n24, 317; biographical note, 291-92 

Fournier, Bertrand, 214, 288; biographical note, 292 

Francis (emperor of Austria), 272 

Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), 310, 324 

Franz-Joseph I (emperor of Austria and king of Hungary), 167, 179, 322; 
biographical note, 292 

fraternal confusion, as theme of Festival of Concord, 92 

freedom of assembly: law limiting rights of political clubs (1849), xxxix, 156, 286; 
provisional government instituting, xvii 

freedom of the press: limitations placed on (1849), xvii, 156; provisional 
government instituting, xvii 

French Revolution (from 1789): Chateaubriand and, 283; chronology, xxxvii; 
Constituent Assembly of 1789, 8, 74-75; Convention, 36, 51, 72-73, 74; cycle 
of revolution in France and, xxiii, 47-48, 245-46; election campaign of 1848 
and use of terms from, 64; Girondins, 39, 51, 53, 93, 299; history of France 
from 1789 to 1830 and, 4, 47-48; land ownership in Normandy following, 62; 
letter of AdT on writing of Recollections and, 256-57; Montagnards, 51, 73; 
property rights and, 11; revolution of 1848 compared, 244; socialism and, xxvi- 
xxvii, 238-39, 242; Tennis Court Oath, 12; the Terror, xxxvii, 53, 84, 208, 
214, 241, 278, 320 

Friedrich Wilhelm III (Prussian ruler), 311 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV (Prussian ruler), 171, 172, 173, 311; biographical note, 292 

Fronde, 229n13, 319 

Fuad Efendi (Fuad Pasha), 179, 182-83; biographical note, 292-93 


Gallemand, Zacharie, 244-45; biographical note, 293 
Garnier-Pagés, Etienne, 293 
Garnier-Pagés, Louis-Antoine, xvii, 40; biographical note, 293 


Genius of Christianity (Chateaubriand, 1802), 283 

Gérard, Etienne-Maurice, 191; biographical note, 293 

Germany: during foreign ministry of AdT, 166, 169-70, 171-74, 247-48; travels 
of AdT in, xxix, xl, 132, 195, 196 

Girardin, Emile de, 22; biographical note, 293-94 

Girondins, 39, 51, 53, 299 

Girondins, Les (song), 93 

Globe, Le (newspaper), 288, 302 

Gobineau, Arthur de, xxxix, 253, 297; biographical note, 294 

Goudchaux, Michel, 106-9, 113, 293; biographical note, 294 

government, announcement of formation of new government on Feb. 23, 1848, 22- 
24. See also cabinet of Barrot; constitution and constitutional commission; 
provisional government 

Gracchus (Francois-Noél Babeuf), 236n27, 241, 272-73 

Great Britain. See England 

Greg, William Rathbone, 231-32; biographical note, 295 

Gregory XVI (pope), 298, 300, 315 

Grote, George, 295 

Grote, Harriet, xxxi, 253; biographical note, 295 

Guizot, Francois: Barrot and, 274; biographical note, 295; on causes of revolution 
of 1848, 44; in Chamber of Deputies, xvii; Daumier’s illustration of (1833), /0; 
Duchatel and, 16, 288; Duvergier and, 289; end of era of, AdT on, 231; Feb. 
23-24, 1848, events of, 22—23, 73, 295; Hébert and, 296; Janvier and, 297; Le 
Peletier d’Aunay and, 302; literary style of, xxix; Louis-Philippe and, 304, 308; 
Lord Normanby and, 311; on le pays légal (voters), 8; Plichon and, 316; 
publication of memoirs, AdT on, xv; Royer-Collard and, 321; Sonderbund, 
support for, 48n13; Spanish marriages and, 6n1; views of AdT on, xxvi 


Hamilton, Alexander, xxvi 

Havin, Léonor-Joseph, 66—68, 187; biographical note, 296 

Hébert, Michel-Pierre-Alexis, xxxii, 18—19; biographical note, 296 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, xxx 

Henriade, La (Voltaire, 1723), 198n33 

Henri V (Henri d’Artois, comte de Chambord), xxiii, 267-68, 281, 297, 312 
Hirschman, Albert, xxx 


Histoire de la Révolution (Thiers, 1823—27), 53, 256, 257, 324 

History of the American Civil War (comte de Paris, 1875), 312 

History of the Consulate and the Empire (Thiers, 1845-62), 324 

History of the Girondins (Lamartine, 1847), 39, 53, 299 

History of the Two Bourbon Restorations (Vaulabelle, 1844-54), 326 
Howard, Elizabeth Ann Harryett, 181; biographical note, 296 

Huber, Louis (Aloysius), xixn18, 87-88; biographical note, 296-97 

Hugo, Victor, xv, 273, 277, 307 

Humanité, de son principe et de son avenir, L’ (Leroux, 1839), 302 
Hungary during foreign ministry of AdT, xxi, 167, 177-79, 184, 199, 298 


Institut de France, 48 

Isabella II (queen of Spain), 6n1 

Isly, battle of, 279 

Italy: Piedmont, during foreign ministry of AdT, xxi, 165-66, 174-76, 199; 
revolution of 1848, effects of, 259; Sorrento, AdT in, xviti—xx, xxxix, 44, 255- 
59. See also Roman affair 


Janvier, Eugène, 108; biographical note, 297 

Jews and Judaism, 106, 286, 294, 306, 320 

Jockey Club, 205 

Joinville, Frangois-Ferdinand-Philippe d’Orléans, prince de, xxii, 206, 264; 
biographical note, 297 

Journal de Valognes, 67n16 

judicial branch, constitutional commission on, 128-29 

Julie, or the New Heloise (Rousseau, 1761), 320 

July Monarchy: banquet movement, xiii, 14—20, 65-66, 187-88; Barrot as leader of 
dynastic opposition to, xxi; chronology, xxxvii—xxxviil; creation of (1830), 
xxxvii; dislike of AdT for, xxxiii; end anticipated by AdT, xiii, xvii, xxxviii, 9- 
14; Guizot on, xv; impeachment of government ministers, 19; middle-class 
spirit of government during, 4—5, 152; recollections of AdT regarding, 4-8; 
revolution of 1830, xxxvii, 4—5, 26-27, 46, 47, 282, 299. See also Louis- 
Philippe (last king of France) 

June Days, xix, 96-119; ammunition and weapons stockpiled for, 94; as class 
conflict, 97, 101; Constituent Assembly in, 98—100, 102, 104-10, 116, 117; 
constitutional commission and, 120, 127; correspondence of AdT during, 243- 


46; Eugène (servant of AdT) in, 112; fighting in, 101, 102-3, 104, 108, 109- 
10, 113-18, 243-45; Lamartine and, 81; leadership in, 102—3; members of 
Constituent Assembly sent out during, xxxv, 106-10; military rule, imposition 
of, 104—6; National Guard in, 99, 101, 102, 103, 106-10, 112, 117; National 
Workshops, insurrectionists drawn from, 102; National Workshops, precipitated 
by closure of, 97-98, 276-77; notes for period from June 1848 to June 1849, 
194; period between Festival of Concord and, 93—96; porter, threat against AdT 
by, 111-12; socialist ideas and, 97, 112, 118, 127 

June insurrection of 1849, 149-51, 155-56, 169, 197 


Kainardji, Treaty of (1774), 177 
Kergorlay, Louis, comte de, 255-58; biographical note, 297 
Kossuth, Lajos, xxi, 177, 182, 287, 301, 311, 313; biographical note, 298 


La Bruyère, xxiv, Xx1x 

Lacordaire, Dominique-Henri, 84, 297, 300, 308; biographical note, 298 

Lacrosse, Bertrand, baron de, 36, 139, 141-42; biographical note, 298-99 

Lafayette, Edmond du Motier, vicomte de, 91; biographical note, 299 

Lafayette, Gilbert du Motier, marquis de, 12, 274, 285, 287, 301; biographical 
note, 299 

La Manche. See Normandy 

Lamartine, Alphonse de: Barbés, commutation of death sentence of, 273; 
biographical note, 299-300; Blanqui and, 277; in Constituent Assembly, 77—81; 
defeat in presidential election of 1848, xxxix, 300; Feb. 23-24, 1848, events of, 
xvii, 36-37, 38-41, 211-12, 278; at Festival of Concord, 92, 93; History of the 
Girondins (1847), 39, 53, 299; in June Days, 100, 113-16; May 15, 1848, 
events of, 89-90; relationship with AdT, 78 

Lamartine, Mary Ann Elisa de (née Birch), 17—18, 81; biographical note, 300 

Lamennais, Félicité-Robert de, 119-22, 275-76, 297, 298, 308; biographical note, 
300 

Lamoriciére, Louis-Christophe-Léon-Juchault de: as ambassador to Russia, xxi, 
153, 167-68, 173, 177, 182-83, 301; biographical note, 300-301; Charras and, 
283; coup of 1851 and, 211; elections of 1849 and formation of new 
government, 134; Feb. 24, 1848, events of, 34, 50, 97, 99, 186, 190; in June 
Days, xix, 99, 115-16, 244; in Legislative Assembly, 153 


Lanjuinais, Victor-Ambroise, vicomte de, 316; biographical note, 301; in cabinet of 
Barrot, 139, 144; in Constituent Assembly, 76; coup of 1851 and, 207, 211; 
elections of 1849 and formation of new government, 134, 138; Feb. 22-24, 
1848, events of, 25, 27, 28, 37, 187, 189; foreign ministry of AdT and, 181; in 
June Days, 104 

La Rochefoucauld, xxix, xxx, 28n6 

Lasteyrie du Saillant, Jules, marquis de, 189; biographical note, 301 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre-Auguste: after June 1849 insurrection, 151, 301-2; 
Andryane and, 272; biographical note, 301—2; Caussidiére and, 280; in 
Constituent Assembly, 80; defeat in presidential election of 1848, xxxix, 301; 
dress of Constituent Assembly members and, 72; Duvivier and, 290; Feb. 24, 
1848, events of, 38, 39-40, 41, 42; May 15, 1848, events of, 85; as minister of 
the interior, 228n10; in provisional government, xvii; Roman affair, xxii, 148, 
151 

Legislative Assembly: cabinet of Barrot and, 152-53, 155-58, 161-62; 
constitutional provisions on election of, 260; coup of 1851 and, 205; elections 
of 1849, xxxix, 132-36, 247; first impressions of AdT regarding, 147; right to 
call in army to defend national representation, 207, 211; Roman affair and, 
147-51, 162, 197, 248-50 

legitimists: Barrot and, xxi; compromises made by AdT with, xiv, 152-53; defined, 
xiv; Henri V, 281; Law of May 31 and, 206; in Legislative Assembly, 152-53; 
Ministry of Public Instruction, control over, 154; suspicions of AdT as closet 
legitimist, xviii, xxiii 

Lehon, Charles de, comte, 302 

Lehon, Françoise-Zoé-Mathilde, comtesse de, 207, 309; biographical note, 302 

Lehon, Léopold, 207, 302 

Le Peletier, Louis-Honoré-Félix, baron d’Aunay, 109-10; biographical note, 302 

Leroux, Pierre-Henri, 150n31; biographical note, 302-3 

letters of AdT: to Gustave de Beaumont, 230-31, 246—47, 247-48, 251-53, 254— 
55, 264-65; to Paul Clamorgam, 222-23, 243-44; to comte de Chambord, 
267-68; to Francisque de Corcelle, 250-51, 259, 263-64; to Armand Dufaure, 
258—59; to Zacharie Gallemand, 244—45; to Arthur de Gobineau, 253; to 
William Rathbone Greg, 231-32; to Harriet Grote, 253; to Louis de Kergorlay, 
255-58; to Francis Lieber, 268—70; to Jean-Bernardin Rouxel, 267; to Eugène 
Stéffels, 245-46; to Edouard de Tocqueville, 265-66; to Marie de Tocqueville, 
227-30, 244 


lettres de cachet, 208 

liberty, acceptable reasons for restriction of, xxv, XXvi 

Lieber, Francis, 268—70; biographical note, 303 

Lincoln, Abraham, 297, 303 

Louis XIII (king of France), 319 

Louis XIV (king of France), 6, 319; biographical note, 303 

Louis XVI (king of France), xxxvii, 28n6, 46, 73n20, 273, 299, 308; biographical 
note, 303—4 

Louis XVII (king of France), xxxvii, 10, 75, 281, 282, 308, 316; biographical 
note, 304 

Louis-Napoléon (later Napoleon III): biographical note, 309-10; cabinet of Barrot 
and, 136, 144-46, 158-61, 199-200, 251-53, 254; Constituent Assembly, 
election to, 94—95, 126; conversation between AdT and (May 1851), 201-2; 
coup anticipated by AdT, 251-52, 254-55; coup staged by (December 1851), 
XIV, XVi, XXi, XXH—xxiil, xl, 205-15, 265-70; Daumier’s Louis-Napoléon 
tripping on a liberty tree (1850), 261; elected president of Second Republic, xx, 
143-44, 194-95, 215, 259; Falloux and, 153, 161, 196; fears of AdT regarding 
eventual coup by, 144, 153, 158-59; followers and favorites, 146, 160, 200, 
254; foreign ministry of AdT and, 144—46, 160-61, 165, 181; Miss Howard 
and, 181, 296; letter of AdT to Beaumont (September 1848) on, 246; Molé on, 
212-13; relationship with AdT, 160-61; Roman affair and, xxii; term limits on 
presidency and proposed revision, xx, XXi, XXii, XXXix, 128, 160, 201, 203-4, 
235, 254-55, 260-63; Vieillard and, 67, 326; views of AdT on, xxvi, Xxxiv, 
144-46, 158-61, 199-200, 252, 259 

Louis-Philippe (last king of France): abdication and flight of, 34, 185-87, 190-92; 
addressing Chamber of Deputies, 7-8, 18—19; on banquets campaign, 18-19; 
biographical note, 304; chronology, xxxvii—xxxviil; conversations of AdT with 
associates of, xvi; formation of new government (Feb. 23, 1848), 23, 24; 
frustrations of AdT with, xvi; governmental role as viewed by, 10-11; 
irrelevance following revolution of 1848, 56-57; metamorphosis into a pear 
(illustration by Philipon, 1830), 9; Lord Normanby and, 311; views of AdT on, 
5-8, 46. See also July Monarchy 

Löwenhielm [Lowenhelm], Gustaf, count, 211; biographical note, 304 

Luisa Fernanda (Spanish infanta), 6n1 

Luxembourg Commission, xvii, 276, 294, 326 

Lyon, xxii, xxxix, 116, 151, 155, 175 


Magen, Hippolyte, 213; biographical note, 305 

Magnan, Bernard-Pierre, 210, 309; biographical note, 305 

Magne, Pierre, 190; biographical note, 305 

Malesherbes, Chrétien-Guillaume de Lamoignon de, xxxvii 

Malleville, Frangois-Jean-Léon de, 186; biographical note, 305 

Maria Amalia (queen of France), 191 

Marie, or Slavery in the United States (Beaumont, 1835), 275 

Marie, Pierre Thomas, xvii, 37, 193; biographical note, 305-6 

Marie-Antoinette (queen of France), 304 

Marrast, Armand: on Bastide, 274; biographical note, 306; constitutional 
commission and, 119, 120, 121, 123, 125-26, 129-30; Dornés and, 287; dress 
of Constituent Assembly members and, 73; in June Days, 117; on Lamartine 
and Crémieux, 41; in provisional government, xvii; sybaritic tastes of, 123, 274 

Marseillaise, La (former and future French national anthem), 93 

Martin, Alexandre (Albert), xvii 

Martin, Edouard (Martin de Strasbourg), 129; biographical note, 306 

Marx, Karl: babouvisme influencing, 272; The Class Struggles in France, 1848—1850 
(1850), xv, xvin9; compared to AdT, xxx; on coup of Louis-Napoléon, xxiii; 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852), xv, xxiii; Misery of 
Philosophy: A Response to the Philosophy of Misery of M. Proudhon (1847), 
317; Proudhon and, 317; on rescindment of universal suffrage in France, xvi; 
right to work and, 236n25 

Mauguin, Francois, 248; biographical note, 306 

Maximilian II (king of Bavaria), 315 

May 15 (1848) invasion of Constituent Assembly, xix, 82—90, 91, 92, 120 

Mazarin, Cardinal, 303, 319 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, xxii, 282, 285 

McLellan, George, 312 

Memoirs from Beyond the Grave (Chateaubriand, 1848—50), 283 

Memoirs of a Royalist (Falloux, 1888), 291 

Mérimée, Prosper, 95, 272, 288; biographical note, 306-7 

Metternich, Klemens von, 298, 322 

Michel, Louis-Chrysostome (Michel de Bourges), 211, 283, 288, 326; biographical 
note, 307 

middle-class spirit of government during July monarchy, 4-5, 152 


Mignet, Francois-Auguste, 324 

military character of recent revolutions in France, 209-10 

Mill, John Stuart, xxiii, 277, 295 

Milnes, Robert Monckton, 95; biographical note, 307 

Mirabeau, Honoré-Gabriel Riqueti, comte de, 13; biographical note, 307-8 

Misanthrope, Le (Molière, 1666), 44, 308 

Misery of Philosophy: A Response to the Philosophy of Misery of M. Proudhon 
(Marx, 1847), 317 

Mobile Guard, 83, 89-90, 94, 102 

Molé, Louis-Mathieu, comte: biographical note, 308; Bugeaud and, 279; on causes 
of revolution of 1848, 44; Caussidiére pardoned by, 280; in Chamber of 
Deputies, xvii; Dufaure compared, 24; elections of 1849 and formation of new 
government, 134; end of era of, AdT on, 231; Feb. 23-24, 1848, events of, 23, 
26, 29, 185, 189; foreign ministry of AdT and, xxi, 164-65; Legislative 
Assembly and, 153; Louis-Napoléon and, 158, 212-13; Louis-Philippe and, 
304, 308; notes for period from June 1848 to June 1849, 195; reactions of 
former parliamentarians to revolutionary events, 57; Royer-Collard and, 321; in 
secret ballot (May 1848), 94—95; Senior and, 323; views of AdT on, xxvi, 252 

Molière (Jean-Baptiste Poquelin), 44, 71; biographical note, 308 

Moniteur, Le (periodical), 11, 90, 92, 148, 209, 210, 213, 214, 221 

Moniteur Universel, Le (periodical), 277-78 

Monnier, Luc, xvn7 

Montagnards: in Constituent Assembly, 73—74, 77-79, 81; on constitutional 
commission, 119; coup of 1851 and, 203, 211; of first French Revolution, 51, 
73; June Days and, 95, 103, 118; in Legislative Assembly, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
147, 149, 150, 152, 156, 158; May 15, 1848, invasion of Constituent Assembly 
and, 85; notes for period from June 1848 to June 1849, 194; Roman affair and 
June 1849 insurrection, 149, 150, 151, 156, 197; secret ballot (May 1848) and, 
95; unwillingness of AdT to work with, xiv-xv 

Montaigne, xxix 

Montalembert, Charles-René, comte de, 98, 298, 300; biographical note, 308-9 

Montalivet, Marthe-Camille-Bachasson, comte de, 189; biographical note, 309 

Montesquieu, Charles-Louis de Secondat, baron de, xxvii, xxx, 257-58 

Montijo, Countess of, 307 

Montpensier, duc de, 6n1, 191 

Mont Ventoux, xxxi 


Morny, Charles-Auguste, duc de, 205, 207, 302, 305, 321; biographical note, 309 
Mountain, the. See Montagnards 

Murad Pasha (Joseph Bem), 179, 275, 287 

Musset, Alfred de, 288 

My Prisons (Pellico, 1832), 314 


Nantes, revocation of edict of, 303 

Napoleon I (emperor): biographical note, 309; Chateaubriand and, 283; chronology, 
xxxvii; coup of Louis-Napoléon on anniversary of coronation of, xxiii; history 
of, plans of AdT to write, xviii; invasion of Russia (1812), 309, 318; Molé and, 
308; Waterloo, battle of, xxxvii, 278, 290, 303, 309, 313, 318 

Napoleon II (emperor). See Louis-Napoléon (later Napoleon IIT) 

National, Le (newspaper), xvii, 120, 212, 274, 276, 282, 287, 294, 306, 314, 324, 
326 

National Assembly. See Constituent Assembly (of 1848—49); Legislative Assembly 

National Guard: elections of 1848 and, 68; Feb. 22—24, 1848, events of, 24, 26-33, 
37-38, 41-42, 185, 186, 190; at Festival of Concord, 92—93; in June Days, 99, 
101, 102, 103, 106-10, 112, 117, 244—45; June insurrections of 1849 and, 149, 
155; Lafayette and, 299; May 15, 1848, events of, 89-90; in period between 
Festival of Concord and June Days, 93, 94; in presidential elections, 195 

National Workshops: creation of, xvii, 276; decree reducing number of workers in, 
xxxviii; dissolution of, 100, 325-26; June Days insurrectionists drawn from, 
102; June Days insurrection over closure of, 97-98, 276-77; population of, in 
period between Festival of Concord and June Days, 94 

Necker, Jacques, 304 

Négrier, Francgois-Marie-Casimir de, 117; biographical note, 310 

Nemours, Louis d’Orléans, duc de, 35, 37, 187, 191; biographical note, 310 

Nesselrode, Count Karl von, 183; biographical note, 310-11 

Neue Rheinische Zeitung (periodical), xvi 

Ney, Michel, 275 

Nicholas I (czar), 6, 167-68, 292, 300, 310, 317-18; biographical note, 311 

Ni Dieu Ni Maitre (newspaper), 277 

Normanby, Constantine Henry Phipps, Lord, 181; biographical note, 311 

Normandy: Chamber of Deputies, AdT as representative in, xiii, xvi-xvii, XXXviii, 
8, 11-14; Conseil général de la Manche, xviii, xl, 67; coup of 1851, retirement 
of AdT after, 268-69; description of AdT’s département of La Manche, 61-64; 


election campaign of 1848 in, xviti—xix, 61—69; first part of Recollections 
composed in, xvi-Xvili, xxxix; medical rest for AdT in, xiv, xvi, xviii; 
revolution of 1848, reaction to, 62—64; terror measures, following coup of 
1851, in, 208; Tocqueville, estate of, 68-69, 268 

Novara, battle of, 165, 174 


Œuvres complètes (AdT, 1951-), 221n2, 329-30 

Ollivier, Emile, 316, 324-25 

On Civil Liberty and Self Government (Lieber, 1853), 303 

On the Causes of the Inequality of Riches (Passy, 1848), 313 

Organization of Labor, The (Blanc, 1839), 276 

Orleanists, xiv, 265, 312 

Orléans, duc d’, 207, 304 

Orléans, Héléne-Louise-Elisabeth, duchesse d’: biographical note, 311-12; escape 
of, xvii, 39-40, 41-42, 66, 187, 192, 312; regent, proposed as, xvii, 35-38, 
191, 286, 289, 296, 310, 312; sympathy of AdT for, xxxiii, xxxiv, 35, 39-40 

Orléans, Louis-Philippe-Albert d’, comte de Paris, xvii, 35, 37, 38; biographical 
note, 312 

Oudinot de Reggio, Nicolas-Charles- Victor, xxxix, 41-42, 287, 315; biographical 
note, 312 

Outline of the Science of Political Economy, An (Senior, 1836), 323 

Owen, Robert, 279 


Paillet, Alphonse-Gabriel- Victor, 212; biographical note, 313 

Palmerston, Lord Henry John Temple, 6, 176, 183; biographical note, 313 

Paris, Louis-Philippe-Albert d’Orléans, comte de, xvii, 35, 37, 38, 312 

Paris: cholera in, 147, 197; declarations of state of siege in, xxii, 104-6, 108, 149- 
51, 156, 197, 244; on Feb. 25 (1848), 49-52; in June Days, 98-99, 100, 103, 
104-10, 113-15, 117, 245; provincial suspicion of, 62-64, 94; on return of 
AdT after elections, 71-72; Rome, demonstrations against invasion of, 149-51 

Parson, Colonel, 209, 271 

Pascal, Blaise, xxx, 300 

Passy, Hippolyte, 139-40, 161, 200; biographical note, 313 

Patrie, La (periodical), 209 

Paulin, Captain, 207, 271 

Paulmier, Charles-Pierre-Paul, 21; biographical note, 314 


Paulmier, Mme, 21 

Péan, Nicolas-Lucien-Emile, 212; biographical note, 314 

Pellagot, Colonel, 214; biographical note, 314 

Pellico, Silvio, 41, 272; biographical note, 314 

Perrier, Joseph, 207; biographical note, 314 

Persigny, Victor-Fialin, duc de, 165, 195, 305, 309; biographical note, 314-15 

petit-cheval, 205 

Petrarch, xxxi 

Peyronnet, Charles-Ignace, comte de, 19, 321; biographical note, 315 

Pfordten, Karl Ludwig, baron von der, 172; biographical note, 315 

Philipon, Charles, King Louis Philippe’s metamorphosis into a pear (1830), 9 

Pichegru, Jean-Charles, 316 

Piedmont, during foreign ministry of AdT, xxi, 165-66, 174-76, 199 

Piétri, Pierre-Marie, 209; biographical note, 315 

Pius IX (pope), xxi, xxii, xxxix, 249-51, 285; biographical note, 315. See also 
Roman affair 

Pleiades, The (Gobineau, 1874), 294 

Plichon, Charles-Ignace, 215; biographical note, 316 

Poland: during foreign ministry of AdT, 173, 179, 181, 271, 311; Lamennais’s 
support for, 300; May 15, 1848, demonstration for independence of, xix, 82— 
90, 286; Wolowski and nationalist cause, 83, 327 

Polignac, Jules-Armand, prince de, 19, 315, 321; biographical note, 316 

Political Ethics (Lieber, 1838), 303 

Portalis, Auguste-Joseph-Melchior de, 25; biographical note, 316 

Poussin, Guillaume Tell, xxiv 
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